















































What USERS Think 
of It 
Superior to anything we have tried... 


“However, in the course of our experi- 
menting, we have found your powder 
and ink to be superior to anything else 
that we have tried.” 


Run 90 days without losing lustre... 
“Approximately 90 days ago we adopted 
your Low Melting Gold Powder as our 
standard for raised gold embossing 
printing. Atthat time we were concerned 
with only one question . . “Would your 
powder run day in and day out without 
breaking down so that. the gold lustre 
would not disappear?’ After running for 
about 90 days, we are glad to report that 
your material still fuses perfectly and 
we are more than pleased to continue 
using this product.” 


Send us 75 pounds more... | 
“We find that your Low Melting Machine 


Gold Medium works O. asbase sess gia 
us 75 pounds more.” 









| Every producer of thermography will welcome 


this formal announcement of a newly perfected 
VIRKOTYPE Low Melting Gold Compound. 

To users of automatic: machines it means 
capacity production without sacrifice of quality 
or lustre . . . . without disintegration of com- 
pound... . without delays or ee 
any kind due to compound. © | 


To users of hand machines it deci: bine 
gas of current costs . ... . increased production 
speeds . ... a uniformly better product. 
VIRKOTYPE Low Melting Gold Com- 


Superior to ola —i “Tatas » pound has been tried and tested under every 
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WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS co, Ine 


112 CHARLTON . STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE interest being currently 
evinced in the rapid progress of 
the Ludlow makes desirable a 
re-statement of the advantages 
the Ludlow offers to printers of 
the present day... advantages 
making for marked operating 
economies which result in turn 
in a higher percentage of profit. 

When a better system of job 
and display composition comes 
along, its steady progress 1s in- 
evitable, Thus it results that “the 
trend 1s to the Ludlow.” 


ITH the Ludlow system, matrices are set 

\) \) in a special stick, justified in a remarkably 

logical way, and inserted in a simple machine, 
which casts the line in slug form. 

As the matrices are returned to the case as soon 
as the line is cast, type shortage is impossible, 
and delays in looking for material are obviated. 

All printing is necessarily done from a brand- 
new type face, a feature which effects a radical 
saving in make-ready time. 

The Ludlow provides a true italic of full 
kerning design which will not break off in plan- 
ing down, on the press, or under electrotyping 
or stereotyping pressure. This is made possible 
by the slanting matrices. 








The TREND is to the LUDLOW 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 








With Ludlow equipment, it is easy to set jobs 
two, four,eight or more up, thus making further 
inroads on presswork cost. 

As has been demonstrated in public tests, the 
average compositor can set job and display copy 
the Ludlow way and distribute the matrices, in 
less time than he can set it in single types not 
including distribution. 

In Ludlow composition, the ideal of all-slug 
make-up becomes a reality. The greater speed 
and ease of slug make-up as compared with the 
handling of single types is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

The Ludlow compositor works directly from 
copy to set-up type. There is no type to be pur- 
chased or replenished. There is no casting room 
to be operated, no storage bins to be maintained. 
There is no case-laying and no case-inspection. 
There is no frozen investment of type in cases 
or in storage. These items of expense are wiped 
off the printer's operating statement at a single 
stroke with the installation of the Ludlow. 

Because it provides a more logical way of set- 
ting job and display composition, the Ludlow 
system offers to printers greater profits in the 
composing room. For many it has turned a loss 
into a profit; for others it has changed a narrow 
margin of profit into a generous one. 


You should know all the facts 
regarding the Ludlow and the 
reasons for its speed. These await 
your request, without obligation. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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SET IN THE NEW LUDLOW GARAMOND BOLD WITH ITS ITALIC 
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: Vari icty~ 
de Spice Typography 


a are days of style and fashion in 
all things—the printed page is the can- 
vas on which typographic style can find 
expression in the new mode... Put new 
life and vigor into the printing entrusted 
to you for production—use some of the 
new type faces and dress up the jobwith 
modern decorative material... Join 
those other progressive printers who are 
depending on the Trade Composition 
Plant for typesetting—get the newest 
and best in types and embellishment 
and aservicesuchas you never gave your 
clients before. Both at a cost less than 
in your own plant... Be wise. Go to 
the specialist for typographic service! 


If your compositor uses Wilkes’ Type Metals 
he is using the best. The guaranteed formula 
is stamped on every bar. 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


4 MAIN OFFICES and PLANT, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVE. 


& 


& Metals of Guaranteed High Quality for All Typesetting 
and Typecasting Machines 
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Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells Stree‘, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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OBSOLETE MACHINERY 
HE matter of obsolete machinery is receiving more 
attention from printers in all parts of the country 
and there is more or less concerted a 
to rid the ind 7 
profitable sufficient in every case that the 


ble machine. 


individual printer gets rid of an unprofit 
to trade in any old junk 
‘ re modern machine and we 
dismissed the old rock crusher from our minds when it 
left the plant. 
Sometimes there was a bit of sentiment att 
the old fellow, sometimes it was s und 
trial romance because it had helped us to build up 
business and had been with us so long, and on these o 
sions we reluctantly parted with 
From a business stand 
scant concern after it 


the antiquated rar 
cause us nothing but mirth 
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Minneapolis Printers Vote Fund ai 

to Junk Obsolete Machiner) 

fov. 21.—A f of $5,000 4 

bay one ater peaches a pellet ee 

pend bes tad cit is provided by a resolution —-* 

eae a the Minneapolis Typothetae at their ) 
second annual dinner-meet- 
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Intertype Users 


Know . 


a 
e e that the 


current discussion of the prob- 


lem of obsolescence does not 


affect them ... All Intertype 


improvements 


that have been 


developed during the past ten 


years can be applied to any ex- 


isting standardized Intertype. 


Intertype Corporation 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
London 


New Orleans 
Berlin 

















Scrapping Obsolete 
Machinery 


Secretar 


rive example of ser 
sit a short ime ago w 
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bringing the road up to a point v ent operation 
may be maintained. 
Th ig 15 quoted from the annual report of 1927 
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What Shall We Do on the Problem: of 
Used Machinery? 


By W.K. WANNER 


Every printer has an interest in this topic. Is the author right? If 
you don’t think so, how would you solve it? What is the answer? 


F LATE there has been a great work for these “ 
al of talk regarding used, sec- 
“ 


without intending, 


eaters.” Many, stating the argu: 


aper. 
» work into # special- 


obsolete printing ty line for these presses, and find their 


it, Also, to @ smaller extent 
ncerted action in re- 
gard to the scrapping of old machines 


these machines 


one-color machines idle. In this plant 


obsolete, they 


are used only when the two-colors are 


First let us see what we would term busy But the fact that other printers 
ow 


dictionary at 


this to our particular proble 
that each of the definitions above has 
® particular meaning Taking the labo- 


machines. 
has this subject to 


ithe What relation the 

Purchased for @ special contract that problem? If « desler refuses to take 

has since run out, or else not in use be- 

cause the owner has changed his gen- printer is forced to keep the okt ma- 
ws of print re th sew 


machines offered for @ trade-in the 


There 


OLD AGE 


When machinery wears out or becomes obsolete 


By W.J. Bow 


Treasurer Hughes-Ruie Company, Fi Pas Texas 


SON of sunny Italy is saul tu have operated 
a fruit stand in the lobby of the old Swe 


ilding during the days of the elder Mr. 
Dana. It was the custom of the great whtor, sv the 
story runs, to buy hus fruits there and to occasion 
«tor One day he in 
‘ony 

“Not verra gude, Mr. Dana, not serra guide,” 
replied Tony. “Maka de mun on the pennutta, lose 

him on da damn banan.” 


amd there is not even a surplus from a by-product, 
such as the peanut, with which to replace it. 


loaded into the expense of operation month by 
month, added to the cost of production and reflected , 
in the selling price of the delivered product. . 
in addition to the reciation charge there 
should alse be added to the operating expense sheet 
interest on investment. This should equal the Jocal 
bauk ip eee pberrowed cap 
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HAMILTON RUST- PROOF 
GALLEYS 


a /\ Se 


In the past year, 
thousands of print- 
ers have discovered 
that the new HAMIL- 
TON Rust-Proof Galley 
is an economic necessity for 
every composing room. 


Cadmium Plated Galleys—intro- 
duced by HAMILTON abouta year 
SINGLE WALL ago — has made this galley the most DOUBLE WALL 
STORAGE popular orie in all HAMILTON history. PRECISION 
And they can now be bought at prices sub- 
stantially the same, or even lower, than the 
prices paid for plain steel galleys up to now! 


No need now to use galleys that rust and become 
unsightly despite the best of care! The Cadmium 
Plating Process— keeps steel rust-proof throughout 
a long life of service. 








Available in two styles: 


Single-Wall Storage Galley Double-Wall Precision Galley 


Made with the same care as the Madeof specially drawn steel, uni- 
double-wall, except that it is single- form in thickness. It lies perfectly 
wall and not quite so finely finished. _ flat, and is square, smooth and free of 
Cheaper in price; ideal for storage. sharp edges. In short, a real tool. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Eastern Office: Rahway, N. J. Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE SOLD BY ALL PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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This battery of job presses in a large voca- 
tional school in an Eastern metropolis is 
equipped with Kimble Press-O-Matic Control. 


Kimble Press-0-Matie Control 
Swells Job Press Profits 


Thousands of progressive printers are 
profiting by the time-saving and produc- 
tion building features of Kimble Press-O- 
Matic Control. 


They profit through greater production 
made possible by the 4 to 1 control with 
stepless speed regulation that makes it 
easy to secure the most productive speed 
for every job. 


They profit by the push button control 
with which the correct operating speed is 
quickly regained after stopping. 


They profit in saved power, for Press-O- 


Matic Control uses power only in propor- 
tion to press speed. It is a proven fact that 
the Kimble Motor pays for itself many 
times over in saved electricity. 


They profit also through sustained 
production. They can depend on Press-O- 
Matic Control because it is the product 
of over 20 years of actual experience in 
making motors to fit the special needs 
of printers. 

You, too, can profit by using Kimble 


Press-O-Matic Control. Investigate its 
cost cutting features for your new presses 


Ask your supply salesman or write us 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


634 North Western Avenue :: 


Made for Printers since 1905 


Chicago, Illinois 


or replacements. 
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Made in Two Sizes; 4 Also made as Hand Lever Style 
30% and 34% Inches — To wh.ch Power Fixtures can be added later 


The Improved Diamond 
Power Paper Cutters— 


are efficient and profitable cutters in every possible way. 
They are constructed to give maximum service year after 
year, because every part is built with consistent excellence. 


Write Today for Illustrated Literature and Prices or Ask Your Dealer for Them 
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The Challenge Machinery Company 


Grand Haven, Michigan 





Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Avenue—BRANCHES—200 Hudson Street, New York 





OTE—Our interesting magazine “The Printers Album” 
sent free to those in the Graphic Arts who ask for it. 
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DEXTER 
SIMPLIFIED 
FEEDERS 


GIVE 20 to 4O 0, MORE IMPRESSIONS 
PER HOUR 


h J 


4 
b 


<> 
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Increasing your Production without increasing your Hour Cost is the 
surest way to add to your net profits. 

Out of the total number of sheets printed on your hand fed presses, how 
many sheets are profit? Twenty per cent? Thirty per cent? 

If so, then Twenty per cent, Thirty per cent, or Forty per cent more 
sheets obtained by Automatic Feeding will double, or more than double, 
your profits for each running hour! 

The Dexter Simplified Feeder is built for Miehle, Babcock and Whitlock 
Presses up to bed size 30x 43”. Send for literature showing the value of 
greater production through Automatic Feeding. 








‘| 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY [ 


28 Westi3ra.S$t. YS 
NEW YORK,NY. he “d 


“ 
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Printers and Publishers 
Agree on PROOFING EQUIPMENT 
rari 

world’s largest and most progres- 


sive printing and publishing 


plants agree that for practical, de- 


pendable, accurate proofsquickly 
made, the VANDERCOOK mod- 
ern Proof Press made for special 
requirements meets every demand 
year after year. The test of hard 
usage only accentuates their ma- 
terial and workmanship values. 
Wich. VANDERCOOK RIGID-BED 
II) PROOF PRESSES are made in 


many sizes and styles 


THESATURDAY W. 
EVENING POST i 


in both hand inking 
and automatic inking 
types. Alsospecial proof 
presses for color work 


for printer or engraver. 


Seek out the most prosperous 
of Printing Plants, Publishing 
Houses, Engravers or Advertis- 
ingTypographersinanycivilized 
country and you will usually 
find Vandercook Proof Presses 


Send for New Catalog of 


VANDERCOOK 
RICrD- PROOF PRESSES 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 
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THE TRADE PAPER 


When the common interest of a trade, profession, or specialized line of business binds 
men together, there is a need for the interchange of ideas and news. From this need 
has developed the Trade or Business Paper. Hundreds of these publications strengthen 
and stimulate the great American market by carrying ideas, inspiration, and news to 
millions of our modern business and professional men. They are messengers of American 


civilization which assist in making possible the effectiveness of modern advertising. 


CLEAR SPRING 
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RINTING 


See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 








Copyright 1929 West Virginia Pulp G Paper Company 





( Jhe MILL PRICE LIST Ditributors of © 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Bradley-Reese Company 


308 West Pratt Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


The Union Paper & TwineCo. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
35 East Wacker Drive 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Co: 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 


Graham Paper Company 
411 South Main Street 


The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 


Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


15 Orange Street 


Graham Paper Company 

S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets 
,.Y. West Virginia Pulp& PaperCo, 

New York Central Building, Park Avenue at 46th Street 
| Graham Paper Co. 


15-17 E. California Avenue 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth & Harney Streets 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, Public Ledger Building 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Co. of Pennsylvania 
Second & Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


CER, N.Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co: 25 Spencer Street 


MO. Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


Graham Paper Company 


130 Graham Street 


West Virginia Pulp& Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First & H Streets, S. E. 


IVMIOND. VA 


} 4 
(2 Hnpinsaly 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
AND PAPER COMPANY 
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Tnowusanns or our New VWiacaznes 
Are Giving Perfect Satisfaction in America’s Best Print Shops 


We guarantee them to be manufactured from the 
highest quality material obtainable and to work 
perfectly on any standard Linotype Machine. 


Try one or more at our risk 


Full Size. . . . . . $150.00 
Split Size (Upper or Lower) 110.00 


Interchangeable on all Standard Linotype Machines, 
Including Models 26, 25, 19, 18, 14, 8, 5, 4 and L 


Ricn & YIcLEAN, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Magazines, Molds, Liners, Etc., for Linotype Machines 


i> PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago St. Paul, Minn. San Francisco Philadelphia 
F. M. JOERNDT PERFECTION TYPE, INC. THOS. F. DONAHUE WM. W. CORTER 
5104 Barry Avenue 141 East 5th Street 200 Davis Street 6106 Catherine Street 
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All-Size Rotaries 


36x48 ALL-SIZE 


ROTARY PRESS 
(Upper Illustration) 


This press is a vital fac- 
tor in the production of 
novelty wrappers for 
food products, candies, 
etc. It prints two, three 
or four colorson Glassine, 
Parchment, Cellophane 
or Tin Foil—takes any size 
web up to 48-inch width 
—cuts off sheets any size 
from 20 to 36 inches (%4- 
inch variations) — prints 
and delivers in single 
sheets to lowering pile 
delivery at 5,000to 6,000 RA- MAKING EXAMPLES 
sheets per hour. Ad- f 

vanced Inking and Sheet of how automatic presses 
Register are exclusive 


features of this press. have been made adaptable to 


ULP.MeKidderAlLsze | UV@vious sizes and kinds of 


Rotary Presses also made paper by the world’s for emost 


in various other sizes 
“ee one te ° SHEET-FED 
or four colors on face and enema ROTARY PRESS 


one color on reverse. printing press es Sceesiitinassiihaa 














It ranks with web presses 


in production and equals 
WO ae ( ( O ar the finest printing done 
on flat-bed presses while 


possessing the same adap- 
tability to different sizes 
of paper and forms. Prints 
on any grade or weight of 
paper at a rate of 5,000 
to 6,000 sheets per hour. 
As compared with flat- 
bed presses it prints two 
sheets with one revolu- 
tion instead of one sheet 
with two revolutions. 
Now in extensive use on 
a great variety of large- 
edition commercial 
printing and catalog work 
ve as well as on important 
Two Distinct Forms ’ national magazines 


Two Make-readys a famous for fine printing. 


U. B M.~KIDDER PRESS Co., INC. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY « «* KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


38 PARK ROW Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. ee 
NEW YORK CITY CANADIAN OFFICE, TORONTO CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OLDING time and folding costs fall 
when the fast and versatile Model “O” 
CLEVELAND takes the job. 


It will deliver two or more signatures from 
one sheet if printed in gangs. 
It folds sheets just as fast as they can be fed. 
It folds 65 forms from the full 19 x 25 sheet, 
including many of real commercial value 


which cannot be folded on any other fold- 
ing machine of equal size. 


All adjustments are easily and quickly made 
without removing the fold plates. 
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General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK-— 1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. PHILADELPHIA— 1024 Public Ledger Bldg. 
BOSTON—813 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
CHICAGO—343 South Dearborn Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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Exterior view of the Buffalo | 

plant of the American Litho- 

graphic Co., Inc. and affiliated 

Alco Gravure, Inc. This firm 

operates eight establishments in 
the United States 
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Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance of performance 
that builds confidence. 











Row of — offset presses driven by G-E motors in the Buffalo plant of the 
American Lithographic Co., Inc. Note controller at left 


(G-E Motorized Power 


The-most rigid schedules of the printing industry are those 
demanded for carefully timed displays, booklets, inserts, etc. 
to support advertisers’ magazine and newspaper campaigns. 


To meet these exacting schedules, the Buffalo plant of the 
American Lithographic Company uses G-E motors and 
controllers exclusively on all presses and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Every piece of printed matter from this plant is 
printed, folded, and bound on General Electric equipped 
machinery. 


Whether you operate a small job shop or a large publishing 
plant, G-E Motorized Power can give you a new conception 
of economical, dependable, and flexible drive. For complete 
information and service, consult your nearest G-E office. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


_ 
200-262 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In 1720 a press like this 
was used by Benjamin 
Franklin’s brother in Bos- 
ton to produce a sheet 
called ‘‘The Courant.” It 
was suppressed by the 
authorities in 1722. Ben- 
jamin was one of the lead- 
ing contributors, though 
only 16 years old then. 
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CHICAGO 
636-720 Sherman Street 


KALAMAZOO 
223 West Ransom Street 


PITTSBURGH 
88-90 South 13th Street 


. HN gf “ 
dips Am . 
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DETROIT 
4391 Apple Street 


629 South Alabama Street 


DALLAS 
1310 Patterson Avenue 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 











RANKLIN’S influence on the printing art helped to pave 
the way for rapid development of printing during the suc- 
ceeding century. For eighty years Bingham’s Rollers have played 
an increasingly important part in that development, keeping step 
with every improvement in plates, presses, and printing methods. 
Quality printers everywhere today appreciate the adaptability 
of Sam’! Bingham’s Rollers to every printing problem, and the 
convenience of Bingham service in having new, seasoned rollers 
ready for shipment at any time. Use our Red Shipping Labels 
to send in your old rollers—now. 


We are prepared to supply any kind of rollers for any kind of press. 


DES MOINES 
1025 West Fifth Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Cor. East and Harrison Streets 


ST. LOUIS 
514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue 


CLEVELAND 
1432 Hamilton Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 
721-723 Fourth Street 


ATLANTA NASHVILLE 
274-6 Trinity Ave., S.W. 911 Berryhill Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


For 80 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses 

Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 

Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand 

Camco [Machinery] Limited, London, England 

National Paper and Type Company, Central and South America, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and West Indies. 


Uncle Sam buys 
“ore KELLYS 


Two additional Style B Kelly Presses have been 
added to the equipment of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington, D. C. A total of twelve 
Kellys is now in daily operation in this important 
Government Bureau. 


The first purchase of Kelly No. 334 was made in 
May, 1917. This press is still doing its daily stint 
without loss in production or printing qualities, after 
twelve years of service. 


The titles, charter number, serial numbers and seal 
are over printed on sheets of National Bank Currency, 
which were printed on flat-bed intaglio presses. The 
daily average production is 12,000 sheets, each con- 
taining six bills. Changes in form, running as high as 
twenty daily, are made on each press. 


Government printing bureaus in many countries 
also use Kellys and are adding to their equipment as 
demands make necessary. Private bank note companies 
have batteries up to a total of fifteen. 


These installations and repeat orders are significant. 
They prove dependability and satisfactory service. The 
unrivalled Kellys are the first choice for printing qual- 
ities and general all around efficiency. 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE LOUVAINE FAMILY WITH MODERNIQUE HARLEQUINS 
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makes whoopee . | 


Makers of musical instruments 
have climbed aboard the eye-appeal band- 
wagon, and are making whoopee with 
sales. They have joined with those who 
act on the principle that Beauty is a de- 
ciding factor with buyers . . . . and have 
found it pays. 

They have not only put Beauty into 
their products, but into the advertising 
matter that describes them . . . because 
so many people get first impressions of 


products through printed representations. 


coated paper can the average printer get 
good reproductions from fine screen half- 
tones and process plates. 

In selecting coated paper for catalogs, 
booklets, labels, broadsides, etc., the new 
CANTINE SAMPLE BOOK is invaluable, 
because it shows coated papers for all 
requirements of color, folding, printing 
quality, and price . . made by a company 
which has specialized in coated paper for 
more than 40 years. Write for a copy, 


together with nearest distributor’s name. 





The prime basis of eye-appeal ad- 
vertising is coated paper. Only with 





MAKERS 
AMERICAN 
RLAY 


BOARD 


OVI 


Address our Dept. 341. The Martin 
Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 








THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


COATED 
PAPERS 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


S 9 





CANFOLD 


ASHOKAN 


RO 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


Esopus 


VELVETONE 


‘SEMI DULL - Eagy te Print 


Litho C.1S. 
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Ideal Rollers 


IDEAL Typograph Rollers 


Thousands of printers have overcome their sum- 
mer roller difficulties with these heat and humidity 
resisting rollers. Usable as ductors and as dis- 
tributors on all presses, also for form rollers with 
rubber type. Will not swell, shrink, or melt under 
any speed. Unaffected by inks, pigments or 
cleaning fluids. Need no ageing and no resetting 
after first adjustment. It’s the one roller you can 
use summer or winter with equally good results. 


IDEAL GRAPHICS 


—non-meltable form rollers 


Graphic form rollers and Ideal Distributors are an 
unbeatable combination for ending your hot-weather 
troubles. Ideal Graphics are guaranteed not to melt, 
even during the very hottest weather. Graphics, 
while different in composition, are set, used, washed 
and handled like any other roller, and will give 
excellent year-around service. You need Ideals 
if you want better, longer lived roller equipment. 


There’s an Ideal Roller for Every Printing Need 


NEWS GRAPHIC Rollers 


This roller—a recent addition to the Ideal 
family—is a definite solution of the news- 
paper publisher's roller difficulties. News 
Graphics stand up under long, high-speed 
runs even on the hottest days. Publishers 
seeking a roller capable of summer and winter 
use should investigate the greater service and 
economies this new type of roller affords. 


WATER BASE Ink Rollers 


Every printer experienced in jobs requiring water 
base inks has long wanted an improved roller 
equipment for this class of work. Try our new 
Water Base Ink Roller in form and distributor posi- 
tions. They eliminate swelling and stickiness, and 
are easily and quickly washed for color changes. 
If you use water base inks, you'll find this roller 
a big advance over any other you have tried. 


Our Free Book 
Points the Way 
to Greater 


Our Products are 
Fully Protected 
by United States 
Patents 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PATENT OFFICE 


ROLL E RS 
IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 


lies tet THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


2512 W. 24th Street NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ill. Branches in All Principal Cities 


General Offices Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
Long Island City 
New York 








Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of 
oils an 
varnishes similar to » used in 
printing ame. All-season rollers 

d true. G teed not to 
melt, shrink orswell. For use as 
ductors and distributors on al 
presses and for form rollers with 
rubber type. 











Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous com- 
aang * principally ae use as 
‘orm rollers. May also be us: 
as ductors hes distributors. 
Can be used at any desired 
speed of pee Guaranteed not 


Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to 
resurface or recondition their 
own rollers. For use in all posi- 
tions and on all presses. A big 
forward step in pressroom prac- 
tice, particularly for large estab- 

ts, and in shops where a 





to melt. News 
Rollers are eaten made for 
high speed newspaper presses. 





constant supply of good rollers is 
essential. 





Lithographic Rollers 
Made of vulcanized veg- 
etable oils and varnishes. 
For all positions—water or 
ink—on any offset or litho- 
graph press, printing on 
paper or tin. Made with 
either smooth or grained 
surface, ground true. 
no breaking-in or scraping. 
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PRINTING INKS 


Copyright, 1929, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 
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KREPUSLIC BLACK 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








WILLSEA 
WORKS 


ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YOUR COPY FREE 


What shall we do about this problem of “Paper versus Relative Hu- 


midity?” . . . We know that it is a problem that is confronting us daily 
in our efforts to produce quality work . . . to speed up production 
.. . toreduce our handling costs . . . to conserve our materials. In the 
brochure “Paper versus Relative Humidity”, these questions and others 
much in the mind of forward-thinking lithographers and printers, are 
answered intelligently, helpfully. A limited number of these soundly 
valuable little books are still available. A request on your business 


stationery will bring your copy——promptly! 
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None of your outside purchases 


comes as near being a 


lOO% Buy 


as TRADE COMPOSITION SERVICE 


Toward a ‘Reduction in Your Composition Coste... 


Reduce the working force in your Composing Room 
to the smallest number of employees necessary to 
produce your steady, every-day, composition re- 
quirements, and send the balance of your work to 
a reliable Trade Composition Plant—there is one 


near you prepared to serve you to your advantage 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION, 173 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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COLLINS TRANSLUCENT COVERS 
SUGGEST IDEAS GALORE! = = = 


Ever so rapidly grows the consciousness among 
printers and advertisers that Collins “Translucents” are as ideally 
suited to the cover position on booklets, catalogs and brochures 
as they are to display cards, menus and individual announcements. 
That is why the word “Translucent” is now qualified with “Cover.” 


There’s LAIDTONE TRANSLUCENT COVER, for instance, in White, Ivory, Light 
Blue, Light Green, Robin's Egg Blue, Orange and Yellow. Beneath a surface 
perfectly coated for the finest half-tone or full-color work, one finds the laid 
effect of Laidtone Book. 

Then there’s the innovational and extraordinary FABRATONE TRANSLUCENT 
COVER in White, Ivory, Blue and Green. It’s the patterned three-ply “coated” 
that gives the modern muse something new to think about and use. 


Nor must we neglect the good old ULTRAFINE TRANSLUCENT COVER in 
White, Primrose, Flesh and India. It’s been the faithful Collins standard for 
many, many years. And very soon a surprise will be announced in the form 
of MODERNE TRANSLUCENT COVER, something radically and absolutely new. 


But small justice can be done these ““coateds”’ with brief paragraphs of 
words. That is why each of them has been assembled into an interesting 
portfolio exhibit which contains workable ideas. That is why these 
portfolios are offered to you for the few moments it will take to ask 
for them. That is why, perhaps, we have written this announcement. 


Sold by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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POSITIVE Printing 
TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL T'yp € 


] , depends on a constant metal level in 
— machine pots at a certain fixed tem- 
perature. Let the temperature fluc- 
tuate, too high or too low, and your 
type metal goes out of balance— 
squirts, hollow slugs, low lines, foul- 
ed plungers, fouled throats and 
jammed ejector blades are some of 
the results. 
The Monomelt System melts your 
killed-out slugs and trimmings under 
positive temperature control at 510 
degrees Fahrenheit. It then automat- 
ically feeds clean, hot metal, with 
each cast, to the machine pot, which 
is also held at the constant ideal cast- 
ing temperature and at proper level at 
all times. Results—perfect, solid 
slugs, with sharp, clear faces, elimi- 
nation of metal furnace, great sav- 
ings and increased production. 




















the. 
a « 
a 

% E 


M 
“etercereres : 


Hundreds of newspapers, large and small, type 
compositors, printers and publishers in U. S., 
Canada and foreign countries have eliminated the 
metal furnace, speeded up production and stopped 
composing room leaks by installing the Monomelt 
System, which pays for itself in less than one year. 














Electric or Gas Monomelt Units for Linotype, 











By delivering at all times a 
sound, solid slug, the Mono 
melt cuts dry mat troubles, 
saves make-ready time, de- 
creases proof-readers’ errors, 
gives a clean, high quality 
reading page. 


THE MONOMELT CO. - - 


Sole agent for the British Isles: H. W. CASLON & CO., Limited, 82 Chiswell Street, London, England 


Intertype, Linograph, Ludlow, Elrod 
and Monotype. 


“‘Why melt metal twice to use it once?”’ 


1621 Polk Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Holland and Belgium: JOSEPH KELLER, 63 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland 
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tm TRIMMITER saws, trims, 

CaG miters, undercuts, routs high 

Trimmiter . slugs, finishes imperfect dis- 

Model play slugs, sharpens its own 
No. 2 saw blades. 


tm ROUTER, JIG-SAW AND z pier 
TYPE-HIGH MACHINE ‘oe CaG 
makes cuts type-high, saws Router, 
unusual shapes, mortises Smeets . 
inside and out, routs cuts ex- 2 
actly even all over—does a 


number of things well. 


Typesetting machines made speed of production. As speed 





Patented 


grows it needs a stabilizer to keep it under control. The 
automobile needed better carburetion and better brakes. 
Type machines have needed other machines to perfect their 
product and make it usable. C & G Tools are the final comple- 
ment of the typesetting machine—they are doing much other 
work for better and more profitable printing—and doing it 


easier. The Trimmiter and the Router complete the cutting 


equipment of modern composing rooms. You need them both. 


Rm The inventive genius of 

Mr. Edward Cheshire has pro- * 
duced more helpful tools in Sold by leading Typefounders and Dealers every- 

the forward movement of the or write direct to the Manufacturer 
printing business than any 

man of today. Each one has 

revolutionized the old ways 


of doing things—each has Cheshire & Greenfield Mig. Co. 


made for greater economy and 
greater efficiency. 182-184 E. Clybourn Street . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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“this machine is going to enable 
us to get additional business” 


The 
ROSBACK 








Has a Capacity of From 48,000 
to 72,000 Pamphlets per Day of 
Eight Hours 


It has a capacity of 48,000 on 2-staple work, 
39,840 on 3-staple work and 72,000 on 4-6-8 
staple work. ; 

Has automatic trip for starting and stopping 
stitcher head. When no pamphlets are sent 
through the machine no staples are made. 

Jogs the signature perfectly before stitching. 
Automatically staggers the staples. 

Automatically delivers the pamphlets. 

Can be operated from 162 to 290 staples per 
minute—with five quick change speeds. 

One adjustment for change of thickness. 

Special features of this machine are its sim- 
plicity of construction, easy adjustment and 
great capacity. It is strictly a commercial ma- 
chine that can be set for any job in less than 
five muintes and can be profitably used on the 
smallest jobs. With this machine no job is too 
large. It has from 2 to 4 times the capacity of 
a hand-fed stitcher. A Multiple Station on Ma- 
chine—Inserts while feeding. Built for 2, 3 or 
4 and 6 station work. 





The Brandow Printing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 








Albany, New York, May 21, 1929. 


F. P. Rosback Manufacturing Co., 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

We are very glad to have had with us today Mr. Wassen, who 
has inspected our machine and finds it to be in perfect condition. 
He approved the manner in which we installed the electric equip- 
ment or push button. 

Here are some interesting comparative figures: We printed a 
40-page, 8x 1014, 3 stitches Time Table, semi-annual. In addi- 
tion, in September, 1928, handled, in the old method of stitch- 
ing, a total stitcher time for 7,000 copies of 6-8/10 hours and 
there was 30-8/10 hours of girls’ hand time. In addition on 
April 26, 1929, for 7,500 copies, total stitcher time was 4-9/10 
hours and girls’ time, which included the extra helpers on this 
machine, was 23-1/10 hours. In other words, figured on the basis 
of our plant cost, the 7,000 lot cost us $6.40 a thousand and the 
7,500 lot cost us $4.88 per thousand. 

We feel that this machine is going to enable us to get addi- 
tional business by the reduction by cost per thousand units. 

Very truly yours, 


THE BRANDOW PRINTING COMPANY 
(Signed) Epwarp C. Branpow 


By Edward C. Brandow 
Per C. B. 








ROSBACK Creations are 
backed up with a reputa- 
tion of 49 years’continuous 
experience in successful 
machinery building. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Dealers in All the Principal Cities of the World 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY 
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IN THE WORLD 














OW clear and pure the crystal white spray of a majestic fountain 
seems. Yet, this purity is one of appearance only. The waters that are 

used in the making of Artesian Bond, on the other hand, have a natural 
purity that extends beyond appearance. Filtered through miles of pearly sand 
. .. fresh and pure from nature’s own bubbling fountains . . . they are the 
very essence of liquid perfection. Small wonder Artesian Bond has that clear, 
brilliant color . . . that strong, substantial feel. It comes in loft-dried, hand 
sorted sheets . . . ready to use without hanging or racking. Ask for samples. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Stimpson & Company, Inc. 

. C. Dodge Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
ARGO, N. DAK. 





Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Tayloe Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
L. S. Bosworth Company 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
estern Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 
Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. « 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm Company 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. «., 
John W. Graham & Co. ' 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ve = 4 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co. | 4 4 ] ‘ Af 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Standard Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 
Andrews Paper House 
Division S, Walter, Inc. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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5 Minutes Harns $5.00 


For One Printer 


One California printer, by proving 
his composition charges with an Avery 
Typesetting Scale, sold a job at an in- 
crease of $5.00 over his regular price— 
5 minutes work. Another gets $3.50 extra, 
another $11. Think what this means. 
Let your customers know “‘scale” values 
and you, too, can easily earn extra dollars 
you have not had before. Send Today. 














“er | ‘HE Printer cannot remove the AVERY 7 VPESETTING S$ CALE 














advertising literature ts based on cost records and experience of successful firms It is 


low-price emotion of the customer ican myer pene sae mec Pe 
with the facilities he now uses. SEER 

“Therefore, anything that will stand- 
atdize prices in the minds of the cus- 
tomers will be a virtual God-send to 
the printer. 

“If you can induce printers first to use 
your scale and then second, put it into 
the hands of his customers, the mil- 
lennium will almost have been reached. 

“I believe your composition price- 
scale is the most advanced business help 
that has come into the printing indus 
try in the past decade. 

“More power to you. I would gladly fa Imprint Name Here 
donate a month’s personal salary if you a eae, 

This scale is based on $4.00 per hour. Special scales on the ©1929 


can induce 300 out of the $00: pom basis of $3.50, $4.50 and $5.00 per hour are also available. 
ing plants in Los Angeles to use your 


wonderful scale.” 































































































































































































































































































































































































The Avery Typesetting Scale 

ee 3 Copies is an attractive two color folder, 

Secretary-Manager, Printing $2.50 bound in a substantial cover. It is 
Trades Division, Los Angeles : : . 

an interesting study in costs—worth 

its weight in gold just to know the 


Arthur Aver ca and his Type facts that lead to profit. Your cus- 


317 SOUTH HILL STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. tomers will appreciate this knowledge. 


It Must Earn $1.00 for You on the First Job or Your Money Back 
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Hamilton Steel Newspaper 
Cabinet No. 12032 


Write for more detailed information 
about this remarkable labor-saver. 


The latest development in a cabinet for the newspaper composing room. Fast, 
efficient, and compact. After months of study and experimenting, this article has 
now reached a perfection of development where its installation is an economical 
necessity for the proper and speedy handling of newspaper display advertising. 


The illustration shows the working side of the On the reverse or case side of the cabi- 
cabinet. There is ample space on the flat working net are compartments for leads and slugs 
surface for two compositors each handling a full- from 31 to 103 picas; also cases for cut- 
page advertisement. They have within easy reach off rules from 1 to 8-columns long, spacing 
leads and slugs from 4 to 30 picas, 29 compart- materials, two letterboards and 12 extra 
ments for machine border, two compartments deeptypecases. At the end of the cabinet, 
each for 3, 4, 5 and 6-column materials, and bins below the dead slug bin, are 14 compart- 
for storing long and short empty galleys. ments for full-length materials. 


Truly a rapid-fire piece of equipment. Its use eliminates countless 
steps, because everything the workman needs is at his finger tips. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Office: Rahway, N.J. — Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles 
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“It isn’t so much the heat 
as it is the humidity 


The above comment is heard so often that it has become a joke. But it’s 
no joke in a printing plant that is not equipped ‘for humidity control. 

Humidity may vary as much as 70 per cent or more during a single day. 
Is it any wonder that paper sometimes shrinks and stretches to such 
an extent that perfect register is impossible? 

Bahnson Humidifiers maintain uniform relative humidity throughout the 
year. They eliminate troubles due to static electricity, by removing the 
cause. They improve the efficiency of presses, folding machines, and 
bindery equipment. They reduce spoilage, prevent delays, and substan- 
tially increase production. 

Investigate the Bahnson System—first, by reading our booklet, 
“Printing With Conditions Just Right,’ which will be sent on request; 
second, by making a few inquiries among Bahnson users. Do it now! 


The BAHNSON Company, 93 Worth St., New York 


General Offices and Factory WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


provide the easiest, safest, most economical method of controlling humidity 
in printing plants. Let us send you proof—facts, figures, and a list of users 
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The No.3 Boston 
> Wire Stitcher 


The versatile No. 3 Turning the handwheel to gauge thickness of work 


i 1 automatically adjusts all parts; flatand saddle table 

Boston Wire Stitcher in one piece instantly positioned for either class 
has enjoyed notable pop- of stitching. Wire used No. 30 round to 21x25, 
flat. High speed, exquisite stitching; over- 

ularity everywhere. Many head hele evcloctsicennturdehee. Special 
heads for % inch width of staple to 


thousands have been sold at secure the inner pages of coated 


paper saddle work or parts to 


home and abroad during the past convert the standard 2 inch 

° . ° dth of lei § h 
twenty-five years. The No.3 is a sim- pag ain on 
ple, efficient, dependable wire stitcher Soueebed ss sate 
handling miscellaneous work from two 


sheets up to one-half inch thickness capacity 


wvovv 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; 
in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY; in Canada by 
SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 
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The No. 3 Boston Wire Stitcher 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE LOUVAINE FAMILY WITH MODERNIQUE MODERNISTIC BORDER HARLEQUINS 
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The New Sheridan 
GATHERER 


Accurate micrometering. 
Specially adapted for handling single sheets. 


The New Sheridan 
Rotary Counter-Balanced 
STITCHER. 

The New Sheridan 
High-Speed COVERER 
and BINDER 


New suction cover feeder. 
New cover breaker. 











Combined In One Unit 


Roller BearingsThroughout 
Latest Type Oiling System 


The Gatherer, running two-up, the Con- 
veyor, traveling at twice the speed of the 
grippers, the Double Stitcher, stitching 
every other book—the product is delivered 
toand covered by the Covering Machine at 
a speed of over 125 books per minute. 


Accurate gathering and jogging, high- 
grade stitching and a uniformly good 
covering job, guarantee a high-class prod- 
uct with a clean, flat back and perfectly 
registered cover. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


129 Lafayette Street, New York 


550 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


To 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND OFFSET PRINTERS, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND TYPOGRAPHIC PRINTERS, 
TIN DECORATORS, LABEL PRINTERS, 

NAME PLATE MAKERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Introducing 
HUEBNER ECONOGROUP 
PHOTO COMPOSER 


A Scientific Precision Shop Tool for small or large plants 
The only Photo Composer protected by 





patents sustained in U. S. Courts 


ay 


The Lowest Priced Photo Composer and 
Plate Maker on the Market 


- = making economically grouped or repeated offset 


plates, copper plates, zinc etchings, also negatives on glass 


or film. 
For making group subject original plates from which 


maximum size electrotypes are made for large type presses. 
For producing complete press plates for small Typo- 

graphic, Vertical, Horizontal or Rotary Presses. 
Eliminates waste and time-consuming operations. 


Cut your production costs and compensate yourself! 
We provide practical processes and formulas adapted for your particular work. 
Write for complete information to 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


344 VULCAN STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Power bull's eye 


e 
without 
POWERFUL bow, perfect in balanced strength 
Control - . . arrows perfectly formed and feathered. Yet 
® 


the shot will sink in the outer circle . . . if the aim 
j & wors ¢ is not perfect, too. 


Likewise, with electric power—aim determines 


th an how close to the “‘bull’s eye”’ electric motors will 
; carry your plant . .. the bull’s eye of maximum 

was ted labor, time, and production savings. 
Modern Motor Control aims power . . . oversees 
motors ... leads them, when required, through 
— automatic production processes ... supplies new 
| ) convenience in machine manipulation . . . protects 


men and motors from disorganizing accidents. 


Thirteen Times Thus your choice of Motor Control is important. 

the Manpower of Industry It fixes the limits of these advantages . . . determines 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors how completely you use electric power. That is why 
Electric motors in America’s indus- so many vigilant industrial leaders personally weigh 
thes tating provide werkingerpanity the facts with care . . . specify the Control wanted 


equal to 250 million workmen. That i ps 
is more than 13 times the actual on all the motor-driven equipment they buy. 


number of men employed. How 
Gattels Gils ane of “man” The performance of Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 


workers is used to bring down costs trol has made it the standard for judging all such 

baa my ee —— equipment through more than three decades. Cutler- 
Hammer is the exclusive choice of many leading 
plants... standard equipment on successful motor- 
driven machines... and the Control recommended 
by far-sighted electric motor builders. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1249 St. Paul Ave. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER HAMMER 


Z| a 
Es 


e 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


(8244) 
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‘C&P 14%x 22 CRAFTSMAN 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 








& é we One of the big advantages 
“$2 sj qt of the C & P Automatic 
Craftsman is its complete 


visibility. The operator can 


see the work at every step as it goes through the press, from 
the lifting of the sheet off the pile, to the platen and back 
upon the delivery table. Any hitch or slip is instantly 
apparent and can be immediately corrected. This complete 


visibility promotes rapid, efficient and economical operation. 
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The Profit-Paying Press 
of Many Purposes 


OU can’t afford to keep an 
employee unless he returns 
you a satisfactory profit. 
Nor will you use him on 
work for which he is not 
adapted. 


Neither can you afford to keep worn out, 
obsolete equipment. The press that cannot 
do good work and requires constant attention, 
laborious adjustment and frequent repairs is 
wasteful of profits. 


Another source of waste profit lies in the 
use of expensive long run equipment for small 
jobs. Tying up a cylinder press on work that 
properly belongs to a platen press means sac- 
rificing your profits or charging your customer 
higher prices. Either way you are at the mercy 
of your competitor. 


Price naturally is a big factor in meeting 
competition. But the price that gets the busi- 
ness is not necessarily a cut price. It’s a mat- 
ter of figuring prices on the equipment that 
will handle the job most 


economically and efficiently. «9 Chandler @ Price 
PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS 


For those jobs that make the most money 
for any printer, the Automatic Craftsman 
Press is ideally adapted. It will turn out at 
low cost vast quantities of run-of-the-hook 
work up to 1414 x 22 inches. It will give you 
surprising quality on delicate exacting work on 
which it will not pay you to tie up expensive 
long run equipment. 


It gives unusual performance on fine half- 
tone and color work with perfect register and 
clean impressions at a speed up to 2300 per hour. 


Versatility is an outstanding feature. It 
handles all kinds of stock from 13-lb. bond to 
10-ply cardboard. From Christmas cards to 
ice cream pails, it meets every requirement of 
difficult, out-of-the-ordinary printing. 


Because of its low operating cost and all- 
around economy the Craftsman Automatic is 
a big money-maker. One pressman can operate 
three or four units at a time. Combine this 
with its small purchase price, low cost of up- 
keep and dependable long life—then you get 

the real picture of its profit- 
fc) roducing possibilities. 
Rip Pedacingp 


It wili pay you to investigate the Craftsman Automatic. 
Let us send you complete information. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


vWwvVvvVvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvwv 
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Cylinder Presses 


Automatic device kills static 100%; 
saves 0.5 hour per press per day—elim- 
inates slip-sheeting on 89% of heavy 
forms—press output increased 14.28%. 


A 


Accept 30-Day Free Trial Offer 
sae 


The owner of a Babcock 35 x 48 averaged 
670 impressions per hour. He attached an 
Automatic Craig and got 791 impressions. 
His press time was charged at $3.00, so he 
made $3.60 more per day by automatic off- 
set elimination. 


In addition, he also killed static 100%. So 
his allowance of 0.5 hour per day for static 
trouble was not necessary. That added an- 
other $1.50 a day to the press profit. 


His pressman operates the Automatic 
Craig from the press control button: When 
the press starts, the electro-magnetic de- 
vice (patented) starts the heater. When 
the press stops, the heater automatically 
stops. There is no other device like this one. 


With it 920 cylinder press plants have done 
away with slip-sheeting on 89% of their 
heavy forms. So the device often takes one 
to three girls off the payroll. 


Accept 30 Days’ Free Trial 


An apprentice pressman can attach the Craig in 
15 minutes. You can put it on any Miehle, Kelly, 
Babcock, or other and use it 30 days without cost. 
See for yourself. There is no down payment, no 
deposit, no obligation. If you don’t make money, 
send it back. 


Write us make and size of the press, kind of cur- 
rent, frequency and voltage. We will send full par- 
ticulars, prices, and free 30 days’ trial offer with 
6 months’ budget payment plan. 


Craig Sales Corporation 
636 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 





CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 7 
636 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Please forward details of your 30-Day FREE 
Trial Plan for our consideration. 


NAME 








FirM 









ADDRESS 





14.28 Per Cent 
More Output on 
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Better 
Line-up 


will give you the advantage 





























Three Proven Sizes: 38x50, 45x65, 50x75 


... at the New Low Prices 
brings you perfect Line-up 


All features but the lighting are the same. 
This is omitted; that’s why prices are lower. 


You get the same superb accuracy, from the same 
geared straight-edges that lock in position in the same 
manner, 2) inches, % inch, and flat on the sheet. No 
torn sheets — no holding up of straight-edges by hand 
while moving them across the table. The same Auto- 
matic Ink Liners produce the same hair-fine sharp ink 
lines. The same quick-action sheet grippers and guides 
insure the same rapid and accurate positioning. The 
New Craftsman Line-up Table is built in the same 
three sizes, proven right by experience, 38” x 50”, 
45” x 65”, 50” x 75”. Only the price is smaller. Otherwise 
you get the same unfailingly accurate precision device. 


If you are still depending on old-fashioned, makeshift 
or indifferently accurate line-up paraphernalia, this is 
your opportunity to get the best at a figure never 
before obtainable. Write us and tell us just what kind 
of shop you run and we will tell you which of the three 
Craftsmen will serve you best, and the cost. Better 
write today. 













Line-up Table Corporation 
Makers of the World’s 

Leading Line-up Device for Printers 

49 River Street Waltham, Mass. 


Sole Distributors for Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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THAT LITTLE DIANA 
WERNT HUNTING 


THIS LITTLE DIANE 
STAYS HOME 


Diana, the Grecian goddess of the chase, spent her days 
in a highly strenuous manner. Equally strenuous but oh, so 
differently Mrs. America 1929 spends her time! Hundreds of 
interesting, busy things to do and only 24 hours to do them in! 


No wonder she saves her energy here and there—for instance 
in her buying. No more does the household-husband-child 
manager dash off to a store and buy a new frock, an electric 
refrigerator or a sport touring car in hit-or-miss fashion. In- 
deed no! The preliminaries, the pros and cons, the elementar- 
ies, are all done at Home, in the friendly depths of the arm- 
chair, with Hubby and the dealer’s own literature at hand! 


Booklets and folders — silent yet impressive salesmen of wise 
managers or dealers. Today’s direct mail is beautiful, forceful, 
powerful. Each new piece is a keen competitor for the next. 
Hence an ordinarily attractive mailing isn’t enough if you 
want to make an impression which leads directly to sales. 


Don’t make the mistake of offering your product on a paper 
not suitable to the appeal which you are making. If you want 
to bolster your facts by putting your prospects in a pro atti- 
tude toward your merchandise, use one of the Kamargo quar- 
tette for your printed message. 


Here are colors as gay as a New Year’s Eve party 
or as sedate as the report of the Foreign Mission 
Board .... each adapted to a number of products. 


Whatever your product may be—for women—for 
men—for perfume or machines—there is in the 
Kamargo quartette the exactly right paper for your 


direct mail. There’s 


Ravenna—the newest, some think Morocco — of leather-like texture 
most beautiful — reminiscent of and a 

the old Italian laid papers. ‘ 

Gay Head—a mottled paper of sidteenithieih seas 


and economical. 


KAMARGO MILLS 


Founded 1808 
KNOWLTON BROTHERS 
Watertown, Mew York 
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New plant of the Nu-Art 
Engraving Company, Chicago, 
designed and built by Austin 


Consider a New, Modern Plant 
of Your Own 


IGH rent and an inefficient plant layout are handicaps that any printer 
or engraver finds it hard to work against. Those who take the progres- 
sive forward step into a new plant of their own gain many advantages, such as: 


1. Efficient layout of departments and machinery, planned for 
their exact requirements and for speed and economy. 

2. Good daylighting and ventilation, resulting in better work- 
manship with less strain. 

3. Fewer absences and less turnover of employes. 

4. Favorable location, away from congested high-rent districts. 


Austin engineers have designed and built many such plants for printers and allied 
trades. You will be interested in the facts available on types of plants, their 
comparative advantages and costs, layout, useful floor space, lighting, ventilating. 








Phone the nearest Austin office, write or send the memo below 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 7 Cleveland 


Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


New York Chicago 
Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 








Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are interested in a 





Eeadlintdieal 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.” 
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If you can put it on 
a platen press— 
you can make a 


bigger profit 


HEN why not bring your platen presses to full efficiency 

by equipping them with Automatic Feeders and 
enabling them to print everything, size permitting, that 
comes into the shop? 9 The versatility of the KLUGE 
FEEDER is its major virtue. It will handle anything from 
onion-skin to 8-ply board, including envelopes of all 
sizes and shapes, and do it on an upkeep expense of less 
than a dollar a month. Its original cost is considerably 
less than the labor saved and the extra profit produced 
during its first year on the job. J Constructed so well 
mechanically that ten years of service marks little deteri- 
oration, yet with a simplicity which guarantees ease of 
operation, the KLUGE represents a source of production 
and profits that no printer can afford to be without. 





Inquire of the Printer Who Uses One 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


Manufacturers of the KLUGE and B& K 
K&KLIGE Automatic Platen Press Feeders tB &S K 


FEEDER SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. FEEDER 


‘Branches with Operating Exhibits: 


Atlanta, 86 Forsyth St.,S.W. Detroit, 1051 First St. Philadelphia, 235 N. 12th St. 
Chicago, 733 S. Dearborn St. St. Louis, 421 N.3rd St. Los Angeles, 324 E. 3rd St. 
Dallas, 217 Browder St. New York, 77 White St. San Francisco, 881 Mission St. 


Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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Vistt the G. P. O. 


The Government Printing Office will be 
one of the points of interest to printers 
during vacation trips to Washington this 
Summer, and an added attraction to those 
attending the U. T. A. Convention in 
September. 

Under the direction of Hon. George H. 
Carter, Public Printer, and a staff of com- 
petent assistants, the Government Print- 
ing Office has attained a high standard of 
efficiency and has become one of the best 
equipped plants in the entire printing in- 
dustry—as well as the largest in the world. 

Of particular value to the industry at 
large is the notable work being done for 
the graphic arts by the technical research 
laboratory, established six years ago to 
test and develop standards for materials 
of all kinds used in printing. 

In the Monotype Department in the G. 
P. O. are 100 Monotype keyboards and 130 
Monotype type- and strip-casting ma- 
chines. The Annual Report of the Public 
Printer shows an average of 6,849 ems per 
hour was maintained by Monotype key- 
board operators during the year 1928. 
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Monotype Magazinet 
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The Possession of a 
Monotype is Evidence 


Branches of Printing. 








Lanston Monotype 
MacuHINE CoMPANy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hon. George H. Carter 
Public Printer 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 












You Can Do It, Too! 


It should be obvious to even the most 
casual thinker that all printers cannot be 
specialists, and that there will always be a 
profitable market for diversified printing. 

The list of Monotype users contains the 
names of many hundreds of printers who 
have built successfully on the enduring 
foundation of good printing in producing 
commercial and job work, blank and ruled 
forms, catalogs, house organs, etc., etc. 

These printers have taken advantage of 
Monotype versatility and the high quality 
of printing which may be dpne from Mono- 
type-set type, and are selling the product 
of their plants at a profit both to them- 
selves and to their customers. 





Fighting Upward! 


Henry Niles, a victim of infan- 
tile paralysis from a small town 
in the Tennessee mountains, 
won the Davison prize at the 
Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, New York, for his 
splendid courage and _ persist- 
ency, cheerful spirit and win- 
ning personality, success in the 
face of a triple handicap of 
double spinal curvature, para- 
lyzed legs and delicate health, 
and because of his independent 
spirit in attempting to meet his 
financial obligations. At the 
Institute he learned to operate a 
Monotype keyboard. He is now 
employed asa keyboard operator 
in a printing plant in Yonkers, 


N. Y. Hats off to Henry Niles! 
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Henry Niles at the Monotype 






Monotype Facts 


More Monotype machines 
were sold during 1928 than in 
any previous year in the history 
of the Monotype Company. 

During the past three years 
more than thirty-five new type 
faces were added to the typo- 
graphic resources of Monotype 
users. 

The Monotype sets the stand- 
ard for good typesetting all over 
the world. 

More than 80 per cent of all 
composition done on Monotype 
machines is straight matter. 





This page is_set in the Monoty 
Cochin series—Roman and Italic, Bold 
and Bold Italic—available for machine 
typesetting in 6, 7,8, 9, 10 and 12 point, 
and from 14 to 36 point for casting type 

.to be used for hand composition. 
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WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 
For inserting and wire stitching saddle- 
bound booklets, catalogs and publica- 
tions, one or more on, automatically, at 
one operation, in sizes ranging from 
6 to 39 inches in length, and from 3 to 
18 inches in width. High speed, simple 
adjustments, increased production. 











HALL BUNDLING PRESS 


Constructed for great pres- 
sure. Besides being used as 
a bundler, it is capable for 
smashing gathered and in- 
serted ‘“‘spongy’’ sections, 
pamphlets before trimming, 
sections for hard-bound 
booklets, catalogs, etc. This 


SAFETY TRIMMER 


IW 
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VA 
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labor-saving bundler should 
be in every bindery. 


LA, 
2 


One publisher was reluctant to believe 
they could trim 80, 32-page mag- 
azines per day. They are trimming as 
many as 144,000 copies per day with 
their Safety Trimmers. Send for port- 
folio of testimonials. 
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: J KETT STRIPPING MACHINE 
i _ Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, 
HALL BINDERY TRUCK a ee , Blank Book Makers, Library Binders 
Sturdy construction with and Catalog Publishers should investi- 
casters, complete with two, gate the unusual merits of this machine 
three or four shelves as if you are interested in lower costs and 
desired, 5512” high, 25” wide, greater profits. 
20” deep. A great time and 
floor space saver. 
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BERRY ROUND 
HOLE CUTTER 


Straight savings on round 


Z68. 


NICCO AUTOMATIC 
DUSTER — HEATER — COOLER 


For Raised Printing 
Produces embossed and engraved 
effects, without the use of dies or 
plates, direct from printing press at 
press speed. Can be fed by hand or 
attached to all automatic fed presses. 
Write for detailed particulars. 


holes with this new and 
better round hole cutter. 
This drill gives more service 
because it extracts the 
shavings from the cutters. 
Write for circular giving full 
particulars. 


HALL FOLDING MACHINE 
For rapid and economical work requir- 
ing accurate register as well as speed. 
Meeting all ordinary and special 
requirements for performance in any 
bindery in every sort of condition. 
Made in all sizes up to 74 inches. 
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A.W. HALL COMPANY 


HALL SERVICE 
106-8 West Harrison Street 
Telephones: HARrison 2193-2194 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| BABCOCK 
FEATURE 


What USERS Say 
about BABCOCK’S 
Interchangeable Rollers 


“We like the method of throwing the rollers out 
of contact by means of a lever, the universal de- 
livery, and the interchangeable roller feature.” 
—Buck Printing Co., Boston, Mass. 


“We have learned to depend on the Babcock En- 
gineering Department with assurance that their 
Presses are always kept up to or ahead of the 
times.”—The Seeman Printery, Durham, N. C. 


“The driven distributor rollers are a distinct ad- 
vantage, and the interchangeable rollers are an 
economy.”—Barber & Doane, Elmira, N. Y. 


The universal delivery, the roller throw-off, and 
the interchangeable rollers, and especially the 
ease of setting the rollers, are all time-savers.”— 
Glover-Wood Press, Paterson, N. J. 


“Features liked: Quick throw-off of rollers, uni- 
versal delivery, ink distribution, ease of make- 
ready, accurate register, even impression, inter- 
changeable roller feature.”—The A. C. Gilbert 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


“The form and distributing rollers are inter- 
changeable, thus saving on the roller bill. Old 
form rollers can be used as distributors.””—Bar- 
ber-Hall Printing Co., High Point, N. C. 


“The interchangeability of the rollers and the 
roller throw-off lever are convenient and eco- 
nomical features which to our mind are very im- 
portant.”—Stamford Press, Inc., Stamford, N. Y. 
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All Composition Rollers 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


on BABCOCK Presses 


Form rollers, table rollers, top riders, ductor 
— all interchangeable! Another Babcock feature 
which saves a substantial amount of money. 
Also a great convenience for the pressman. 


With interchangeable rollers, you get maxi- 
mum service out of every roller you buy, 
without in the least impairing the quality of 
your presswork. When the form rollers are 
no longer perfect, you put them on the ink 
table, or elsewhere, and get considerably 
more service from them. 


Interchangeable rollers are a feature of all 
Babcock three- and four-roller presses. 


Read, at the left, what users say about this 
and others of Babcock’s Fifteen Features. 


The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


460 W. 34th Street, New York 


Representatives and Selling Agents in Principal Cities 
from Coast to Coast 


BABCOCK 


MODERN FLAT-BED PRESSES « HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATICS 


TWO-COLOR SHEET-FED ROTARY 
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Factory: New London, Conn. 













IDEAL 


Out of the many types of MEISEL 
presses the “‘All-size Rotary Press”’ in 
eight models is IDEAL for the follow- 
ing reasons: 








1. Handles the paper from the web in sheet 
form. 


2. Once through the machine for the maxi- 
mum number of operations. 

3. Simple web line. 

4. A jobbing rotary press. 

5. Speedy. 

6. Provides for all the ‘‘Factors of Profit.” 



















R-1153 
Series 1-SSM-3 





MEISEL machinery is IDEAL because in the con- 
struction has been assembled the perfections of over a 
generation of printing press engineering knowledge. 





















“MEISEL PRODUCTS ARE BUILT TO HELP THE PURCHASER” 





Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


AAS, _,”™NICCO 


AAutomatic 
ay oN FOR RAISED PRINTING 
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The Nicco Automatic combines Dusting, Heating, and 

Cooling in one operation. It makes Raised Printing a 
practical and economical process. 

Write for full particulars 


DEXTER FoLtpbeER Co, 
28 West 23 Street 
NEW WORK 
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“Wright” Drilling and Punching Machines 
have “everything” ! 


Durability! Ease of Operation! Efficiency! Versatility? 
Tremendous Production! 


The 
Wright Multiple 
Spindle Drill 
Model No. 


ALL “WRIGHT” MACHINES ARE BUILT TO 
INCREASE OUTPUT! LOWER COSTS! 
AVOID TROUBLE! SAVE TIME! 


PAT The J.T. Wright Company 
Na 


Manufacturers of Paper Drilling, Punching and Perforating Machinery 
Also Designers and Builders of Special Machinery 


2733 - 2737 COLERAIN AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Ag ies in Principal Cities 
IN NEW YORK: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., 424 W. 33d Street IN ATLANTA: J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 223 Central Avenue 


IN CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., 112 W. Harrison Street IN DALLAS: Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 1100 Commerce Street 
IN DETROIT: Floyd A. Mahl, Factory Representative, Polk Bldg. PACIFIC COAST: American Type Founders Company 
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20ONER 
or LATER ~ 


| he only a question of time . . . maybe 
tomorrow—next week—next month—you 
will be up against it for a reliable number- 
ing job. Will you be able to fall back on the 
Super-Force? Here is a modern typograph, 
ready and waiting to serve you on the most 
exacting job. It is made in the modern way 
to meet modern demands for speedy and 
accurate work with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. Sooner or later you will need 
the Super-Force. Why not order at least - re se 
one now? 4 The numbering specialists who 

evolved this famous typograph are also oy 5 
available for designing numbering machines r ‘Ss 
for special purposes. Any numbering prob- « 

lem can be solved by these experts—as SU PER- F 
proven by the long list of nationally known 
concerns equipped with special ““FORCE”’ A WEW TYPOGRAPH 
equipment. May we explain this service to mee / . 
you—without obligation? ; s 





eA 


Wim. A. Force & Co., Inc. 


105 Worth Street ... . New York City 
180 North Wacker Drive . . Chicago, Ill. 
573 Mission Street . . San Francisco, Calif. 
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... Paid for Itself” 


We consider the purchase of a 
TrimOsaw one of the best in- 
vestments we ever have made in 
printing plant equipment. It 
is a great time and labor 
saver; thus materially in- 
creasing production and reduc- 
ing costs. Its great utility 
and all-round usefulness soon 
enabled this machine to pay 
for itself. Therefore, it is 
but natural that we are highly 


D.B.G. ROSE, : : 

esti tai Generel pleased with the TrimOsaw. 

Manager of the 

Standard Ptg. Co., BD Be Gy ROSE 

at Louisville, 

Kentucky : 
President-General Manager 


The Standard Printing Co. 


‘| C. E. UEHLIEN 

The World’s Leading Printer’s Saw =| operating the model 

|) | A-3 TrimOsawatthe 

~<] Standard Ptg. Co. 

=| plant at Louisville, 
Kentucky 





Never Operated a Machine 
of Greater Utility 











in all of my 25 years’ expe- 
rience in a printing plant I 
have never operated a machine 
of greater utility than the 
TrimOsaw. It is convenient, 
simple and easy to operate. 
It really is a self-contained 
machine, performing equally 
well as a type high planer, 
router, drill, jig saw, miter 
machine and saw trimmer. And 
merely changing a belt will 
bring all of its features -into 
immediate use, which, together 
with its speed and accuracy, 
make it practically indispen- 
sable in the modern printing 
plant. 

C. E. UEHLIEN, Operator 
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*Ouitlast the Factory” 


Where Giant Presses Grind 


The ponderous weight of printing machinery, the vibration of giant presses, 
the constant trucking of forms, stereos, paper stock and other heavy ma- 
terials, all impose a terrific strain upon the pressroom floor. G The problem 
of finding floor material that will withstand this strain is a serious one for 
printers unacquainted with the enduring qualities of Kreolite Wood Blocks. 
Among the many big publishing and printing firms whose floor problems 


Prices now as low as 24c per square foot, installed complete 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in . — BX 
All Large Cities ; 


a 
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| 
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Kreolite Wcod Blocks have permanently solved is the New York Tribune, 
One of the floors installed in this plant is illustrated here. € Smooth, resilient, 
sanitary Kreolite Wood Block Floors in your plant will forever end your 
flooring problems. Have our floor engineers study your needs and make 
proper recommendations. This is a Kreolite service that is rendered without 
cost or obligation. 
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SALGOLD “Automati 


aati Sad 


: Jobber 


A real fast automatic flat-bed press for the 
small and medium sized printing plant 








This is a compact unit for high- 
speed production, constructed 
by the best engineering brains. 
The materials and workman- 
ship combined make it an ideal 
machine for plain and color 
printing and is guaranteed for 
register in color work. 


Its size is 10 by 15 inches, with 
a speed of 3500 impressions per 
hour; envelopes, two up, 6000 
per hour. It can be installed in 
a very small space. For high- 
speed production work, at an 
initial cost that assures profits, 
it will pay you to invest your 


money by installing this ma- . 


chine in your plant. 


Priced to meet every pocketbook 








T COMBINES good work with ease and simplicity of - 
make-ready and perfect register up to four colors 
and production at a speed that is positive. 


The way to obtain all of this is through a genuine 
automatic jobber press as exemplified in the SAL- 
GOLD AUTOMATIC JOBBER Cylinder. It is not 
a jobber platen press with automatic feeding attach- 
ments. It is, instead, a real fast automatic flat-bed 
printing press unit adapted to every kind of printing 
production, whether in one color or up to four colors, 
and capable of handling each kind of paper, from the 
cheapest to the most expensive art paper, as well as 
carton board, envelopes, etc. In other words, if you 
wish a complete automatic printing machine to turn 
out the plainest as well as the most expensive art 
workin colors at speed production, purchase a SAL- 
GOLD AUTOMATIC JOBBER. The quality of the 
machine is high and the price right and within reach 
of each and every good printer. 








Salgold Machines are sold on the basis of integrity, character and honorable dealings, plus knowledge— 
profit-making machines for the printing plant and allied industries. Tell us about your production prob- 
lems and perhaps we can suggest something, as we have every facility to be of real service to you. 








For sale 


exclusively by... Howard D. Salins Golding P rinting Mach. Inc. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - 


Telephone 
HARRISON 5936 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How about your 
SAW COSTS? 


MODEL B COST CUTTER 


Cuts them because of 


Greater accuracy... Quicker, easier 
handling... Superior work holder 
. .. better method of setting and 
grinding Trimmer Knives... 
Smoother operation . . . Greater 
provision for taking up wear... 
Finer construction. . . Longer life 
and quality considered a lower price. 


Write for circular 
of either model 


MODEL A COST CUTTER 


Cc. B. Nelson & Co. 


727 S. Dearborn Street Chieago, Illinois 














Air-Conditioning» 
Unit 
lends wings 
to production 




















IRST, the York Unit “produces” predetermined 

humidity and correct temperature as easily as any 
other single piece of machinery turns out any other 
kind of product. 

There’s no central system of air control to install, 
no cumbersome series of distributing ducts. Instead, 
you place in position a York Air-Conditioning Unit, 
connect to water, electric and steam lines, adjust 
controls and presto! —it’s ready for work. You can 
have one Unit or more, as you need them. They 
are independent. By this means you decrease invest- 
ment and operating expense. 
At the same time you set up 
a movable system, with Units 
which can be shifted to meet 
future plant alterations. 

With ideal conditions 
established, you speed up 
production and lower unit 
costs... We'll gladly send 
you the whole story of this 
important advance in air 
conditioning practice. 
Write to York Heating & 
Ventilating Corp’n, 1553 San- 
som St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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matic machine-unit basis! Costs 


. less to install, less to operate. Y 


iii 


YORK 
Air-Conditioning Unit 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP’N 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ooo. Step Up your profits with 
this Thompson Concentrated Type Cabinet ! 


a. we can show you how this compact, 

labor-saving and orderly cabinet will pay for 

itself in a very short time. 

Lowers your composing costs. Provides quicker 

service on jobs. Insures better workmanship. And 

these are only a few primary features of this very 

productive unit. 

Avoid useless confusion. End the waste of valu- 

able time. Cut out lost motion. Investigate this 

moderately priced cabinet now. Complete specifica- 

tions and price on request. 

Antique Oak or Olive Green Enamel Finish. 

No. 12113 Removable Working Top is standard equip- 

ment. On the bank are spacing materials cases as follows: 

No. 12007-A — Space and Quad Case for spaces and quads. 

No. 12007-B — Thin Copper and Brass Case for 14 point 
Copper Spaces and 1 point Brass Spaces. 

No. 12007-C — Lead and Slug Case to hold leads and slugs 
from 1}, to 914 picas by ens. 

Removable working top is also equipped with a rack 

with numbered compartments to hold leads in lengths 

from 10 to 40 picas by ems, and of slugs in lengths from 

10 to 50 picas by ems. 

Body of cabinet has 46 California Job Cases and 2 

Blank Cases. 


COU 
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For Sale by Independent Dealers 


and Type Founders the World Over No. 12007 Cabinet ‘OMPSoN - 
(Case Side) ~ CAB co 


SRompson Cbinet Company Ludington, Mich., U.S.A. 
Agents for Canada 


MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, CANADA — Sole 


INEY 














The GOVERNMENT 
Printing Office Uses 


3 PERFECTAS 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co. 
has also ordered its third Perfecta. 


Because 


1. It is Fully Automatic. 
Set the gauge, move the lever once only and it will 
clamp, cut and feed the paper pile forward to hair- 
line register. 


2. It is Speedy. 


And it SAVES Thirty-two cuts per minute . . . scissors-like cuts .. . 


the work of several ordinary cutters. 
Labor, Time and Money 


Since these Concerns have installed 
Perfectas theyhave bought no others 


Gugler Lithograph Co. - Polygraphic Co. 
Linde Paper Co. - International Ticket Co. 
Essex Press - Latham Litho Co. 
Zabel Bros. - Courier-Citizen 
Livermore & Knight 


CPP pigy p= 22227 H+ 
CLL, . 
trey, 
wo) 
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Mail this coupon for information about PERFECTA and 
our 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER 








H. H. HEINRICH, Inc. 
15 Park Row, New York BARclay 1367 


Representatives Wanted in All Parts 
of the United States 
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—in Newspaper Make-Up Tables 


A type of newspaper make-up table that is becoming increas- 
ingly popular among the larger dailies. Designed for speed 
and economy —a remarkable time and labor saver. 


A series of unit trays is available for various make-up materials. Any 
desired combination of these trays can be placed on the sloping bank 
immediately below the working surface, and beneath these trays may 
be placed an assortment of letterboard units and galley units for various 
sizes of galleys to meet any customer’s requirements; also, a unit con- 
taining a truck for storing and transporting empty galleys, is available. 


A series of electric lights is placed below the working surface and along 
the top rail, giving ample light for working on the under part of the 
table. Lights overhead can also be had as shown in the illustration. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 











Eastern Office: Rahway, N.J. Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th St., Los Angeles 
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New Model Miller 
High-Speed Press 


“Fastest Flat-Bed Press 
Built” 


Speeds Per Hour, up to 

Largest Sheet 

Smallest Sheet 

Automatic Suction Pile Feeder, capacity 

Independently Driven Continuous One-Speed Ex- 
tension Pile Delivery, capacity 

Distribution Rack, Cam and Table 

“Standard Practice” Adjustable Feed-Guides and 
Grippers. Gripper margins as narrow as three 
points. 

Unobstructed access to bed, rollers and fountain— 
calls for no tiresome side-reach or back-breaking 
stoop. 

Unnecessary to remove form from press to make 
changes or correct margin lock-up. 

Equipped with efficient Gas Sheet Dryer and Static 
Eliminator. 

Built strong and sturdy to withstand years of heavy 
service. Simple withal and easy to operate. 

Operation ratio, one pressman to two machines. 

Average net production ranges as high as 4000 per 
hour. 

Write for illustrated descriptive booklet, samples of 
work, production records and other interesting 
High-Speed data. 
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Miller Master- 


“The Printer’s 
Greyhound” 


Speeds Per Hour, up to 

Largest Sheet 

Smallest Sheet 3144"x5I4” 

Automatic Suction Pile Feeder, 
capacity... 6%” 

Printed-side-up Sheet Delivery, 
located full view of operator, 
capacity 614”. 

Four-roller Cylinder Press Type 
Table Ink Distribution. Disc 
Type Distribution optional at 
lower cost. 

Handles all weights and grades of 
flat stocks, onion skin to heavy 
cardboards, including all sizes 
of envelopes. 

Equipped with Electric Sheet 
Dryer at slight extra expense. 
Operating ration one platen press- 
man to two machines. On long 
runs this ratio may be increased 

to three. 

Average net production ranges as 
high as 3000 per hour. 

Write for illustrated descriptive 
booklet, samples of work, pro- 
duction records, and other in- 
teresting Master-Speed data. 





Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


(NAME CHANGED FROM MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY ) 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 
LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. 
DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street 


NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London, England 
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This handsome four-color illustration is shown through the courtesy of the 
Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, Illinois, and printed from plates made in 
the concern’s engraving department. Specializing for years on fine calendars, 
the company has built up a remarkable volume of business and earned the 
reputation of being one of America’s outstanding color printers 
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Type Has Become a Dominant Part 
of the Advertising Picture 


By JOSEPH A. KISS 


Whether you stick by the old typographical standaras or lean 
toward the new fashions in composition, you will appreciate 
this analysis of type use in effective layouts. Read it now! 


HE preoccupation of our modern 
minds is a challenge to the ingenu- 
ity of the alert typographer. To- 
day’s advertiser has a message as 
pertinent and as complex as ever provoked 
the efforts of any typesetter in the days of 
verbose presentation. Modern life, with its 
numerous ramifications, must be adjusted 
to abbreviated exploitation, and the mod- 
ern typesetter is elected to fill the office of 
surgeon for this major operation. 

And so to the problem. In setting to- 
day’s advertisement it is not sufficient to 
be unique—one must also be practical. The 
simple violation of established precedent 
does not guarantee accepted modernity. 
Even the most violently different composi- 
tion, if it is good, has a definite scheme 
which it follows with the same fidelity as 
was ever demanded by any fundamental 
practice. Freedom—yes. But always prop- 
erly controlled freedom. Freedom without 
control becomes license. 

At first glance the modern typograph- 
ical arrangement appears to be merely a 
destruction of old-time principles. Even if 
that estimate were true, one must credit 
the new era with at least a “systematic” 
destruction. However, the true sense of 
balance and harmony in composition can- 
not be destroyed any more than can the 
primary colors in the range of art or the 
law of gravity in matters that pertain to 
balance. Time will never change the basic 
scheme of color harmonies. Fads will never 
alter the principles of balance—the rela- 
tion of masses to white space, or any other 
fundamental of type arrangement. 
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Modernity is not a fad but a develop- 
ment. Old-time typographers should wel- 
come it with the same enthusiasm that a 
chemist welcomes the discovery of a new 
formula. Today’s type layout is genuinely 
a new formula in advertising. A new for- 
mula was needed. People—the purchas- 
ing public, the advertiser’s audience—are 
constantly changing. The old treatments 
were insufficient. As for the new—well, 
viewed in the light of the current psycho- 
logical knowledge it is throbbing in tune 
with the tempo of the age in which we are 
living. Today it is right. What tomorrow 
will demand is another question. 

It should be consoling to the old crafts- 
man to know that this new practice does 
not require him to violate any rules other 
than those founded purely upon precedent. 
Rules so established are never permanent. 
The changing tides of public demand are 
ever at work altering the requirements of 
approach. Only basic laws remain forever 
unchanged. And modernity of expression 
respects them all very fully. 

Now let us observe how modernity has 
changed old habits while remaining true 
to old laws. In the first place, type has 
changed from being an “accessory after 
the fact” to a “principal” in creation of 
commercial progress through the printed 
pages. It is now indivisibly and insepara- 
bly a part of the whole. Unity of purpose 
and continuity of thought have long been 
fundamentals in the processes of the copy- 
writer. In only too small a way have they 
been integral with the thinking of the lay- 
out man or the typographer. The units of 


the advertisement—heading, illustration, 
body, and signature—have been placed in 
trite formation. The typesetter has come 
to believe that the heading of an adver- 
tisement must always be a definitely dis- 
jointed expression placed boldly at the top 
like the cornice of a building. 

It is true that modern methods have not 
found a new position for the cornice; on 
the other hand, modern practice has re- 
moved it entirely. And, in the same man- 
ner, the heading—so long immutable from 
its Gibraltar-like position—has rather suc- 
cumbed to the inroads of originality and 
finds itself a part of the opening paragraph 
as in illustration No. 1, suspended at the 
side of the body as in illustration No. 2, 
as a corner embellishment as in illustra- 
tion No. 3, or at times eliminated entirely. 

Adherence to old habits does not insure 
the success of the advertisement. No mat- 
ter how strictly all the laws of composition 
are followed, no reader is forced to accept 
the message so sincerely delivered. Every 
reader may be considered a disinterested 
reader right from the start. He must be 
lured by the physical charm of the adver- 
tisement. In achieving this, type now plays 
an important role, since it is a part of the 
unit called “layout”—the entire advertise- 
ment—the first picture to greet the reader. 

The reader, having been properly im- 
pressed, commences to read. At this point 
poor composition may ruin the most vivid 
romance or make dull the keenest wit of 
the ages. So the typographer turns actor 
and gives life to words. By choice of type 
faces, sizes, and arrangement he animates 
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the manuscript, brings sparkling fascina- 
tion to the printed pages and an irresistible 
magnetism to the message of the adver- 
tiser. He does this by weaving type in and 
out of the pattern, improving the compo- 
sition and strengthening the tenure of the 
complete advertisement. 
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This public mind of today is as differ- 
ent in its interests from that in years past 
as is the adult mind from the infantile. 
Advertising has reached new peaks of pub- 
lic importance. It is the new educator, the 
pioneer who travels ahead of the masses 
directing attention to achievements and 
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senses of a high-speed public. Even quite 
irrelevant factors now tend to diffuse the 
one-time sharp focus of attention. For in- 
stance, the free use of color in our daily 
lives lessens the attention value of this 
once-compelling medium. That big, black 
kitchen stove, which at one time could eas- 
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sible! 


to bed 


comes home at night 


Fig. 1 
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Outstanding illustrations of this typo- 
graphical development are shown here. 
Notice illustration No. 4. See how the two 
small, open panels of copy help to “hold 
up” the keystone shape of the illustration 
and how the full-measure subheading at 
the bottom forms a strengthening base for 
the complete advertisement, while the two 
main panels of copy run on a diagonal to 
carry the eye farther down to the name of 
the product. Even below the name type 
forms a sort of anticlimax by a repetition 
of the general shape of the advertisement 
in miniature. Remove the type masses and 
you have nothing. Type is certainly a gen- 
erous part of the picture. 

Illustration No. 3 shows type as the ma- 
jor perpendicular of the layout. No rules, 
no artwork, no plate in the perpendicular. 
Just type—a tall, graceful column inter- 
secting the illustration and supported by 
a full-measure line across the bottom, bal- 
anced by a small double line of type run- 
ning horizontally through the top of the 
illustration. Type is as vital as the illustra- 
tion. The typographer comes into his own 
in dominating public attention, for type 
is now a vital part of the picture. 


for cleven-year-old Dorothy, bind up the cut on Johnny's finger, put the baby 
and yet manage to remain fresh and cheerful when a tired husband 
Impossible? No wonder a woman smiles 2 little 


to herself at that story of a mere Columbus and a mere egg 


May 25,1009 


BUT THERE IT STANDS! « “Stand an cag on end? Impos- mont ht 
But Columbus smiled, deftly brought the egg down on the table, crack- : : 
ing it ever so slightly at the bottom — and there it stood. . . . But what 


woman is there who doesn’t know éustinctively how thus to negotiate the im- 


possible. To take a dollar 
and make it do the work 
of two. To gather up the 
odds and ends in the re- 
frigerator and evolve a 
dinner that would do 
credit co the chef at the 
Ritz. To get three meals 
a day, wash che children 


and send them off to 


The new 
vogue in 


school, sweep, clean, mar- 


ket, cut out a party-dress 


smoking... 


NOWADAYS many men make it a practice to anoke a few cigars every 


comes 


pleasure and a new smoking sw 
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A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 


Making even the 
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Fig. 3 


surrounding the most mundane things 
with a new aura of romance. 

Hoop-skirts lose their fascination in a 
short-skirt age. Public attention so easily 
won in years past is now a fleeting trea- 
sure much coveted but rarely won for long. 
At every turn advertising finds new com- 
petition shouting, pleading, or cajoling the 
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day. And it's the vogue with increasing numbers of these emokers to choose 


the Ron’ Bees Panastela. From its filler of pedigreed Cuban tobacco 


Panatela 10¢ 


the rich, fragrant flayor—the cool milduess that gives them genuine 
Ten cents each, Foil-wrapped. 


Tey a Rowe Burs Panatela today. 


HAVANA PELLER 


Fig. 2 
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ily be ignored, now commands interest be- 
cause of its delightful color harmony. But 
with eyes so accustomed to color it tends 
to lose value by loss of contrast. So the 
most prosaic things have turned theatrical. 
The eye is assaulted from every side by 
counter-attractions. It becomes calloused 
to color vibrations. It requires a greater, a 
more powerful stimulus. 

Where once a pretty girl’s head would 
attract favorable attention to advertising 
because pretty heads were rare, now vi- 
brant color and daring illustrations strug- 
gle for an instant’s attention in an already 
crowded life. With the entire world rising 
to a new pitch of intensity the require- 
ments for impressing such an audience are 
ever increasingly difficult. With each ad- 
vertisement becoming as beautifully effec- 
tive as the finest, the advertiser has turned 
to the long-neglected element, type, open- 
ing a broad vista that is a delight to the 
advertising man who senses the need for 
the unique. In type he finds limitless op- 
portunity for versatile expression. 

New type faces constantly make their 
appearance, each offering a delicate shade 
of variance in mood and more accurately 
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fitting the exacting problems of current 
advertising. Type has ceased to be a fixed 
metallic substance in the mind of the ad- 
vertising man. Type has assumed multiple 
roles in putting over the story. Type is the 
means of expression. Type is the decora- 
tive panel. Type is the border and the 
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amplify this effect the advertiser has 
backed up the type with panels of Ben 
Day color. Note how the name and ad- 
dress are placed in the panel in the same 
type face and size as the body so as not 
to destroy the effect of the massing. It is 
a very simple layout, yet decidedly effec- 
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necessary at the right. Here, too, type and 
illustration are inseparable. 

And so type becomes pictorial as well as 
literary. Instead of the old illustration, 
headline, body, and signature we have type 
systematically distributed throughout the 
full area of the space, as in illustration 
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rules. Type is the masses that form the 
balanced composition. Add to this flexibil- 
ity the infinite number of available faces 
and sizes and it is small wonder that, in 
the search for originality, advertising has 
turned to type as a happy solution. 

In illustration No. 5 type actually re- 
places what in earlier days would perhaps 
be a decorative panel. Here type with a 
telling message replaces futile panels. The 
type is the panel just as, at the top, type 
replaces heavy rules. The entire arrange- 
ment is founded upon squares and rec- 
tangles and naturally gothic bold-face is 
used as a perfect harmony. Where are the 
paragraphs—where the margins? Were 
paragraphs employed the full-panel effect 
would have been destroyed. Type here is 
more than expression; it is part of the pic- 
ture, and it must be used as the artist uses 
paint—to fill spaces pleasantly in perfect 
composition. Note how the headlines are 
set in full measure, for they replace rules 
that would not stop short of full width. 

Example No. 6 shows the use of type 
as part of the masses in a very definite way, 
for the type matter is shaped to fit the 
general shape of the two illustrations. To 
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easy way to save $5 


THEIR 


Shoes 


oe te 


matehed by North light and 
ent by hand, counters of full 
grain leather and nothing else, 
double-stitching throughout. 
Put the Smith Smart Shoes 
on your feet and the $3 in your 
pocket. You have as 
much style and comfort and 
good shoe value as money can 
buy, and a quality npon which 
three generations of Smith 
shoemanship has been proud 
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Fig. 6 


tive and thoroughly in accord with modern 
practice. Remove the type matter here and 
you have an empty page. Put it back and 
you have balance in which the copy is the 
picture—the picture is the copy. 

In illustration No. 1 the type matter 
engulfs the illustration with an extra-deep 
leading on account of the narrow measure 
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TO MEET THIS ERA 
OF GREATER PRODUCTION 


The Easy-Writing Royal is 
designed to meet the re- 
quirements of modern bust 
ness —to speed production, 
to stand the pace of rapid- 
fire correspondence. 
A product of constant re- 
search and experiment, it 
embodies exclusive princl- 
ples of ease and accuracy of 
operation . . . vital improve- 
ments in typewriter design. 
Built of finest materials 
to conform to exact stand- 
ards, Royal's superiority is 
instantly apparent. in your 
own oitice, put this modern 
B business machine to any 
M test. Let your operators 
prove the true value of the 
Casy-Writing Royal... its 
Greater speed and acouracy 
with jess fatigue. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc 


fir inches and Ayencles the Wortd Gvor 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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No. 7, where type is the connecting link 
between a number of illustrations. Type 
pierces into and drapes around the illus- 
trations. Note that just at the point where 
the reader might become a little fatigued 
a change of face is introduced and the 
story goes on. Illustrations are differently 
shaped. Every possible effort is made to 
avoid all danger of monotony. 

There are vital points in the physical 
makeup of virtually every advertisement 
where the reader might turn the page and 
lose to the advertiser forever the oppor- 
tunity of that moment. These points I 
call fatigue points. They are mental if the 
thought is too difficult to grasp or not 
clearly expressed. They are physical if the 
type choice causes eye strain. At those crit- 
ical instants disinterest creeps in and the 
slightest foreign activity will win away 
the reader’s attention. The study of these 
fatigue points forms a complete subject in 
itself for future analysis. 

However, it is sufficient to say that by 
sheer force of weight, black type upon a 
white surface, the typographer can swing 
interest onward in an increasing intensity 
through the entire message to the end of 
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the advertisement. Modern advertisers are 
doing this successfully through the codp- 
eration of competent typesetters and lay- 
out men. Such talented operators strive 
for unique balance in layouts—interesting 
approach, varied arrangement, and nov- 
elty in type placement, shunning forcibly 
the impending danger of monotony, and 
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linen-covered board binding with a neatly 
printed label, “Enthronement Edition, 
The Japan Advertiser,” and sealed snugly 
with two white bone pins. 

Within this is the paper wrapper, at- 
tractively printed on front and back and 
having ovals die-cut near top and bottom 
of the backbone to allow for the knots 
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The congratulatory announcements in 
advertising space used by the American 
and other companies doing business in 
Japan are a doubly important feature of 
this special edition; first, because they 
alone made it possible, and, next, on ac- 
count of their typographical nature. If 
The Japan Advertiser—of which Benja- 
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get many thousands of miles 


of carefree, economical 
motoring 





always with due reverence for the princi- 
ples of good balance, which must remain 
paramount in every instance. 

So thought replaces habit and expres- 
sion finds new garments with which to 
clothe itself in its studied effort to charm 
the fickle reader. So the typesetter ad- 
vances to the position of the true artist. 
More than ever before in all history the 
typographer is now a key figure in the pro- 
duction of successful advertising. Type is 
now in every sense a part of the picture. 
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Remarkable Edition Issued by 
The Japan Advertiser 


Just prior to the enthronement of His 
Imperial Majesty Hirohito as Japan’s 
124th emperor, which took place in De- 
cember, The Japan Advertiser, of Tokyo, 
issued an Enthronement Edition which is 
truly remarkable for its quality and un- 
usualness. The edition is 12 by 17 inches 
in size, and consists of about two hundred 
pages. The book is encased in a separate 
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formed in tying the two half-inch heavy 
and varicolored lengths of braided silk 
which constitute the binding unit. The 
cover of the edition is of purple cloth- 
covered board, having a front-cover Jap- 
anese illustration in various colors, the 
back-cover illustration and the type of the 
front cover being effectively run in gold. 
The front cover is broken an inch from 
the backbone to relieve strain upon the 
binding. The cover boards are separate 
and the binding edge of the pages is ex- 
posed, being gilded to within three inches 
of the top and the bottom, at which points 
silk ribbons running to and around the 
page corners have been applied for pro- 
tective and decorative purposes. 

Text pages are handled in a similarly 
high-grade and impressive fashion. The 
ink used is a rich brown verging closely 
upon purple, which provides plenty of 
strength for the text matter and lends 
warmth and distinctiveness to the illustra- 
tions. Many of the halftones are outlined 
and many are vignetted, the result justi- 
fying the additional expense. 
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min W. Fleisher is publisher and editor— 
maintains in its ordinary editions the char- 
acter of typography and layout displayed 
in the Enthronement Edition, this pub- 
lication may well be studied and emulated 
by so many American publications which 
think that their advertising typography 
and layout are just about all right. Al- 
though 118 quarters, halves, and full 
pages of these announcements were run, 
each advertisement received capable and 
distinctive treatment. The ad-composition 
department had resort to every style of 
pleasing type and every size, various kinds 
of initials, and an infinite number of 
border combinations in the effort to make 
each announcement an individual creation 
without subordinating other neighboring 
advertisements. Also, as one examines 
this commendable specimen of the finest 
typography, it is significant to notice that 
a small size of Bodoni is the nearest ap- 
proach to a modernistic type face utilized 
throughout this admirable edition; legi- 
bility and beauty received first considera- 
tion in the selection of type faces. 
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Where Unsound Business Policies End 
the Printer’s Profits Begin 


By WILLIAM R. ASHE 


EARLY all printers have a species 
of inconsistent religious respect 
for those theories and ideals ad- 
vanced by preachers of print- 

ing righteousness. Actually most printers 
do a lot of preaching themselves. They do 
a lot of professing, too, but somehow in 
actual practice some do not measure up. 
And so with characteristic human failure 
many are losing a great deal of the profit 
which always comes to those who main- 
tain consistent respect for ideals. 

As practical business men you are miss- 
ing the high-profit mark of individual suc- 
cess, because of failure to establish your 
practices with strong offensive and defen- 
sive virtues. In a sense I know that you 
fully appreciate the fact that weak con- 
formity to the practices of an ignorant 
minority never compels the respect, con- 
fidence, and codperation of customers and 
competitors. Yet many printers seemingly 
prefer to risk the hazards of foolishly igno- 
rant practice, rather than enjoy the surer 
advantages flowing from a policy of wis- 
dom and four-square honesty. 

We can never believe that the average 
printer is really dishonest at heart by de- 
liberate choice; neither can we regard the 
force of competition as justification for 
illegitimate practice. All of us have sim- 
ply followed lines of natural resistance, 
unmindful of demoralizing issues, while 
efforts of self-preservation have only con- 
tributed to self-destruction through an in- 
dustrial pandemia. What is the end, and 
where, if any, is the cure? Is there a policy 
or plan whereby individual profit can be 
assured and through which values may be 
restored? I believe there is extreme neces- 
sity and also possibility for improvement. 

Are we going to rebuild or continue to 
destroy? The question is a personal one 
and the responsibility personal. To begin 
with, I would say that individual profit 
can be assured, and that industrial price 
reconstruction is a possibility; but it must 
be seeded in individual aversion for and 
elimination of that which has destroyed 
our values, our codperation, and the con- 
fidence of our customers. It is the purpose 
of my message to try to sell you as indi- 
viduals on the safety and sanity of render- 
ing the highest type of printing service 
at honest full price. This, a surer profit 
policy, is within a realm of reasonable at- 
tainment for every printer who will appre- 
ciate the fact that assured profit is not 
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simply an issue of applied wisdom and 
practical knowledge, but a reward of prac- 
ticed virtues in business administration. 

I cannot hope that all will be converted 
to this ideal, but there are some of you 
who seriously need some kind of salvation, 
and I know of nothing more transforming 
and helpful than a good dose of personal 
regeneration in your thinking and prac- 
tice. In presenting theoretical argument 
there are always considerable skepticism 
and fear that the theories proposed will 
not work out in actual experience. For the 
reason that I am-most anxious to reveal 
only practical and safer possibilities, I have 
prepared certain statistical data obtained 
from actual performance records and will 
relate some of my observations as a prac- 
tical cost man, where certain printers have 
realized infinitely better results through 
sane, consistent efforts even under appar- 
ently hopeless circumstances. 


WILLIAM R. ASHE 
The accompanying worthwhile discussion 
was presented at the S. M. P. F. conven- 
tion at Nashville by this expert on costs 
and cost accounting. It is worth reading 
and considering. Mr. Ashe is now con- 
ducting a department of practical help on 
this subject in The Inland Printer, and 
his department makes its first appearance 
on another page of this issue 


All of us know the reasons for present 
competitive conditions, under which it is 
seemingly impossible for many of our 
commercial printers to do more than carry 
their organizations. Everywhere there is a 
surplus of printing capacity, brought on 
by tremendous evolutions in the printing 
processes during the past few years. Me- 
chanical perfections have brought us efh- 
ciency, economy, and simplification, but 
they have also doubled, trebled, and multi- 
plied possibility until the capacity of our 
industry in modern machines and meth- 
ods has long since passed the point of 
printing consumption. This has been the 
urge of modern competition and the main 
reason for present demoralization. The re- 
sult is that every printer is finding it much 
harder to maintain profitable volume, de- 
spite all of our creative efforts, extensive 
study, and developments in modern selling. 

Certain printers have been very enter- 
prising in the creation of new business for 
themselves, but until there is a very appre- 
ciable increase of printing consumption 
the values of all classes of printing will 
feel the destroying influence of hungry 
competition. Somehow it is up to us to in- 
crease the value on what we now have. 

Since the World War the profits of the 
average printer have been anything but 
satisfactory, due to tremendous readjust- 
ments that have taken place as we have 
entered a new industrial age. Except for 
volume producers of certain specialties and 
a few individual exceptions, the average 
printer has had an uphill fight to make 
expenses, and many have been operating 
on position and surplus gained during the 
fat years of the war period. These who 
have hopefully weathered the seven years’ 
dearth are now entering what apparently 
is to be a fourteen years’ disaster. It is a 
prediction of certainty that unless we can 
make some radical readjustments within 
this industry to relate our surplus capaci- 
ties more economically to present needs, 
the average commercial printing project 
will become increasingly more hazardous, 
with greater distress to this industry than 
we have ever witnessed. 

Any printer should know that, while 
these conditions prevail, he is whipped 
hands down the moment he attempts to 
increase his production on price attraction. 
Your experiences should very forcefully 
demonstrate this truth, for every one of 
you has the same problem, and when all 
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practice the stealing of business from each 
other on a price basis anyone can see that 
each printer is indirectly cutting his own 
throat by lowering the price on an already 
insufficient volume. This policy is simply 
an ultimatum to every printer in town to 
get his knife out and defend himself, and 
an invitation for him to get busy on your 
customers to make up any loss he sustains. 
It’s a free-for-all where even the tempo- 
rary victor finally dies from wounds suf- 
fered in the conflict. Some of you say, 
“Well, that’s just what we need!” and we 
could agree on this if such a killing elimi- 
nation could be confined to a short space 
of time; but the futility of it is that the 
fight is so prolonged that new participants 
enter faster than the old ones are killed off. 

You know these things as well as or bet- 
ter than I do. You know that there is just 
about enough business for each printer to 
have from 45 to 55 per cent of profitable 
volume, and that when any individual ex- 
tends his volume to between 60 and 65 per 
cent it means that he is either obtaining it 
by reason of favorable or unusual circum- 
stances or of cut prices. From my observa- 
tions I would say that most of you are 
sacrificing profit for the sake of volume, 
and the result is that you are doing your 
full share of business, sometimes a little 
more than your share, and getting com- 
paratively nothing out of it. 

No one knows better than we who have 
sat at the sales desk the terrible pressure 
every printer is up against in attempting 
to sell printing at a full profit today. I’ve 
served my years at that job and know as 
much of its problems as you. Only two 
weeks ago I hung around a certain print- 
et’s office nearly all day and helped him 
figure several of a number of bid jobs. 
The entire day netted one order for $69, 
but that included more profit than the six 
or eight lost jobs would have netted. Of 
course this was not enough profitable work 
to half way pay expenses, but he stuck to 
it, and I learned that this was his policy 
with unfailing determination every day of 
the year. In looking over his and other 
printers’ records I was not surprised to 
find that he was about the only printer in 
that town who was making his salt. 

The following day this fellow took in a 
job from an old customer who had been 
tied to him through respect and service. 
That job more than made up for all the 
competitive jobs he could have lost in a 
week or two; it was a job that kept him 
busy and paid all his expenses for days 
and netted him several hundred dollars of 
profit besides—a worthwhile job. 

If I could call names you would recog- 
nize printers who have demonstrated why 
in the long run it pays in every instance 
to get what a job is worth. There are many 
men who hold quality and service up to 
the finest standard and organization and 
expenses down to a minimum. Experience 
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has taught.them it is the only way to build 
profits. It takes a real man to turn down 
nearly every job figured on when there 
does not appear to be 25 per cent profit, 
for no matter how firm you are in your 
resolve to observe fixed policies, no matter 
how truly you know your costs and the 
point of sales below which you must not 
fall, it takes a man of almost superhuman 
strength to set his jaw and resist the temp- 
tation to take it for 5 or 10 or 15 per cent 
profit. If there’s anything that has ruined 
printing profits, it is solely the demoraliz- 
ing fact that you have compromised a 25 
per cent profit for a 20, and a 20 for a 15, 
and a 10 for a 5, and a 5 for nothing; and 
in doing so you have forced every other 
printer in your community to tear down 
that which all should be building up. 

It is a historical and demonstrated fact 
that most printing buyers demand good 
printing, and there are a sufficient number 
who appreciate the best in quality and ser- 
vice who are still willing to pay a fair price 
to those whom they can trust and upon 
whom they can depend for satisfactorily 
filling their needs. As long as the world 
stands there is nothing that can ever de- 
stroy relationships founded on profitable 
fulfilment of mutual need. Between the 
printer and customer this embraces qual- 
ity, service, and fairness, and when you 
line up your organization on a program 
like this you can build business against 
which all the furies of competition cannot 
prevail. Your customer is linked to you by 
mutual satisfactions. 

Have you noticed that when a printer 
establishes himself as a price-cutter every 
cheap buyer in town calls on him for bids, 
and it’s not long before every printer gets 
the idea that when he competes with that 
particular printer he must cut the price to 
the bone? The result is that such a printer 
has war on his hands all the time. On the 
other hand, if he establishes a reputation 
for standing solidly on a full-price and 
quality basis the situation is reversed, the 
cheap buyer leaves him alone, he gets his 
share of profitable work from an entirely 
different class, and his competitors respect 
him and quote better prices when figur- 
ing against him for business. 

I have in mind one particular printer 
who went into business for himself about 
seven or eight years ago. He is one of my 
closest friends and I know his business af- 
fairs intimately. Although surrounded by 
meanest competition, he has turned $1,100 
capital into a good living, educated three 
children, and today owns a modest plant, 
two fine residences, and an interest in his 
son-in-law’s business. He is worth approxi- 
mately twenty thousand dollars in clear 
money and doesn’t owe a dollar. The se- 
cret of his success has been the highest 
quality of printing, very superior ability, 
plus honesty to everyone who trusts him, 
and ability to say “No!” on price cuts. 
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On the other hand, I was in a printers’ 
meeting some days ago where a printer 
got up and made the statement that not a 
single printer in that town had bought a 
new automobile within the past two years, 
and that he had needed a set of tires for 
his old car for ninety days, but hadn’t 
been able to buy them. I know this man 
to be an honest, splendid fellow. Sad to 
say, he told the truth, and I could not help 
but contrast the two cases. They operate 
their businesses in different locations but 
under about the same competitive condi- 
tions. One of them makes good money 
with practically nothing to start on, while 
the other hasn’t money enough to buy four 
tires after years of opportunity with many 
times the equipment. This fellow said he 
had fixed punctures for weeks in every 
part of the city and county. The other 
fellow rides in a new sedan with five good 
tires that don’t need fixing. 

Herewith are given the actual figures 
of a printer who tried to get more than 
his share of business last year. I have de- 
veloped his potential possibilities on two 
charts. You will note that his total sales 
were something over $52,000, at an aver- 
age plant productivity of 60 per cent. This 
production cost him a little over $51,000 
in materials and expenses enumerated. You 
can readily see that he cleared very little 
profit. We find that his production should 
have been 65 per cent before the rates he 
used in selling would have been justified. 
Should he have reached 65 per cent pro- 
duction, he would have realized the full 10 
per cent profit added to jobs, or approxi- 
mately $5,000, provided he manufactured 
this volume at normal expense, which is, 
of course, extremely doubtful. 

His hope was laid in the acquiring of a 
volume beyond the point at which his low 
selling rates would be justified, with an 
expectancy that once volume passed that 
point his profits would accrue with tre- 
mendous and progressive increase. 

The trouble with this printer and all 
who figure like him is that they have no 
idea of the volume of printing necessary 
to justify absurdly low rates, nor any idea 
of the increasing resistance from competi- 
tion in reaching it. These two opposing 
factors make it extremely hard to reach a 
justification point, without sacrificing the 
profit in the attainment. He should know 
this by now, as he has tried this plan for 
years without success. The result this year 
was a little better, but the evident small 
profit would not have been declared had 
he drawn an average fair salary. 

Judging from average records, it is a 
practical impossibility for any commercial 
printer to attain more than 60 per cent 
production with a normal force at normal 
working hours. Slightly better production 
might be had by putting on extra help or 
working considerable overtime. This ne- 
cessity would certainly develop somewhere 
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near the 65 per cent point, as I figured 
from his ratio of departmental hours to 
total plant productive hours that he would 
have to put on at least twenty-five hundred 
dollars of additional payroll near the 65 
per cent point to handle the increase. 

You will note that 65 per cent is the 
profit crest under operations with normal 
force. The five thousand dollars of profit 
at this point would immediately fall upon 
adding the expense incurred in caring for 
volume at and above this point, to be re- 
stored only when all such added expense 
should be absorbed by a new high level of 
production, which is at 70 per cent or over. 

Thus it will be observed that there is 
no volume realm beyond normal capacity 
where profits progressively increase, but 
rather, with every higher level attained, 
the profits alternately slow down and rise 
again as an additional expense is incurred 
and later occupied. There is also a certain 
profit crest in every higher level beyond 
normal capacity, a crest that is subscribed 
by the extended but still limited capacity. 

In different plants the normal limit is 
reached somewhere between 60 and 65 per 
cent. It is therefore not only dangerous to 
base selling rates deliberately on unreal- 
ized normal volume, but the height of 
folly to use fool rates and fight for a vol- 
ume which if ever attained beyond normal 
will prove risky and at best only swap dol- 
lars for you in a futile circle. 

You might also observe that this fel- 
low’s back is directly over a loss precipice, 
into which he is liable to slip immediately 
as sales drop below 60 per cent. 

Imagine this fellow’s problems if he had 
been selling at these low rates or cost with- 
out adding profit. His absorption point 
would have been at 65 per cent instead of 
60, and this is the predicament of all who 
labor under the optimistic fallacy that a 
high volume at cost or at lower rates will 
bring down overhead and start big profits 
somewhere ahead—in the future. 

Now let us look at a brighter and more 
hopeful picture. Doesn’t it seem reason- 
able that such a printer would have less 
profit resistance by selling at average eco- 
nomic rates plus 25 per cent profit? I think 
you will appreciate a more certain possi- 
bility of selling 10,000 hours of productive 
time at economic rates plus a profit, than 
the almost hopeless possibility of selling 
18,000 or more hours at competitive rates. 

You will admit the fact that 39 to 42 
per cent productive time could be main- 
tained at a considerable saving in factory 
payroll, miscellaneous expenses, and possi- 
bly some saving in overhead costs. Yet I 
have based the possibility for more profit 
upon this minimum volume, with exactly 
the same expense cost and normal force 
as used in manufacture of 50 to 75 per 
cent more volume. You will see from a 
study of the second chart that this printer 
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could carry his normal force under the 
policy of selling at the average economic 
rates, plus a full 25 per cent profit on all 
jobs, down to a minimum point of 39 per 
cent production. The point of absorption 
would be lower if force and expenses were 
adjusted to the low volume. If sales should 
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mately $900 profit when printing is sold 
at an economic value, whereas every | per 
cent attained beyond full capacity when 
selling at the lowest possible price will net 
less than $500 profit. The foolish idea on 
one hand is that this low-price volume 
seeker is trying to attain an impossible 
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The first column on this chart is made up from actual figures of one printer’s busi- 
ness for last year. This printer estimated at rates based on 65 per cent plant produc- 
tivity. He lost nearly all of the planned 10 per cent profit because his sold hours 
amounted to only 60 per cent, and the lower productivity developed higher actual 
costs than rates used in estimating which had been forecast on an expected 65 per 
cent production. A comparison of the second and third columns indicates that in- 
creased sales beyond 65 per cent would require such additions to force that any 
profits would be automatically absorbed, which arose from difference between low- 
ered cost rates, brought about by higher production, and 
the higher rates used in estimating 


drop below this deadline it would mani- 
festly be easier to hedge losses by laying 
off help, cutting work hours, and reducing 
certain expenses than it would be to make 
up losses accruing from use of low rates 
on a volume that cannot reach the high 
point where they are justified. 

This plan not only contains retrenching 
provisions where a volume plan has none, 
but there is nearly double the accrual of 
profit with every increase of production. 
Every 1 per cent increase from a minimum 
absorption point upward gives approxi- 


volume with everything opposing his ef- 
fort where he can make $500, whereas the 
high-quality full-price printer stands a 
much better chance of reaching a low. 
volume point beyond which his profits in- 
crease nearly twice as fast. 

It seems to me that, of these two plans, 
the policy of minimum volume at an eco- 
nomic price has every advantage and bet- 
ter possibility of attainment. I believe that 
even under disorganized local conditions 
an individual printer can make much more 
money by this plan, for I know of several 
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houses which hold unfailingly to this pol- 
icy, and not one has yet lost a dollar. 
Most of you would be surprised at the 
results of sales analysis made for different 
concerns, where it has been proven that 
from 60 to 75 per cent of the average 
printer’s work comes from non-competitive 
sources, at least from customers who are 
not in the habit of beating down prices by 
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portion of your profit out of this possible 
economy in payroll. This economy looms 
larger when we note that every productive 
hour in payroll alone averages $0.90, and 
this on 7,000 hours totals over $6,000. 
Now don’t you think you’d have a dis- 
tinct advantage for making money out of 
a possible saving of the greater part of a 


$6,000 payroll, handling ten out of each 
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The first column in this second chart exhibited by Mr. Ashe shows that if this printer 
had estimated for a full profit on economic rates he could carry his normal force 
down to a low point of 39 per cent average plant productivity before facing liability 
of loss. The potentialities for profit, due to increased production on the same ex- 
pense cost, excepting materials, are graphically shown in the other three columns 


working one printer against another. Some 
of the 25 to 40 per cent kind could be re- 
claimed if a majority of respectable print- 
ers quoted decent prices. 

Suppose we should grant the fact that 
as much money can be made on 39 per 
cent production at an economic price as 
on 65 per cent at competitive price, by 
minimizing the force, working hours, and 
expenses. You will note that this 39 per 
cent can be done with 10,608 productive 
hours, and that 65 per cent takes 17,680 
hours, a difference of over 7,000 hours. 
Consider the possibility of making a large 


seventeen jobs? Think of the surplus ca- 
pacity of your organization under this 
plan, and value accruing to your firm in 
better service, finer printing, and unlim- 
ited capacity for enlarging profits built on 
this certain foundation. Then figure what 
your profits might be when once you have 
gained a possible volume of 50 per cent 
—at least $10,000! 

Finally, I want you to see that this 
printer and every other printer might eas- 
ily make money on less. than his present 
volume if all representative houses held 
full respect for an economic price. In this 
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way we might rebuild values and make 
profitable that which we already have. 

I believe as well that there is a more 
certain individual possibility for clearing 
money on minimum volume at full price, 
even where there is closest competition, 
than exists in a competitive policy, and 
any man can prove it in six months. He 
must be prepared to do highest quality 
work, and above all he must be energetic 
in sales promotion, be honest with his 
customers, and believe in the value of his 
product in a determined way. 

A good way to start is to get rid of all 
customers who are unwilling to pay what 
printing is worth and cultivate those who 
are left through service, quality, and fair 
treatment. This policy and the accumula- 
tive good will that flows from it will ad- 
just your position to the place where your 
profits begin and from whence they pro- 
gressively increase in much larger propor- 
tion to effort than on a volume plan. The 
best part of this policy is that you'll always 
have time to go fishing, money enough to 
buy bait and other accessories, and always 
have peace of mind, something most print- 
ers would enjoy right now. 

In closing I’d like to leave this single 
thought: Just as clean living is the expres- 
sion of inward virtue, so is profit the ex- 
pression of respect for values. I want to 
point to an illustration used by that great 
apostle of Christian virtue, St. Paul, as he 
contemplated human failure and gave this 
admonishment: “Let us lay aside every 
weight and sin that doth so easily beset, 
and let us run with patience the course 
that is set before us, looking unto him 
(the embodiment of all virtue) who is the 
author and finisher of our faith.” This 
utterance was suggested by thought of a 
participant in the Grecian Marathon, of 
the laurel-wreath reward received by the 
victor at the “Bemar,” the judge’s seat. 

In the interest of honest and profitable 
business, without violence to scripture, it 
would certainly prove infinitely well for 
every printer to literally lay aside every 
volume weight with its sin that doth so 
easily beset and run with patience and hon- 
esty the business course that is set before 
him, looking unto respect for profit, which 
is the authorization, the sustenance, and 
the finisher of our business faith. So I 
would say that profits begin where your 
faith begins and are maintained just as 
you maintain faith in your product. 


i ee IC Gem 
Advertise Superiority 


If your product is superior, make sure 
that the public knows about it thoroughly. 
Otherwise, before it wakes up to the un- 
usual excellence of your article somebody 
may advertise the public into suddenly 
wanting something else—Ed Wolff in a 
recent article in Printers’ Ink. 
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Do You Deliver Your Working Tools 
very Printing Order? 


: By J. HORACE McFARLAND 
What does the printer sell? A fair question, with customers 


frequently expecting to be given the type or the cuts or other 
trade material not included in the bill. A constructive article 


With E 


orE than thirty years ago I 
was managing a good-sized 
printshop in New York City, 
when I had a post-card invi- 

tation from the office of a well-known pub- 
lisher to “submit bids” on the printing of 
a thousand government post cards. He 
was perfectly frank in saying that he had 
sent out something like seventy invitations 
to submit bids. It was not only the mental 
picture of the pimply little pup who had 
outraged my sense of commercial decency 
every time I went into his office, but the 
indignity of the whole proposition, that 
impelled me hotly to refuse to pay any 
attention to this invitation. 

But did he get bids? He did; plenty of 
them. Printers in those days were scratch- 
ing for jobs in any way that they could 
be scratched for, and it was the single 
observation of another well-known New 
York publisher that the printers and the 
engravers were just “the doormats of the 
New York publishers!” 

Now, after those unpleasant days, the 
United Typothetae of America has edu- 
cated printers into a certain 
measure of self-respect. Yet 
even now one sees evidences 
that the printer has failed to 
arrive at a reasonable estima- 
tion of dignity and propriety 
in his craft. In a prominent 
printers’ periodical appeared a 
query recently as to the sale of 
type pages, and the advice was 
given that the printer should 
not sell to his customer the 
type which he had set for that 
customer, even if paid the price 
of the metal. 

Of course the advice was 


ject him to the indignity of requests to 
send along all the things that he men- 
tioned except the trousers he wore when 
he made the estimate! 

Instances have been known when the 
customer demanded the monotype ribbons 
used to put his work in type, and of 
course the same gentleman would insist 
on the linotype slugs without paying the 
metal price. The unfortunate attitude of 
some printers who are hungry for work 
might have justified the customer in ask- 
ing the printer to send along the pen he 
used to prepare the estimate, or the type- 
writer (if he had one), and at least the 
necktie he wore while he was thinking out 








the details of his own lack of dignity! 
No, the printer ought to sell only com- 
pleted printing. He ought not to sell with 
it his dignity, his trade standing, or the 
details of his plant. 

The Typothetae code of ethics pro- 
vides that nothing involved in the produc- 
ticn of a piece of printing is to be sent 
to the customer unless some specific sep- 
arate arrangement has been made for that 
delivery. This is presumed to cover draw- 
ings, designs, engravings, and the like, 
and there is a very adequate reason for 
this declination to deliver anything but 
what was contracted for, in the shape of 
the finished printed result. 

The printer of accomplish- 
ment and standing is more 
than a tradesman. If he is not 
an artist he is mighty close to 
one, and his is the art which 
not only mothers progress but 
generally fathers it as well. 
He has devoted to it, if he is 
good enough to have attained 
a reasonably good commercial 
and professional reputation, all 
or a part of his lifetime with- 
out accumulating any of the 
“front,” “side,” or “standing” 
which would warrant him in 
charging what the attorney, or 
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the doctor, the engineer, or the 
architect would charge for just 
the same “front,” ‘“side,” or 
“standing.” His ability to serve 
is not charged for. To be-sure, 
a properly kept overhead does 
include a factor of salary for 
the experienced printer, but 
does that cover his accumu- 
lated life-experience and his 
business knowledge? 

For this reason, as well as 


sound, and it gave rise to the 
thought which I have put at 
the head of this plea for more 
dignity and more decency in 
the relation between the printer 
and his customer: What does 
the printer sell? Surely he can 
only properly sell the finished 
printed result, and not parts, 
fixtures, machines, appliances, 
and technical requisites which 


ing space than the 


Both Spaces Cost the Same~ 
price shown on the 
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Business executives are rapid- 
ly realizing that by choosing a 
good typographer to set their 
ads they are receiving far more 
circulation from magazines and 
newspapers than they would 
ordinarily receive 


Why is it that one ad- 
vertiser obtains so 
much more value from 
similar space than another? 
The answer is usually found in 
the typography Skillful typog- 
raphy may make a given space 
ten times more valuable than 
poor typography From the 
standpoint of value received, 
the advertiser who is getting 
mediocre typography from his 
typesetter is, in effect, paying 
many more times for advertis- 
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For after all, an advertiser re- 
ceives no more circulation from 
his space than the attention 
created by his advertisement. 


Warwick typography creates attention 

go to produce it. His charges WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, Inc. 
should be for just the printed ee oie ahebe. “a” nya a for the very definite and sim- 
result, and if he is wise he will (4 gene Ps ae . ple reason that the law pro- 
never add any details which aaa : tects the tradesman in parts 
will give the grasping, greedy and tools of his vocation, the 


price-hunter a reason to sub- printer is right in definitely 








Characteristic of the forceful advertising of this nationally 
known concern. The center spread of a mailing folder 
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refusing to deliver any of the engravings— 
color or black—designs and photographs, 
or other items directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the accomplishment of the piece 
of printing which should have been sold 
as merely completed printing. 

A tailor served me for full forty years. 
One time he showed me a trousers pat- 
tern, with the statement that he had made 
fifty-three pairs of trousers for me from 
that pattern. I suggested that I ought to 
take that pattern away with me. His an- 
swer was prompt, and profanely emphatic. 
He said that it was his, and that he had 
sold me only trousers, not patterns, add- 
ing with further vigorous expletives that 
if he gave me the pattern which involved 
his particular and pleasing knowledge of 
how to cut trousers, I could take it to any 
cheap tailor and get my trousers made. 
Of course he was right, not only legally 
but ethically, and I didn’t want the pat- 
tern; rather, as a self-respecting printer 
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who had refused similar requests from 
piggish customers, trained to their pig- 
gishness by other printers, I wanted to see 
how another tradesman was affected by 
such a request from his customer. 

Any printer who will think this thing 
through will soon realize that it is best for 
him to protect his standing and his dig- 
nity in accordance with established and 
legal trade practices, and to deliver these 
extra items only upon a very considerable 
additional payment which represents the 
value he puts upon himself as a master 
printer. In a long experience in which this 
question has been raised several times, I 
have met it for color engravings by an ad- 
ditional charge of around 50 per cent of 
their cost, as representing the experience 
I put into their production. That is a 
merely arbitrary formula, and I am not 
suggesting it save as an illustration of a 
principle which, I trust, my fellow print- 
ers will agree is entirely sound. 


Are You Proud of Your Proofs? 


By JAMES PAUL BAXLEY 


sending of proofs to customers as a 
routine matter, and fail to be certain 
that they are representative of the fin- 
ished job. Many good but particular cus- 
tomers have been lost in just such a way. 
In a vocation that is composed of so many 
intricacies it is well to regard each step 
of manufacture as a definite unit, no one 
of greater moment than another. 
The first and foremost requisite in mak- 
ing good proofs is the press itself, for a 
good proof press will give a sharper and 


F= too many printers look upon the 
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good proof press saves time on the print- 
ing press and speeds up production. 
Most modern proof presses produce fine 
proofs, but even if you lack the newer 
equipment it is still possible to satisfy 
yourself and others by using care with the 
proof press you now have. See to it that 
the brayer is covered with a good roller 
compound suitable to the weather. It is 
useless to expect a winter roller to give 
good service in the warmer months, and 
vice versa. Have your galley-boy clean the 
brayer and the ink plate daily. This one 


The impression created by clean and attractive proofs is heightened when they are 
received in a neat envelope that is printed in pleasing colors 


cleaner impression, making it possible to 
detect wrong-fonts and errors cunningly 
hid from the naked eye. Some of us use 
galley proof presses and try to do justice 
to a halftone of fine screen, voicing vari- 
ous unpleasant names for the engraver 
who furnished the plates and charging him 
with the imperfections shown in the re- 
sultant proof. It is needless to say that a 


operation alone makes for neater work. 
Use a good grade of ink. Don’t scrape 
up the leavings from the cylinder-press 
fountain and expect it to answer the pur- 
pose. Keep it moist by pouring water in 
the can daily, and you will have no trou- 
ble with it drying out. 

It is an excellent practice to use onion- 
skin paper for the general run of proofs. 
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Being transparent, it is suitable for regis- 
tering color forms in advance of their 
press lockup. This paper will take half- 
tones satisfactorily and is considered ideal 
for that purpose by some, although a good 
grade of enamel is best. However, the 
choice of paper should be gaged by the 
kind of job you have at hand. 

If it is your practice to rule a book- 
heading first and then set up the form, 
submit the proof on onion-skin, pasted 
over the ruler’s proof. This will enable 
the customer to get a clearer conception 
of how the job will appear when finished. 
Sometimes this will save a reprint of a 
job that the customer might have okayed 
through lack of understanding. 

Letterhead proofs are usually best on 
the bond stock on which they are to be 
printed. Always have sample sheets cut to 
regulation size, convenient to the proof 
press. You might even try this scheme on 
envelopes and similar work. 

Always indicate with pencil lines the 
proper margins around the type form. 
There is quite a bit of difference between 
a proof so marked and one not marked. 

It is not always practicable to pull a 
proof in the color of ink which is to be 
used in printing, but very often this saves 
tying up a press until the color of ink has 
been determined or okayed. 

Never send dirty proofs to a customer. 
Read them carefully and correct all mis- 
takes before sending them out. Nothing 
incenses a customer more than proofs not 
checked. He is very apt to be critical in 
this respect, and you cannot blame him. 
Proof envelopes should enclose all proofs 
sent out, and these should be neatly 
printed, preferably in several colors. 


es 
A Photoengraving Text 


A comprehensive book that is almost 
non-technical in simplicity of its descrip- 
tions of the photoengraving processes and 
effects has been published by the Sun En- 
graving Company, Limited, of Milford 
Lane, Strand, London, under the title of 
“The Sun Compendium.” Consisting of 
nearly two hundred pages and pleasingly 
bound in leather, the book maintains its 
unusual character in the high quality of 
its contents. Every phase of photoengrav- 
ing is covered, with illustrations which 
demonstrate the various effects yielded by 
the different screens and finishes. Several 
pages are devoted to price charts for half- 
tones, electros, and color plates, and the 
customer can easily estimate the cost of 
the work he is planning. The later pages 
of the book contain practical information 
on paper, inks, and other factors which 
enter into the printed job. This excellent 
compendium was prepared by Thomas S. 
Barber, of the Sun Engraving Company, 
and may be purchased from that firm. 
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Are Imperfections the Foundation of a 


Type Design’s Character? 


N RESPONSE to a demand following the 
appearance of my previous article 
anent modern typography, I have 
prepared for reproduction the mat- 

ing italic for the first design already shown 
in roman in THE INLAND Printer. Here 
also is exhibited a fifth design, both in ro- 
man and italic. The desire to supplement 
the series of four faces, as was originally 
planned, with one more type face, of freer 
line, a bit more devil-may-care yet not de- 
void of hint of classical sources, having 
strength without rudeness, which without 
being pretty perchance might achieve some 
beauty; something that would be the an- 
tithesis of the Bodoni motif, which was 
anathema to William Morris—such was 
the inspiration that led to the creation of 
Freestyle. The italics for the modernized 
Bodoni, French, and antique faces shown 
are only in pencil, not as yet having been 
drawn in ink, to admit of reproduction. 
Roman and italic lower-case both de- 
rived originally from the calligraphy of 
the scribes; and of course the handwriting 
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Dr. Holden’s first article, in our January issue, was not published in the belief 
that the designs, in some instances radical departures, would precipitate a rush 
on the part of typefounding agencies to adopt his ideas. And it was not re- 
jected in the belief that whatever is is right, that improvement even in the basic 
formation of our type characters is out of the question. It was published be- 
cause it appeared to represent a measure of original thought along worthwhile 
lines, because it might stimulate experiment on the part of letter artists and 
possibly type designers more adept with the pen than the doctor, and more 
especially because it looked like something that would provoke considerable 
interest. This last it surely did—pro and con. And among those taking excep- 
tion to Dr. Holden’s views is a man who has been closely identified with type- 
founding for many years and who is generally recognized as one of the world’s 
authorities on type and printing. Read this second and final article of Dr. 
Holden’s, then the chief dissenter’s letter which appears in the panel follow- 
ing—and draw your own conclusions. But don’t crawl into your shell and say 
that the character “g,” for instance, cannot be definitely remodeled and do a 
better job in its new form. This is an age of achievement.—THE Ep1ror. 
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The italic of the original design, No. 1, 

the roman of which, originally shown in 

the January issue of The Inland Printer, 
appears in the panel at the right 


of individual scribes might vary in the 
compression and expansion of the letters. 
But, once having set upon a design for 
type in roman lower-case, why adopt a 
“mating” italic much more compressed 
than its roman? Tradition again. Because 


the first known italics were thus com- 
pressed it necessarily follows that succeed- 
ing italic faces should so be made! 

With this fifth of the series I suspect 
that my incursion into the fascinating field 
of modern type design is ended. However, 
if I have made any noticeable impression 
upon the great world of printing as to the 
reasonability, practicality, and advantage 
of the type reforms that I have noted and 
sought to demonstrate, the result will have 
been worth the effort. 

Subsequent to the advent of the first 
thesis I have been the recipient of various 
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letters, a few critically caustic but more of 
them cordially commendatory. Because 
one of the former class so evidently and 
eloquently expresses what other readers 
might have liked to say in writing, even 
though refraining from doing so, I will 
quote from it at length. 

Of course I was prepared to find that 
in certain quarters the theories expounded 
would be received as rankly anarchistic. 
But I did not anticipate that an eminent 
representative of the as-it-was-is-now-and- 
ever-shall-be school of professional type 
connoisseurs—though I credit the gentle- 
man with honest intentions—would accuse 
me of insincerity (whether conscious or 
unconscious) in “prating” of increased 
legibility, when what I (nothing else than 
a would-be typographical bolshevik, by all 
the sacred canons of the printing art) 
really did was merely to express my own 
“preference for particular letter shapes.” 
He further said that my article “does not 
contain a single original idea,” is “non- 
sense,” and “contributes nothing to typog- 
raphy”; and, again, that character is the 
chief virtue of a good type face, and that 
certain diversities and imperfections in the 
design are essential to this, just as it is im- 
possible for an artist to build character 


_into a human face by constructing one 


composed of perfect individual features. 
That either a type face or a human face 
may possess much both of beauty and of 
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character despite imperfections, we cheer- 
fully agree; but that these imperfections 
are a sine qua non of character we hardly 
can accept. A Grecian sculptor once put a 
perfect head on a perfect neck, rising from 
a perfect torso, from which torso sprung 
perfect limbs. Is, then, the resultant glory 
of the Louvre devoid of “character”? Or 
would she be rendered characterless by an 
authentic restoration of the arms with 
which originally her creator endowed her? 
And is there no perfect architecture pos- 
sessing character? 

Part of my answer to the above-quoted 
broadside I will enter here in the form of 
what I might call My Typographic Creed: 

1. The roman alphabet is the common heri- 
tage of all literate humanity, within this class 
no particular group of persons having any mo- 
nopoly of appreciation of its value and utility. 

2. The said alphabet is a means to an end 
and not an end in itself. As expressed, either 
of old or in modern times, at the hands of vari- 
ous letter designers, that end is the promulga- 
tion of thought through printed words. 

3. The clearer the type face, that is, the eas- 
ier that printing is read, the better is this end 
accomplished. 

4. It follows, then, that typographical forms 
should not be held inviolate to modification if 
newer shapes can add anything to legibility. 

It should be observed that the terms 
“readability” and “legibility” are suscepti- 
ble of two meanings, what one likes best 
to read and what actually is easiest to read; 
and doubtless many persons would rather 
read the printed page that appears most 
familiar to them. But it should not be over- 
looked that familiarity with many new 
things may quickly be acquired; and that 
a new generation is coming up that at pres- 
ent is not familiar with much of anything, 
and, in so far as printing is concerned, that 
it would be to its advantage to become 
familiarized with what is easiest to read. 
It would be better for the eyes. 

We have suggested no essential change 
in letter details that does not either en- 
hance the uniformity of the type design 
or better the balance of black and white 
by increasing the white space within let- 
ters, which latter certainly does result in 
greater clearness of print, as is susceptible 
of scientific proof regardless of anyone’s 
individual cultivated or esthetic predilec- 
tion for particular letter forms. This is the 
common knowledge of optometrists and 
of all physicians who have tested eyesight. 

We are not unfamiliar with the volumi- 
nous technical discussions and laboratory 
experiments that have gone on through 
the years concerning just what is legibility 
in a type face, and the elements involved, 
physical, physiological, and psychological. 
Much of it tends but to confusion worse 
confounded. We have the Clark Univer- 
sity report of some fifteen years ago, and 
also that of the Committee of the Medical 
Research Council, on the Legibility of 
Type (London, 1926), appointed by the 
British Treasury at the instance of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. Dismissing 
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much of these ultra-scientific experiments, 
we cannot resist the conviction that the 
best test of the readability of print yet de- 
vised is simply to read it, and that, though 
print is read as units of words, and by the 
more expert as words grouped, even to the 
extent of a whole line, yet the distinctness 
of individual letters is the basis of the 


whole matter. Other vital factors in easy 


reading are the size of the type face, 
neither too large nor too small, neither too 
compressed nor too much expanded, ade- 
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An original and the fifth and final 
design, known as Freestyle 


quate but not overemphasized serifs and 
ascending and descending stems, the spac- 
ing between letters (fitting), words and 
lines also adequate but not overdone, and 
the lines of print not overlong. Practically 
all of these factors may be summarized as 
a good balance between the black of the 
print and relief of paper background. 

We have had no intention of claiming 
originality of conception for all of the re- 
form ideas submitted. We know that the 
application of some of them has been at- 
tempted, and mentioned it; but they have 
not received the general acceptance that 
we advocate. Others of these ideas may 
have been suggested previously, but, in our 
ignorance of the fact, they are just as orig- 
inal with us as with any who rightly may 
claim priority. Yet others we believe have 
not publicly been noted till now. 

The impartial attitude that we suggest 
in the judging of any new type design is 
for the critic to forget for the moment 


that it is new, and, imagining that the face 


was cut long years ago and only now un- 
earthed, then to query, How does it strike 
one? Is it symmetrical and uniform? Is 
it or is it not easier to read, say in five- or 
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six-point size, than most or many of the 
acceptedly standard cuts of type faces that 
are already in general use? 

The aforesaid type connoisseur also says 
that the designs shown all have an “ama- 
teurish” flavor. By that we judge that he 
does not charge that they display igno- 
rance of the standard and classical letter 
forms; what he really seems to mean is 
that, in deliberately rejecting or attempt- 
ing to improve certain of these, the designs 
are made to appear unlike any professional 
foundry product. But, dear me, of course 
they are different; that is just what the 
whole monograph that they illustrate was 
devoted to explaining was the intention! 
The only “must” that we recognize in the 
way that any letter shall be made is that it 
must at once be recognizable as the letter 
it is intended for; after that we think that 
the clearer it is and the more pleasing to 
the artistic sense, the better it is. This 
should be a good enough dictum for read- 
ers, if not for those critics who, regard a 
type face primarily as an objet d’art. And 
is there no such thing as justifiable mod- 
ern, or even modernistic, art? 

Among the appreciations received con- 
cerning the article, the first is from an 
artist of international repute; one is from 
an architect; two from instructors in print- 
ing; two from eminent librarians (one says 
he is “struck favorably with the designs,” 
likes what is said on the subject, and con- 
cludes with, “More strength to your el- 
bow”). A number are from printers and 
advertising men; and another comes from 
an internationally known author and mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of one of the most 
prominent New York City newspapers, 
who writes as follows: 

“From one type jerker to another, let 
me thank you for your article on the im- 
provement of type faces. . .. This appeals 
to me more than you might think. I began 
to set type when I was fourteen; at nine- 
teen was the job printer in the state print- 
ing office at . . ., later a typesetter on the 
San Francisco Examiner. . .. Deep down 
in my heart I am a printer and a pressman. 
Type faces and the type adjustments and 
proportions mean much to me.We are kin- 
dred in our appreciation. Your criticisms 
are all basic, but your interpretation is 
pure art. Thank you for starting the pulse 
beat in an old printer.” 

One advertising man, a “former teacher 
of printing and the actual shop processes 
for a number of years,” writes: 

“The points you brought up are as well 
founded as any with which I have come in 
contact for a long time. I believe that you 
really have taken up the subject of type 
from the standpoint of the reader rather 
than from that of the professional de- 
signer or founder. Incidentally, I am sure 
that your redesign of Bodoni would be 
more readable than the original. Probably 
for the very reason that type design does 
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not have more of originality, I wouldn’t 
dare present any criticism of Bodoni with- 
in earshot of typographers who have wor- 
shiped this type for years. I have never 
been quite able to reconcile myself to the 
idea that Bodoni is the remarkably read- 
able face which some claim for it. I have 
always felt that the extreme contrast be- 
tween the light and heavy elements pro- 
duced an ‘animated’ effect on the type 
group which is not conducive to concen- 
tration on the thought that is carried by 
the words in that group.” 

Another advertising man says that he 
believes the designs have practical value, 
and “would like to make use of them in 
my work. You are particularly to be con- 
gratulated, I think, in having developed 
such clear, legible faces, without losing the 
general effect of the beautiful informal 
old-style types, despite radical changes.” 

The author of a well-known book on 
fine printing and associated with one of 
the best-known printing companies in this 
country, itself noted for its fine book press- 
work, expressed his “many thanks for 
sending me THe INLAND PRINTER atti- 
cle,” and concluded with the words: “I 
think you make out an excellent case.” 

But of course the reaction of the first- 
mentioned critic to the attitude of these 
others is easily prognosticated—they sim- 
ply are not qualified to speak. Not being 
of the truly initiate, they do not know 
what they are talking about. It is true that 
some of them are only gentlemen of more 
than usually cultured intelligence and with 
strong literary and esthetic tastes, others 
are merely printers and advertising men, 
and another is simply an old printer and 
present-day author and editor on a world- 
famous metropolitan newspaper, a man of 
exceptionally versatile experience and sym- 
pathies. But all of them can read print, if 
some are past the age of keenest eyesight. 

The super-refined and the circumscribed 
viewpoint of some typographical authori- 
ties I think is exemplified by the statement 
of one of them, that De Vinne was not a 
good judge of type, and, of another, that 
Goudy has not yet designed a face suitable 
for bookwork. Are not these men obsessed 
by a fervor of allegiance to the old masters 
in typography that inhibits them from con- 
ceding that anything further can be done 
to improve type forms in general use than 
already has been done? While this atti- 
tude eloquently bespeaks their loyalty, it 
is not a scientific one. Why cannot the 
question be viewed more dispassionately, 
and yet sincerely and not incompatibly 
with a deep admiration for the work of 
these letter designers of old and with a 
genuine love for the splendid art of print- 
ing? And perhaps there is possible an hon- 
est difference of opinion even amongst 
authorities. At any rate, in medicine such 
a phenomenon on the part of specialists is 
not unknown to general practitioners. 
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“Nonsensical!” Says This 
Noted Authority 


I have read Dr. George Parker Holden’s article on type faces in THE In- 
LAND PRINTER. 

At the present time there is being printed an enormous effusion of bun- 
combe, misinformation, and silliness in relation to typography emanating 
from a prolific group of pretended authorities. As for Dr. Holden’s article, 
I find it as amusing as it is nonsensical, and without a single original idea in 
the proposed re-forms of certain letters. 

In every recent period of the typographic art there have appeared little 
groups of remodelers of the alphabet, of spelling, and of the lay of the type 
case. Each group has lived, died, been forgotten, and then, after an interval, 
been reincarnated. Dr. Holden prates about readability, but what he means 
is his preference in letter models. Those least informed about letter models are 
most prone to have a preference for the least legible; every printer who comes 
in contact with buyers of printing knows this to be a fact. 

It is true that types are made to read. It is equally true that types are made 
to sell. In the manufacture of type series it has been demonstrated that read- 
ability induces sales, and this conjunction is the best proof of merit in a type 
face. After all, it is character in the design that establishes merit that achieves 
success. It is character in a human face that makes the face notable and hand- 
some. If the modeler of a sculptured human face proceeded by making what 
he considered to be a perfect nose, perfect lips, perfect eyebrows, a perfect 
chin, perfect ears, a perfect jaw, etc., and then stuck these perfections on the 
face model, the result would be a characterless face. Through excessive 
attention to letter (or feature) models Dr. Holden has eliminated the quality 
that makes a type face acceptable to the grand jury of printers. 

If Bodoni had used Dr. Holden’s design No. 2 we may be sure that he 
would be unknown to fame and his books unsalable to connoisseurs of typog- 
raphy. Garamond was sixteenth, not seventeenth, century. I have been unable 
to find any vital similarity between present-day Elzevir or French Old Style 
and the type used by the Elzevirs. It was the Bodoni model of roman letters 
that eclipsed the Caslon and Baskerville. 

In considering readability the word effect must be the basis of study. In 
considering harmony of the design the study moves to the individual letters. 
Nothing is more useless to typography than an effort to build up a theory as 
a basis for better readability upon a faddish adherence to a model of two or 
three individual letter models. 

As a supplement to the article I am discussing, I suggest that Dr. Holden 
write another to demonstrate the applicability of his design No. 1 (or, for 
that matter, Nos. 2, 3, 4) to the composition of an encyclopedia. After all is 
said and written, the final test of readability is in the use of a type design in 
works of reference and in newspapers. Finally, fairly close approximations to 
every one of his designs may be found in the obsolete type-face lists of type- 
foundries. I am Philistine enough to believe (with belief based on repeated 
experiences) that the typefounder’s statistics of the extent of sales of a type 
face over a period of, say, five years are the truest test of its merit. 

As a printer and typefounder whose business it has been for many years to 
know the relative merits of type models as marketable things, I would wish no 
typefounder a greater injury than to have a director of type models such as 
Dr. Holden. His article, if it were worthwhile to do so, might easily be shown 
to be absurd in its recommendations, which if put in practice would be harm- 
ful to whatever is beautiful and legible in current typography. If I were a 
freelance writer nothing would please me better than to expose the fallacies 
of his conclusions regarding type models. 

However, no harm is done by such discussions as Dr. Holden aims to 
encourage. Every art has its lunatic fringe, and at the present time typography 
is overprovided in that direction. Yet the world moves on, and whatever is 
good in type modeling will survive, and whatever is not so good will in due 
time enter into oblivion. 
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Rosenwald Industrial Museum to Have a 


Department of Graphic Arts 


By M. E. BORTON 


URING a European trip Julius Ro- 
D senwald, the Chicago philanthro- 

pist, became so interested in the 
Industrial Museum in Munich that he de- 
termined to give encouragement and assis- 
tance to a project for equipping a great 
industrial museum in Chicago. Accord- 
ingly, when through the activity of the 
Commercial Club of Chicago the South 


Of greatest interest to the printers, of 
course, will be the graphic-arts depart- 
ment. In keeping with the determination 
of the directors of the museum to engage 
as organizers of exhibits only men partici- 
pating actively in the given industry, and 
with high personal qualities, culture, and 
idealism, Henry Lewis Johnson, of Bos- 
ton, has been appointed to take charge of 
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idealist of the finest sort, with a sound 
basis of many years’ practical experience. 
Mr. Johnson initiated the movement that 
resulted in the organization of the Society 
of Arts and Crafts. He organized and was 
for eight years editor of The Printing Art, 
issued by the University Press, of Cam- 
bridge. For five years he was instructor in 
business printing in Boston University, 
and he has conducted courses in the his- 
tory and technic of printing at New York 
University. Mr. Johnson is an author and 
also an expert typographer. 

In Mr. Johnson’s department in the 
Rosenwald Industrial Museum there will 
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The Liberal Arts Building of the Columbian Exposition, now being reconstructed as the home of the Rosenwald Industrial Museum 


Park Commissioners voted a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 to house a permanent indus- 
trial museum in the Fine Arts Building of 
the Columbian Exposition, in Jackson 
Park, Mr. Rosenwald became sponsor for 
it. He generously contributed $3,000,000 
for the purpose of purchasing, building, 
and installing exhibits, and the museum 
was incorporated under the name of the 
Rosenwald Industrial Museum. 

When opened to the public it will be 
comparable to the best museums of the 
kind in Europe, and will be a credit to 
this nation and to the idealism and energy 
of the men engaged in organizing it. Wal- 
demar Kaempffert, the executive director 
of the Rosenwald Industrial Museum, is 
eminent in scientific and educational fields. 
As a patent attorney, editor of Scientific 
American, science editor of the New York 
Times, and author of works on astronomy, 
aviation, and power plants he has an inti- 
mate knowledge of industrial and engi- 
neering progress. The museum will be 
divided into departments, and exhibits will 
show the effects upon and the progress 
made by civilization through the inven- 
tion, use, and development of mechanical 
devices. All major industries, including 
printing, transportation, textile manufac- 
turing, metal-working, will be represented. 


the graphic-arts section. He will select 
historical and modern printing exhibits, 
and will organize the whole department, 
employing working models as far as possi- 
ble. Mr. Johnson, an alumnus of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, is an 
ideal selection for this position. He is an 
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be models of an early typefoundry, also 
bindery and press equipment, late improve- 
ments, the most modern methods of ma- 
chine composition, and automatic printing 
and binding machinery. He will arrange 
also similar exhibits in engraving, pho- 
tography, and lithography. In the publish- 
ing field there will be exhibits of books, 
magazines, newspapers, and advertising. 
With distinguished organizers for every 
department, and with the vast resources 
at hand, the Rosenwald Industrial Mu- 
seum will be one of the greatest educa- 
tional institutions of its kind in America. 
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Reader-Intelligence 


The Boston Transcript is one of the 
best-edited newspapers in the country. It 
has a high-grade content, with a circula- 
tion of 60,000. But the Boston Post, and 
Hearst’s evening paper, which the masses 
read, have circulations, respectively, of 
400,000 and 350,000. The editor of one of 
our big Sunday newspapers some time 
ago declared that no newspaper which 
shoots over the eighth grade will ever be 
a success. I personally believe his estimate 
was too high. The sixth grade would be 
better.—Grove Patterson in an article in 
West Michigan Advertising. 
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The Significance of Humidity as It 
Affects the Printing Plant 


HAT is the nature of humid- 
ity? Of what interest is it to 
the printer? Why do we hear 
so much regarding humidity 
these days? These questions are but a few 
of the many we hear asked and variously 
answered whenever printers get together. 

Humidity is a natural phenomenon that 
has always been with us and always will 
be. Humidity cannot be dispensed with, 
like the reading of the minutes, but it can 
be increased or diminished and thereby 
kept under your control, and harmless— 
or helpful, whichever you choose. 

Humidity, in general conversation, de- 
notes relative humidity, which is the term 
used in referring to the water vapor con- 
tained in the air. Air which is saturated 
with water vapor contains all the water 
vapor that it will hold, 100 per cent. The 
addition of any more water vapor is im- 
possible. Attempts at the addition of more 
water vapor result in fog or in rain. If a 
roomful of air at any given temperature 
contains half as much water vapor as it 
can be made to hold at the same tempera- 
ture, it is said to be of 50 per cent relative 
humidity. If it actually holds one-fourth 
of its water-vapor capacity it is said to be 
of 25 per cent relative humidity; if it holds 
three-fourths of its capacity, it is of 75 
per cent relative humidity, and so on. 

The relative humidity of the air, or the 
percentage of water vapor contained there- 
in, has no effect on a piece of cast iron, 
and shops which work with cast iron are 
not concerned with humidity at all. From 
the standpoint of their product, of course, 
the humidity helps only the workers, of 
which more later. But a textile mill, or a 
printshop, or any other industry working 
with silk, cotton, wool, paper, or any other 
material which has the power of absorbing 
water vapor from the air, is vitally affected 
by the factor of humidity. 

The materials which have this water- 
absorbing property are said to be “hygro- 
scopic.” They not only can absorb water 
from the air, but they can give it up to 
the air. Whether they absorb or give up 
water will depend on two questions: (1) 
What percentage in weight of water does 
the material contain when brought into 
the room? (2) What is the relative hu- 
midity of the room? 

Consider a room in which the humidity 
is 55 per cent. A certain grade of paper 
has been stored in a dry, steam-heated 
warehouse until it is thoroughly dried out, 
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You need be no scientist to understand this discussion of 
humidity. It tells you what humidity is; what its relation 


is to the well-printed job; what action you can take on it 
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and then a shipment has been made to a 
pressroom where the humidity is 55 per 
cent. The pile of dry paper immediately 
begins to absorb moisture from the air. 
The moisture causes a minute swelling of 
the paper fibers, and the sheet lengthens. 
This lengthening, or stretching, is most 
marked across the grain. Swelling of the 
fibers causes an increase in the thickness 
of the paper sheet as well. 

If the room remains at 55 per cent hu- 
midity the paper will continue to change 
in size, curl, and warp, until it is in equilib- 
rium with the room, when it will lie flat. 
It will not change farther in size, or curl, 
as long as the humidity does not change. 
But a day or so later the weather changes, 
more steam is used to heat the pressroom, 
and the humidity drops, say to 30 per cent. 
What happens to the paper? It struggles 
to get into equilibrium with the new con- 
ditions in the room. The edges of the pile 
give up moisture to the air, the fibers in 
the edges get closer together, the edges 
shorten, shrink. If the first and second col- 
ors of a four-color job are put on during 
the period of 55 per cent humidity, and 
the third color applied when the humidity 
had dropped to 30 per cent, the register 
will leave much to be desired. 

Changes of humidity indoors occur in 
the winter due to changes in the outside 
humidity and changes in outside temper- 
ature, which necessitates the use of more 
or less steam heat, depending on whether 
the outside temperature has gone down 
or up. These changes all have their influ- 
ence on the humidity in the pressroom, 
causing it to vary from day to day and 
from hour to hour, unless the manage- 
ment has installed machinery designed to 
correct this difficulty. 

One nationally known lithographer ex- 
pressed himself to the writer some time 
ago in substantially the following words: 
“If you put my plant in the tropics where 
it rains and is damp all the time, I can do 
good register work; or if you put me in 
Arizona where it is dry all the time, I can 
do good register work; but if you put me 


in the tropics one day and in Arizona the 
next, I’m through. Now that my plant is 
equipped with humidifiers, the weather 
outdoors does not bother me at all.” 

The stretching and shrinking of paper 
due to changing humidity are not all that 
affect the printer. To take ink properly 
the paper must contain a certain amount 
of moisture. Just how much depends on 
the grade of paper, but it is a fact that 
when the humidity is somewhere between 
50 and 60 per cent all printing papers take 
the ink most satisfactorily. The impres- 
sion is clear, the edges of the impression 
regular, and the general appearance much 
richer and more uniform. The ink adheres 
to the paper, minimizing the chances of 
offsetting. When the humidity is con- 
trolled the best ink mixture can be ad- 
hered to and the printer is thus assured of 
uniform results. Waiting on the weather 
has become a thing of the past. 

Rollers, in a pressroom where humidity 
is not controlled, stretch and shrink as the 
humidity changes. This stretching and 
shrinking action causes minute cracks to 
occur on the surface of the rollers. Ink is 
forced into all these cracks, resulting in 
spreading. The work done by the roller 
becomes poorer and poorer, finally result- 
ing in the scrapping of the roller. Another 
thing—the diameter of the roller changes 
with the humidity, necessitating constant 
resetting. All this is due to the fact that 
rollers too have hygroscopic properties. 

Plants using wood furniture in forms 
are troubled by bulging of the forms when 
the humidity is high, and loosening when 
low. Wood is another material possessing 
hygroscopic properties. Static electricity, 
generated by friction of non-conductors, 
and which is often spoken of as feric- 
tional electricity, is an enemy of printers. 
It causes sheets of paper to stick together, 
thus interfering with feeding, printing, 
jogging, and folding of the paper. Stick- 
ing of printed sheets causes offsetting. 

* Moisture in the air is a conductor when 
this moisture is present in sufficient quan- 
tity; it conducts the static away as fast as 
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formed, and the printer is free from static 
troubles. About 45 per cent humidity is 
the “critical point” for static. Below that 
point static is always present; above it the 
static is absent. It is assumed, of course, 
that the paper is in equilibrium with the 
atmosphere. If dried-out paper is brought 
into a humidified room and processed im- 
mediately there will be evidence of static; 
but if the paper is “conditioned” there will 
be no sign of static. 

A common error is the belief that the 
temperature of the paper is the controlling 
factor in the generation of static. As a 
matter of fact the temperature has a neg- 
ligible effect, the moisture content being 
the important consideration. 

Curling and warping of paper cause 
trouble in proper feeding with folders and 
other machines in the bindery. Static also 
causes sheets to cling together when going 
through the folder, or else causes them to 
flop over on themselves, thereby clogging 
the machine. All these troubles are in evi- 
dence when the humidity drops too low. 

The amount of moisture in the paper 
has a vital effect on the folding strength. 
When folded when too dry the fold is un- 
even, crackly, and liberally supplied with 
“whiskers.” Coated papers especially have 
a tendency to crack at the fold. The writer 
has seen shipments of expensive multi- 
color booklets which were rejected by the 
customer because they practically dropped 
apart when handled. The folding had been 
done when the paper was excessively dry, 
resulting in the partial cracking of the 
paper. When handled the crack naturally 
spread, with serious results. The loss taken 
on one shipment would have paid for the 
humidifiers for a fair-sized printing plant. 

Humidity affects the health and com- 
fort of human beings. When it is too high, 
one is depressed; when too low, the skin 
is dry and easily chapped, the nasal pas- 
sages are affected. When working hours 
are spent in a dry, overheated room resis- 
tance to disease, especially colds and throat 
and lung troubles, is lessened, and this 
greatly increases the tendency to take cold. 
A dry, hot atmosphere causes sleepiness 
and a general let-down of interest in the 
work, followed by a marked loss of effi- 
ciency. This condition seems to be most 
apparent in the afternoon. Statistics show 
that workers employed in humidified mills 
or workrooms have lowest sickness rate. 

The following facts are from a letter 
written by the vice-president and general 
manager of one middle-western printing 
plant two years after this executive had 
made an installation of humidifiers: 

“Our humidifying system was installed 
in December, 1926. During the fall of 
1926 we experienced a very severe rainy 
season, which caught us with several large 
runs of process colorwork on our presses. 
Due to expansion and shrinkage of the 
paper in our cylinder pressroom, we had 
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to practically reprint one job and take a 
heavy loss on two others. After this expe- 
rience we made inquiry with reference to 
humidifying systems, and after going into 
the matter very thoroughly we had the 
humidifiers installed. 

“We feel that this is one of the most 
wonderful improvements we have placed 
in our plant. It has absolutely eliminated 
all static in both the cylinder and small- 
job-press departments, as well as in the 
bindery. Since the installation of these 
humidifiers we have not had any trouble 
whatever with shrinkage or expansion of 
paper stock. The machines are set for 55 
per cent humidity in all three depart- 
ments, and in transferring stock from the 
cylinder pressroom, which is located on the 
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fourth floor, we do not experience the 
trouble we had in the past due to static 
on the folding machines. We keep our 
stock in the cylinder pressroom, and for 
this reason it is perfectly conditioned when 
we are ready to go to press. Another way 
in which it has helped us is in clarifying 
the air in our cylinder pressroom. This has 
made working conditions much better, and 
pleases our employes very much. 

“We have no hesitancy in recommend- 
ing our humidifying system, whether a 
concern’s pressroom is located in the base- 
ment or on a higher floor. We suggest, 
however, that if the system is placed in the 
cylinder pressroom it also be placed in the 
bindery, as it will be found a great help 
in the work of that department.” 





Humidifiers and Paper Conditioners: Sound 
Data on Available Equipment 


By A. E. DAVIS 


HE value of humidity control and 
paper-conditioning in the printing 
and lithographing plants has been 
clearly proved by many articles in these 
columns, and will not be discussed here. 
Such equipment increases output, reduces 
the amount of spoilage, improves the 
quality of printed jobs, and lowers pro- 
duction costs. But the printer convinced 
of the need for this equipment immedi- 
ately faces another vital question, “What 
reliable equipment is available?” 
This article answers that question. It de- 
scribes the important makes of humidify- 
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PRINTER does not express any opinion as 
to the relative merits of the products de- 
scribed. Readers interested in one or sev- 
eral of these products should write to the 
companies at the addresses given for addi- 
tional information, and with the data re- 
ceived can arrive at reliable conclusions. 
The descriptions of the equipment, in 
alphabetical order by firm, are as follows: 
American Moistening Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island —Probably the most 
foolproof type of humidifying equipment 
is an atomizer equipment. Its practicabil- 
ity lies in elimination of operating atten- 







Cross-section view showing interior parts of the Simplex humidifier, which is 
manufactured at Providence by the American Moistening Company 


ing and conditioning equipment offered to 
serve the needs of printing and lithograph- 
ing establishments. The information is re- 
liable; each description has been approved 
by the company offering that equipment 
on the market. Of course THE INLAND 


tion, as an atomizer system is operated by 
compressed air and the operating atten- 
tion is centered at a single air compressor. 
The use of atomizers makes for a fine dis- 
tribution of humidity and for uniform 
conditions throughout any given room, in 
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that the units are of small ca- 
pacity and consequently are 
placed on close centers, thus 
making for uniformity of de- 
livery throughout the given 
amount of space. 

A typical atomizer hookup 

is two sets of 34-inch pipes on 
34-inch vertical centers, the 
lower pipe carrying water and 
the upper pipe carrying air. 
Thus the water delivery is in- 
duced by air pressure, which 
has many distinct advantages. 
In case of air failure no free 
water can be delivered and no 
damage ensue. Again, there is 
assurance that every particle of 
water is fully atomized so as to 
serve its purpose well. 

Amco improved atomizers 
carry a novel feature in that 
both air and water orifices are 
equipped with cleaning wires, 
where the operator by a simple 
lever movement can eliminate 
any foreign matter from the 
two orifices. Foreign matter 
will gather from the oil traced 
back to the compressor, or to 
grit and sand that originated 
in the source of water supply. 

The Simplex humidifier is 
a centrifugal type of head, 
fan-operated, and equipped with a 4- 
horse-power motor for any desired cur- 
rent characteristics, that will deliver a fine 
type of spray, but a sufficient ceiling height 
must be available for its use. The merit 
in the Simplex head equipment lies in the 
lack of the usual accessories to a humidi- 
fying system, in that the Simplex head has 
no pressure pump, filter tank, etc. 

An outstanding development in the hu- 
midifying art in recent years has been the 
Amco humidity control, because of its 
great sensitiveness and prompt action. A 
regular performance of this unit is to ordi- 


The popular Bahnson outfit 
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Exterior and interior of Carrier Engineering Company’s unit air conditioner, 


which is described on this page and also the following page 


narily hold humidity to within one point 
above or below the setting made. A perti- 
nent feature in its operation is that the 
control is unaffected by temperature; thus 
a humidity of 65 per cent is maintained 
whether the temperature of the room be 
55 or 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The Amco humidity control station is 
distinctly of a hygroscopic type, in that it 
carries a hygroscopic element, the actions 
of which are relayed by compressed air to 
a standard diaphragm valve, which closes 
or opens the supply lines. These control 
stations are also furnished in an electrical 

type, where the hygroscopic mem- 
ber controls relay switches. 

We consider the control of hu- 
midity just as essential as the sup- 
ply of humidity. The purchaser 
gains a decided advantage in an in- 
vestment in controlled humidity. 

The Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina—Ev- 
ery Bahnson humidifier consists 
of a small ball-bearing electric mo- 
tor of % horse-power, with a hori- 
zontal shaft running through it. 
On one end of the shaft is a conical 
disk 16 inches in diameter, and on 
the other end is a powerful fan. 
Around the circumference of the 
disk are several hundred stationary 
copper teeth. Hot or cold water is 
fed by gravity through a %4-inch 
pipe to the center of the rapidly re- 


volving disk and is thrown by centrifugal 
force from the rim against the teeth with 
such power that it is broken into very fine 
particles, which form a mist or vapor. This 
vapor is blown from the front of the ma- 
chine by the circulation produced by the 
fan, and it is then dissolved in the air. 

The high evaporative efficiency of the 
Bahnson humidifier is due to the large 
number of teeth which break up the water 
into fine particles. This avoids crowding 
too many of the particles into a small 
space, and gives the air which passes the 
teeth opportunity to carry away the maxi- 
mum amount of water vapor. 

The large volume of air moved by the 
Bahnson humidifier fans assures even dis- 
tribution of the moisture throughout the 
room. In rooms requiring more than one 
unit the humidifiers are so located as to 
assist each other in maintaining the proper 
circulation. In order to properly humidify 
any room it is necessary to circulate air 
horizontally around the room, and this is 
one of the distinctive Bahnson features. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, New Jersey—The Carrier unit air 
conditioner is a cabinet 7 feet 8 inches 
high, with the lateral dimensions 2 feet 6 
inches by 2 feet 8 inches. Steel plates are 
the material used for the cabinet, which 
is finished in hard-baked green enamel. 
Air is admitted at the bottom of the cabi- 
net, and is distributed through eight air- 
distribution outlets at the top on four 
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sides. Each of the outlets may be opened 
and closed as desired. 

This unit air conditioner is portable, so 
that its location within a room may be 
changed at any time; or, in case the plant 
is moved to a new location, the unit may 
be moved with it. The unit requires only 
the simplest water, steam, and electrical 
connections to prepare it for operation. 

The purpose of the unit is to wash the 
air, to increase or decrease the atmospheric 
humidity according to the requirements, 
to heat or cool the air according to require- 
ments, and to circulate the air uniformly 
throughout the room to be conditioned. 
The capacity of this unit is 2,500 feet of 
conditioned air a minute, which will pro- 
vide a complete change of air each ten 
minutes in a room 25 by 100 by 10 feet. 
A single 1-horse-power motor is required. 

The air is drawn from the room or from 
a connection running outdoors, through a 

















Facts about this feature of the system 
offered by the International Moisten- 
ing Company are told on this page 


large area of baffle plates, allowing free 
passage of air but eliminating some dirt 
and preventing the escape of water spray. 
The water is drawn up from a tank by 
rotation of a hollow shaft known as a 
Centrijector and is sprayed from six re- 
volving spray nozzles. Thus as the air en- 
ters it comes immediately into a dense 
cloud of finely atomized moisture which 
washes the air thoroughly and saturates it 
at the temperature of the water, which 
may be either controlled from a source of 
cold water or allowed to reach the wet- 
bulb temperature of the entering air. 
The saturated air is brought to the de- 
sired temperature by aerofin heating mem- 
bers before it is discharged into the room. 
This temperature is controlled automat- 
ically, the control holding the room tem- 
perature at the desired point. From the 
compartment just above the heater the air 
passes through openings with a velocity 
which gives uniform circulation over the 
entire area to be conditioned. 
International Moistening Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island.—International 
humidifying heads, of which there are 
several styles, are of the atomizer type. 
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Compressed air at 15 to 20 pounds’ pres- 
sure is supplied to the humidifying heads 
by a low-pressure air compressor. Water 
is piped direct from any existing source 
to these humidifying heads. The heads 
themselves are of the internal-atomizer 
type. Both air and water pass through a 
hollow perforated ball within the humidi- 
fying head, then out through the nozzle 
caps. This process atomizes the water very 
finely, so that there is no possibility of 
the water vapor settling and wetting the 
machinery or floor underneath. 


The International system consists of a 
low-pressure air compressor, supply lines 
for air and water, and the heads. There 
are no return lines, drains, filter tanks, or 
water pumps. Air is discharged from the 
compressor into an air receiver and then 
piped direct to the heads. An after-cooler 
is dispensed with because of the low air 
pressure, and very little water is required 
to cool the compressor. 

The water supply is taken from the city 
or mill system at existing pressure and 
piped direct to the heads. This water can 
be cooled in summer or heated in winter, 
so that a change in room temperature of 
several degrees is possible. It is impossible 
for the system to flood or for the heads to 
drip, because if anything happens to the 
air supply the water is automatically shut 
off and the system drained. On each head 
is a valve by means of which the water can 
be completely turned off or the amount to 
be atomized varied to meet the local con- 
ditions. This renders hand control very 
simple and entirely practical. On large in- 
stallations, however, we recommend the 
use of our recording humidity regulator 
as better fitted for larger equipment. 

This instrument maintains a constant 
relative humidity in the room by automat- 
ically opening and closing the supply line 
to a group of humidifying heads. It is 
actuated by an animal membrane which 
is very sensitive and accurate, and which 
does not deteriorate under constant and 
severe use. The control accuracy is within 
1 per cent of the setting, and this setting 
may be varied at will. A unique feature of 
this regulator is that it also records the 
relative humidity, night and day, on a 
weekly chart. This feature offers several 
advantages. Since the chart is graduated 
from 0 to 100 in percentages of humidity 
it is possible to read the humidity direct 
without reference to tables, and since the 
control point is indicated by an arm on 
the recorder chart the instrument can be 
set to control at any per cent humidity or 
the control point can be raised or lowered 
a definite per cent without checking with 
a sling psychrometer. The recording fea- 
ture also offers a very good check upon 
the regulation. It would be impossible for 
the instrument to function improperly or 
to cease to function without that fact be- 
ing noticed immediately. 
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Parks - Cramer Company, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts—Water is supplied to the 
high-duty humidifier under a pressure of 
about 150 pounds, through pipe-lines from 
a centrally located pumping unit. Each hu- 
midifier contains a spray-generating noz- 
zle of impact type, located in a cylindrical 
casing. Below is a drainage pan for the 
collection and return of the unevaporated 
water, which flows through a return-pipe 
to a filter tank, from which it is recircu- 
lated. A fan above propels a powerful air 
current through the humidifier. 

The shape and relative position of the 
casing and pan are such that only the fin- 
est spray escapes. The warm and relatively 
dry air enters from above and is drawn 
through the head, charged with moisture, 
and cooled to the wet-bulb temperature. 
It escapes from the annular opening below 
at high velocity in a complete and nearly 
horizontal circle. The spray is quickly evap- 
orated and the resulting vapor is rapidly 
and thoroughly diffused. The fan is pro- 
pelled by a direct-connected motor. Dif- 
ferent models of this humidifier, all of the 
same general type, are used for different 
conditions, so that the requirements of fac- 
tory construction and humidity are satis- 
factorily taken care of. 

The units are suspended from ceilings. 
Those of exceptionally high capacities are 
used where requirements are most severe, 
and units of smaller capacities are installed 
in relatively large numbers when high hu- 
midities are required at more moderate 
temperature. The air is thoroughly cleaned 
during its passage through the humidifier. 

Centrifugal humidifiers generate spray 
from water supplied at low pressure to the 
surface of a revolving disk. The water 
thrown from the disk by centrifugal force 
strikes stationary surfaces, breaks into a 
spray, and is distributed by a fan. 

The fan is mounted above a cylindrical 
casing within which are mounted revolv- 
ing disks that generate the spray. A large 
central aperture in the disks permits a sub- 
stantial portion of the air current to pass 
downward through this aperture and then 
outward radially under the spray, thus im- 
parting to it a velocity sufficient to insure 
its thorough distribution and evaporation. 

On account of the revolving parts neces- 
sary in each unit, provision must be made 
for convenient cleaning. Continuous re- 
moval of impurities is necessary in fac- 
tories, and it is accomplished by supplying 
water through one pipe-line and carrying 
away the unevaporated water and its im- 
purities through another. 

When the total capacity required for 
the system is relatively small this type of 
humidifier is very convenient. The advan- 
tages approach the vanishing point as the 
factory increases in size. 

The central-station type of apparatus 
combines functions of ventilating, heating, 
air-washing, humidifying, and sometimes 
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dehumidifying, in one large unit. Auxil- 
iary local units for heating or humidifying 
are sometimes necessary. The equipment 
ordinarily includes a centrally located hu- 
midifier, a fan capable of changing the air 
in departments at the maximum rate de- 
sired, indirect central radiation, and suit- 
able ducts and flues for conveying the 
conditioned air to all of the de- 
partments where it is required. 

In factories whose depart- 
ments have different tempera- 
tures and humidity requirements 
the equipment is by no means 
simple. Recirculating flues re- 
turn the air from various depart- 
ments to the central apparatus 
to conserve heat and moisture. 
All flues require airtight con- 
struction, and those exposed to 
the outside temperatures require 
thorough insulation to conserve 
heat and prevent internal con- 
densation. The expense of a 
central-station system is due very 
largely to bulky and necessarily 
costly construction of flues. The 
central humidifying unit is a 
large spray chamber through 
which all of the air is circulated. 
Its capacity to generate spray 
must be sufficient to saturate the 
air passing through. All spray 
or free moisture must be ex- 
tracted from the air by passing 
the air through small openings between 
zigzag surfaces called “eliminators.” These 
collect the surplus spray for return to a 
tank in the base of the spray chambers, 
where it is filtered and delivered by a 
pump to spray nozzles. 

The Turbo humidifier is of the atom- 
izer type. The atomizer proper consists of 
two parts, which are so constructed that 
in assembling they cannot be put together 


The offering of the Utility Heater Company. This is a 
widely used and popular humidifier 


incorrectly. The jet of spray has a slight 
rotation which insures immediate separa- 
tion of the moisture particles. 

The success of an atomizer system de- 
pends upon a thorough distribution of the 
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spray. The units, therefore, should be of 
relatively small capacity, but numerous 
and well distributed. If the atomizer de- 
livers too much spray it is certain to settle 
before a moist atmosphere can absorb it. 

With the Turbo atomizer system com- 
pressed air is the atomizing and distribut- 
ing agency. Air is supplied at a pressure of 


One of the latest humidifiers, which is manufactured by the 
Southworth Machine Company, Portland, Maine 


about 30 pounds from a centrally located 
compressor through main and branch pipe- 
lines to the atomizer units. The air lines 
on which the units are located are usually 
horizontal and parallel to the water lines 
which supply water by gravity from a float 
tank. Water is drawn constantly to each 
atomizer by aspiration. 

Automatic regulation is now one of the 
most important requirements of success- 
ful humidifying equipment. 
The Parkspray Psychrostat is 
an accurate instrument which 
measures and actuates humid- 
ity for a group of humidifiers. 
It is made entirely of metal, is 
sensitive, is readily adjusted to 
suit changing conditions, and 
is about the last word in accu- 
racy and reliability. 

Southworth Machine Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine.——In 
the Southworth system the 
units are the Southworth hu- 
midifiers and the Simplex pa- 
per conditioner. In printing 
and lithographing both humid- 
ity control and paper-condi- 
tioning are necessary, because 
humidifiers cannot condition paper nor 
can conditioners bring paper to prime con- 
dition and keep it there. The claim of the 
Southworth Machine Company is that its 
system controls humidity, brings paper to 
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prime condition and keeps it there, elimi- 
nates static electricity, prevents stretching 
or shrinking of paper, stops wrinkling, 
stops cracking when sheets are folded, and 
does away with curled and wavy sheets. 

The Southworth humidifier vaporizes 
water to a degree of fineness that gives it 
the appearance of steam. The machine 
consists of two cylindrical parts 
within which are a motor, a fan, 
a disk which revolves at high 
speed, a grid carrying teeth 
against which water is hurled 
with great force by the disk, and 
an automatic control which is 
actuated by the fluctuations of 
humidity. The humidifier occu- 
pies no floor space. It is sus- 
pended from the ceiling or is 
mounted near the top of pillars 
which support the roof or ceil- 
ing. Its evaporating capac-ty is 
sufficient to hold relative humid- 
ity to any desired percentage up 
to the point of saturation. 

The Southworth control unit 
is so sensitive that within two 
minutes after a change of but 
1 per cent in relative humidity a 
corresponding change in vapor 
flow takes place. The quick con- 
trol action, the extreme fineness 
of the vapor, and very large per- 
centage of water evaporated are 
features of great importance. 

The Simplex paper conditioner is an 
appliance built for bringing the paper to 
its prime condition—that is, to bring the 
paper to equilibrium with the air of the 
room in which it will be used. This con- 
ditioner consists of a fan, a “wind-box,” 
an air-chamber with closable vents through 
which air passes to the stock, hangers from 
which lifts of stock of about eighty sheets 
each are suspended, and one or more con- 
ditioning compartments. The capacity of 
a Simplex each eight hours is from 20,000 
sheets up to several hundred thousand. 
Stock is allowed to remain in the Simplex 
for one hour, at the end of which time it 
is perfectly conditioned. 

Each thousand sheets being conditioned 
in the Simplex receives more than a thou- 
sand cubic feet of air from the room every 
minute. The air enters the conditioning 
chamber from the bottom, passes between 
the sheets, and leaves the chamber at the 
top, returning to the room. The Simplex 
is closed at every point except the top, so 
that no air can escape until it has done its 
full conditioning duty. 

A feature of the Simplex is that any 
compartment can be loaded, unloaded, or 
cut out for any purpose, without in the 
least stopping or affecting the work go- 
,ing on in any of the other compartments. 
The Simplex is also used as a drier of ink 
and of varnished sheets. The Simplex con- 
ditioner and the Southworth humidifier 
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together comprise what is known to the 
trade as the Southworth System. 

The Utility Heater Company, 239 Cen- 
tre Street, New York City——The Utility 
Humidizer stresses the pure-air feature, 
since it washes the air at the same time 
that it adds moisture to the atmosphere. 
It is made in two sizes, with a 12-inch and 
a 14-inch fan. The larger size is 48 by 18 
by 18 inches, and carries 200 square feet 
of wet surfaces, which are kept constantly 
moistened by sprinkling-tubes. It passes 
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The control of the Utility Humidizer is 
a humistat using a hygrometric strip that 
expands and contracts with the increase or 
decrease of moisture in the air. This ex- 
pansion is used to tip mercury valves which 
stop and start the motor of the fan, so 
that uniform moisture may be maintained. 
One control will take care of eight units. 

The Utility Heater Company has also 
announced the perfecting of a device for 
using waste steam for humidifying, the 
system providing very cheap first cost and 
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vents which force the air into the lifts. As 
each lift passes a vent it is opened up be- 
tween successive sheets, causing uniform 
and complete exposure of all the sheets. 
One hour is required for paper of usual 
thickness, and a proportionately longer 
time for heavier stock. One hour after a 
lift of paper is hung in the machine it is 
back where it started. As each lift returns 
to the front the operator may then invert 
it for a second hour’s exposure or let it go 
through again without inverting. 


Two trouble eliminators for the printer: the Willsea paper conditioner and the York humidification unit 


720 cubic feet of air a minute, hence will 
change the air of a room of 20,000 cubic 
feet in less than a half hour. It will va- 
porize about a gallon of ordinarily cold 
water an hour, or twice as much hot water. 
The dust and dirt are washed out of the 
air that is drawn through and down the 
drain, thus getting rid also of the germs 
that ride on the dust in the air. 

Since the Humidizer delivers a perfect 
gas, it cannot dampen adjacent things by 
sprinkling. The method of installing is to 
hang it from the ceiling or a convenient 
post. Power for the fan is taken from the 
incandescent-light circuit, and water is led 
in through a %-inch pipe and the waste 
drained away through a %-inch pipe. A 
monel-metal rustproof pan is provided to 
carry the waste water. There is a copper 
screen for the intake of the air, and it is 
exhausted by a multiblade fan. 


upkeep, and being suited to places like 
warehouses, where the conditions permit 
of releasing steam, which is controlled so 
as to shut off automatically when the per- 
centage of moisture passes a given point. 

The Willsea Works, Rochester, New 
York.—The double-deck Willsea paper 
conditioner has two tiers of hangers and 
carries the paper automatically up and 
through the upper tier, and down and 
back through the lower tier. It reduces the 
floor space occupied for each thousand 
sheets conditioned to less than half that 
of any of the other types of Willsea con- 
ditioners, but cannot, of course, supersede 
the other Willsea types for larger-capacity 
requirements.The paper is carried through 
the machine in small lifts. A centrifugal 
blower, drawing a large volume of air 
from the pressroom, pumps it through 
scientifically designed ducts and out of 


The circular type, U-type, and straight 
type of Willsea conditioners all employ 
the same principles as the one described 
above. The circular types have the small- 
est capacities, the U-types intermediate, 
and the straight types the largest. A grad- 
uated series of sizes in the three types 
presents capacities extending from 7,200 
sheets of .003 stock every two hours, for 
the smallest, or circular, type, up to 30,000 
sheets of .003 every two hours for the 
largest, or straight, type. These capacities 
are based on an average of 50 sheets of 
.003 stock in a lift merely as an index for 
guidance in making an estimate. 

When paper is allowed to stand in cases 
or piles, or when it is racked or even hung 
in small lifts, the exposure of different 
parts of the sheets is very unequal. From 
a fair amount at the edges it decreases to 
practically none in toward the center. 
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Merely the outer edges can expand or 
contract, and the common waving, curl- 
ing, buckling, or other trouble results. 

Even a perfectly controlled atmosphere 
maintaining a constant relative humidity, 
although very valuable to the operation of 
the printing or lithographing plant, does 
notin itself solve the problem of condition- 
ing paper. The stock must still adjust its 
moisture content to equilibrium with that 
of the regulated atmosphere, and perhaps 
undergo a further readjustment after ab- 
sorbing moisture from the several press 
runs. By the use of humidifiers a higher 
average relative humidity may be main- 
tained, thereby reducing the number and 
extent of the extreme changes, but in order 
to take advantage of this the paper must 
be conditioned to this relative humidity 
quickly, uniformly, and economically. 

If exposed to a different relative hu- 
midity six minutes or six months later, 
paper fibers will absorb or evaporate mois- 
ture until a state of equilibrium is reached 
again, and the sheet will stretch or shrink 
in proportion to the absorption or evapo- 
ration. Moreover, any quantity of paper 
will do the same as the single sheet if each 
sheet is given the equivalent thorough and 
uniform exposure. 

York Heating and Ventilating Corpor- 
ation, Philadelphia——These units are de- 
signed as complete air-conditioning sys- 
tems in themselves, and they can be shifted 
around the rooms as required. They differ 
in this respect from the central system, 
and also because they do not use distribut- 
ing-duct work. The controls are self-con- 
tained within the unit, and thus rooms 
alongside each other can be carried at dif- 
ferent conditions. When for plant expan- 
sion or other reasons the owner wishes to 
move these units from one room to an- 
other it can be very quickly accomplished, 
and, when the unit is connected to steam, 
water, electricity, and drain, it is ready for 
operation again. Also, if additional capac- 
ity is required it is easy to fulfil the need 
by using another unit. 

The York units are extremely flexible 
in operation and control, and will produce 
efficient work in every sense of the word. 
They are extremely popular in the plants 
where the layout does not permit the use 
of ductwork and where space for a cen- 
tral unit cannot be found. The units are 
built in three sizes respectively: 2,500, 
5,000 and 10,000 cubic feet a minute. 


~—<—datege 


Man must work—that is inevitable. But 
he may work grudgingly or he may work 
gratefully. He may work as a man or he 
may work as a slave. He cannot always 
choose his work, but he can go about it in 
a cheerful, generous spirit and with an up- 
looking heart. There is no work so rude 
a real man may not exalt it. There is no 
work so dull a real man may not enliven it. 
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U.T. A. Moves Offices to 
Washington, D.C. 


N BEHALF of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United Typoth- 
etae of America, President 

Frank J. Smith announces that Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been selected as the 
new headquarters of the U. T. A. For 
some years it has been the desire to 
choose as international headquarters a 
city offering the greatest advantages to 
a trade association of the character and 
standing of Typothetae. Many cities 
in the United States and Canada were 
investigated. It is the opinion that of 
all these cities Washington is outstand- 
ing in the advantages it affords as a 
site for international headquarters. 

As the capital of the Government of 
the United States, Washington offers 
an intimate contact with various func- 
tions of government devoted to busi- 
ness and to economic research. All the 
vast statistical information of the vari- 
ous governmental departments and bu- 
reaus is available for immediate use. 
The members of the general office 
staff, when making their investigations 
and studies, will have at their disposal 
the vast collection of information in 
the various branches of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, such as the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Domestic 
Commerce, as well as that in the Smith- 
sonian Institution and also that in the 
Library of Congress. 

Washington is the home of two great 
printing establishments, the United 
States Government Printing Office and 
also the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, whose extensive researches 
into mechanical and productive opera- 
tions have substantially contributed to 
the establishment of standards in the 
printing industry. Besides being the 
location of many successful printing 
plants affiliated with the local Typoth- 
etae, Washington is adjacent to many 
of the great printing centers of the 
United States and Canada, making 
quickly available practical information 
of a specific character. Exact knowl- 
edge of unique and difficult processes 
may thus be secured for the benefit 
of members in a short time after these 
processes have been developed. 


Washington is the heart of the edu- 
cational movement of the United 
States. It is the headquarters of the 
National Education Association and 
the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. It is here that the exhaustive 
investigations and surveys into the 
field of industrial education have their 
beginning; and it is altogether proper 
that Typothetae, the leader of trade 
associations in its educational activi- 
ties, should be located here. 

A part of all trade-association activ- 
ities is legislative in character, so that 
Typothetae, through such location in 
Washington, will be able to exercise 
even more effectively its position as the 
trade association of the printing indus- 
try, reflecting through its efforts the 
desires and wishes of its members and 
of the industry itself. 

The national capital is recognized 
as the center of trade-association activ- 
ities. Scores of national and interna- 
tional trade associations maintain their 
general offices in Washington, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. As co- 
operation of members within an indus- 
try has been largely responsible for the 
progress of that industry, so codpera- 
tion among industries will be largely 
responsible for future industrial prog- 
ress. Naturally, Typothetae’s location 
in Washington will promote a greater 
and more effective friendliness and co- 
operation with other organized indus- 
tries, with resultant benefits reflected 
in the additional advantages each indi- 
vidual member will receive. 

It is said that at some time or an- 
other everyone visits Washington. The 
new offices will be located at Four- 
teenth and K streets, Northwest, in the 
Tower Building, which has just been 
completed and is an outstanding exam- 
ple of modern office-building construc- 
tion. The entire twelfth floor will be 
occupied by Typothetae. 

It is anticipated that the Association 
will be in its new home on or about 
August 1. All members of the U. T. A. 
and the personnel of the printing in- 
dustry generally should avail them- 
selves of an early opportunity to vis't 
the new general headquarters. 


The United Typothetae of America annual convention 
will be held at Washington, D. C., September 16 to 19 
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The N.E. A. Needs This Name 
and This Aggressive Program 


OWERFUL efforts constantly being made 
by the daily newspapers and magazines 
with millions to spend promoting their 
own interests make it imperative that 
community newspapers provide for or- 
ganized action in self-defense as soon as possible. 
Willingness to sit back and do little while na- 
tional advertisers are being told every hour of 
every day, “You can cover such-and-such terri- 
tory completely by advertising in Blank daily 
newspaper or magazine exclusively,” is but to give 
more weight to assertions of those who claim that 
the small town and its institutions are unprogres- 
sive and on the decline. What is needed is not 
merely a modest and negative campaign of self- 
defense, but rather a large one of positive and 
aggressive action toward definite goals. 

Since no one has proposed such a program, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is going to, realizing, of 
course, that no suggestion is likely to be adopted 
in its entirety and that there will be some who 
will consider the plan too ambitious. 

To carry through such a campaign there must 
be a powerful national association of community 
newspapers. The National Editorial Association 
already exists. But it needs greatly increased 
strength, both in members and in money. It 
needs, too, a new and more accurate name. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is in accord with the 
many publishers who have already made the sug- 
gestion, to be considered at the forthcoming 
Cheyenne convention, that the name of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association be changed to one 
that better expresses its true nature. “National 
Association of Country Newspapers” would do 
this. An association of “newspapers,” rather than 
one of “publishers” or “editors,” is to be pre- 
ferred. It is the newspapers the public knows and 
that national advertisers are interested in. 

Two facts of basic importance must be faced 
in laying down a program of action for such an 
association. These facts may not be pleasing, but 
they cannot be ignored. First is the fact that 
many, perhaps most, community-newspaper pub- 


lishers will refuse to join more than one associa- 
tion and will prefer to continue with their state 
organizations. Whether one likes it or not, the 
fact is that weekly newspapers in this country are 
organized on a state basis. Cost of attending na- 
tional conventions, personal acquaintance, and 
state politics account for this. Second is the fact 
that publishers of community newspapers do not 
give liberally to their own organizations, and, 
even if they were inclined to do so, have not sufh- 
cient resources to finance a national campaign of 
publicity and promotion extensive and prolonged 
enough to meet the present serious situation. 

Recognizing frankly these difficulties, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER proposes this program: 

Let the National Association of Country 
Newspapers refrain from seeking memberships 
from individual publishers and concentrate in- 
stead on welding together the existing established 
state associations into a strong national federa- 
tion. If this were to mean just handing over part 
of the state dues to the national headquarters, it 
would not be worth attempting; it would surely 
fail. But if the national association has a wisely 
conceived plan of aggressive action on a scale that 
is larger and potentially far more effective than 
any program which a single state can initiate, 
and if the national association can show state 
organizations how, by joining forces, they can in- 
crease their own resources and membership, then 
it will be an entirely different matter. | 

Organization such as this, on a national scale, 
is the order of the day. National advertisers oper- 
ate nationally, as their name indicates. In numer- 
ous other lines of business and industry, effective 
national organizations have been formed by fed- 
erating state and regional associations. The lum- 
ber industry, for example, having suffered by the 
inroads of brick, cement, steel, stone, and lumber 
substitutes, just as community newspapers suffer 
by competition of dailies and magazines, feder- 
ated its various state and regional associations 
into a single National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, with a strong and capable permanent 
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executive staff and having resources sufficient to 
meet the situation. A five-year program of na- 
tional advertising on a large scale is now under 
way. While lumber still has its troubles, they are 
considerably less than they would have been had 
not the industry undertaken to look out for itself 
so intelligently and energetically. And state and 
also regional lumber associations, because of their 
strong national affiliation, are larger and more 
effective than they were before. 

But how can the essential war fund be raised, 
if publishers themselves do not supply it? 

Right here it should be stated that THe IN- 
LAND PRINTER does not suggest the idea of some 
scheme whereby others shall pay the running ex- 
penses of any organization of publishers. 

But running an organization is one thing and 
organizing those interested in perpetuating and 
increasing the prosperity of the small town is an- 
other. The first the newspaper men can do for 
themselves. As for the second they can—better 
than anyone else—provide the leadership, plus, 
of course, their fair share of financial aid. 

THe INLAND PRINTER believes that outside 
the publishing field are to be found many individ- 
uals and organizations possessed of substantial 
means, all no less vitally concerned with the same 
problem of building up small-town and commu- 
nity prosperity. Why not ask these interests to 
join forces with community newspapers in organ- 
izing and financing an extended campaign of 
publicity and promotion designed to spread be- 
fore the world, more completely and effectively 
than has ever yet been done, the advantages of 
small towns and rural centers as places in which 
to live, work, and invest money? Such a cam- 
paign would tend to accelerate the healthy trend, 
already reported by President Hoover’s commit- 
tee on recent economic changes, of big industries 
toward decentralizing operations and scattering 
branch plants around the country outside of met- 
ropolitan districts. Benefits of such a campaign 
would come, not to newspaper men only, but to 
all their subscribers and advertisers as well. A 
general improvement in community newspaper 
fields—a far-reaching benefit of marked impor- 
tance—would be the logical result. 

To work out such a plan as this, country banks, 
business leaders, chambers of commerce, Rotary 
and other luncheon clubs, local manufacturers, 
and all others interested in increased community 
prosperity should be invited to become contrib- 


uting members, or the sponsors, of the National 
Association of Country Newspapers campaign. 
At least half the funds raised in any given com- 
munity should remain there to finance such tieup 
activities as local leaders feel to be desirable, so 
that each contributing community may coéperate 
actively with, and get maximum benefits from, 
the national campaign. Perhaps a stronger indus- 
trial development bureau for the local chamber 
of commerce is needed, perhaps an improved air- 
port, perhaps town beautification, better mark- 
ings on highways, rural-urban get-together meet- 
ings, or what not. Existing local organizations, 
given a bit of encouragement and stimulation 
from outside if needed, are usually well able to 
recognize and work out their own difficulties. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers’ advertising 
campaign, now running, is an example of adver- 
tising of the general nature that THE INLAND 
Printer believes is needed—provided, however, 
that communities themselves rather than the 
newspapers should be played up. The National 
Association of Country Newspapers will benefit 
sufficiently simply by signing the advertisements 
and sponsoring the necessary afhliated promotion 
activities, without saying any more about news- 
papers than is to be said about other important 
small-town institutions. This advertising, we be- 
lieve, should be concentrated in two main types 
of publications: (1) Magazines of large national 
circulation, especially those with wide circulation 
in community newspaper fields; (2) Business, 
trade, and advertising publications which are 
most read by national advertisers. 

To make its policies continuous and increas- 
ingly effective, the National Association of Coun- 
try Newspapers will need a permanent executive 
head, just as most other such organizations now 
have, who will continue in office without regard 
to changes in officers and directors elected from 
membership. Such a man, THE INLAND PRINTER 
believes, should be not necessarily a newspaper 
man but a business man possessing sound judg- 
ment and wide knowledge, who sees and under- 
stands the manifold changes in economic life now 
taking place, and who has demonstrated by suc- 
cessful experience that he is qualified to meet 
the complex problems which confront an organ- 
izer and leader of a national association in which 
are many different elements not all of which are 
as enthusiastic or eager to codperate as might be 
desired in getting worthiest results. 
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A Salesman Contract That Makes Provision 
for New Accounts and “Idea” Sales 


ITHIN the past six months I 
have been placed on both 
sides of the fence as the out- 
come of agreement and con- 
tract between an employer and employe. 
Within the past six years I’ve been hired 
and fired and have hired and fired, and 
within the past six days I have heard half 
a dozen versions of the relations between 
employing printers and their salesmen. 

Nearly every day, and particularly on 
Sunday, the metropolitan papers run pages 
of “Help Wanted” advertising, of which 
many columns are devoted to appeals for 
salesmen. Scanning them carefully, you’ll 
find the heartrending appeals of employ- 
ers seeking that salesman who can bring 
business with him or can promise to pro- 
duce more profits on new business. 

But the smaller city printer has an even 
greater grievance than that of changing, 
drifting salesmen. He is confronted with 
a conundrum that is settled neither to his 
satisfaction nor that of the “representa- 
tive” of his plant. He knows darned well 
that that smirking, shirking scoundrel is 
off to ball-games or loafing in a pool par- 
lor—he knows but cannot prove that his 
“salesman” has not made a single new call 
all this week; but he will call at the cash- 
ier’s cage on Saturday for his envelope. 

The engraver may think he is afflicted 
with the worst plague in the form of those 
dizzy discounts off the scale, but his “per- 
centage mark” is nothing compared to the 
attempt to solve the problem of adequate 
commissions for selling printing. 

Even the hardest-boiled printer will ad- 
mit that 10 per cent is not enough remu- 
neration for selling printing. He will also 
like to admit that 10 per cent is often too 
much to pay for the mere taking of orders 
for printing. Yet that particular custom is 
established, and it is not my purpose to 
prick into that problem at this time. 

How about an adequate commission for 
that newer regime of sales ability that we 
call “creative salesmanship”? Yes, there is 
such a thing, and we will be getting more 
and more of it. The printers have been ad- 
vertising “directive advertising,” there is 
developing an established market for this 
class of printing, and there is coming into 
being a class of salesmanship which caters 
largely to this demand. 

I have just completed a contract which 
I believe will adequately solve the problem 
of paying for “creative salesmanship,” that 
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runs the gamut of the ramifications of this 
new craft and craftsmanship, and which 
automatically carries with it a stimulation 
for the “creative salesman” to get busy 
and keep busy on new accounts. 

This form of contract clearly defines 
the respective duties and obligations of 
both the employer and employe. After you 
read through a few paragraphs you come 
to the numbered sections. Here are a few: 

2. First Party (the employer) shall quote esti- 
mates on special jobs that do not fall into the 
category of fixed prices, and such estimates shall 
be the selling prices of such wares except as 
hereinafter specified. 

Then came the dawn of this bright idea: 

First Party agrees to pay Second Party com- 
mission of 10 per cent of the selling price when 
said price is in accordance with the estimate fur- 
nished or the fixed price on said wares when 
such sale shall be made over the counter or in 
the front office or in trade with customers who 
now appear on books of First Party as active ac- 
counts. A commission of 15 per cent shall be 
paid upon sales of printing when made to those 
not now on list as active accounts. 

Thus, order takers get 10 per cent, or- 
der makers get 15 per cent. Of course the 
“First Party reserves the right to accept or 
reject,” and then First Party offers another 
bit of bait to Mr. Creative Salesman to 
strut his stuff and at the same time scotch 
effectively that red-ink devil, artwork. 

Every “creative salesman” just knows 
that he can buy artwork cheaper than the 
front office has been paying for what has 
been called artwork. He also knows that 
it is his individual contribution to the con- 
cern’s financial welfare in his quotations 
and salesmanship in getting good prices 
on artwork; in fact, he can prove with his 
own pencil and paper that it was the prof- 
its on his artwork orders that financed the 
purchase of a new press. 

Let’s give him part of the profits by 
means of this paragraph: 

First Party to furnish estimates upon artwork 
and photoengraving that shall be offered for re- 
sale or included in a piece of printing, and fur- 
ther agrees to pay a commission of 50 per cent 
on the net profit of such artwork and photoen- 
graving that is bought for direct resale. 





The ad that attracts the most 
readers is the one that at- 
tracts the most business 











A good copy idea from a mailing card by 
the Early-Freeburg Company, Memphis 


What happens under that agreement? 
Our “creative salesman” now takes his or- 
der in parts, getting the customer to agree 
to pay $100 for the drawings and $150 for 
the plates, which are to become his prop- 
erty, and $0.15 each for 10,000 brochures. 
The customer receives his bill for $1,500 
worth of printing, and an itemized bill for 
the artwork and plates. Suppose the draw- 
ings were bought for $75, and the net cost 
of plates was $120. Our “creative sales- 
man” sold the job “clean” and receives 50 
per cent of the $55 net profit for his extra 
service in handling that detail of the job, 
a just compensation when balanced against 
the customary aggravation of handling 
that phase of the job. 

If he picked a windfall, selling a cus- 
tomer who stays with the house, his com- 
mission will be $150. But suppose he has 
plugged the pavements, discovered the ac- 
count, and the credit is found to be okay? 
Then he certainly is entitled to something 
extra, for the extra work and for the extra 
account on the book, and his commission 
check on that job is then $225. 

There have not been many 10,000 runs 
of $0.15 brochures flying about these past 
two or three months, but there may have 
been a few 5,000 runs of $0.07 pieces, so 
just slice the ciphers to suit the dimensions 
of your imagination. 

How do we arrive at the definition of 
new accounts? The contract contains this 
clause: “12. For the purpose of definition 
it is agreed that active accounts upon the 
books of First Party are those who have 
made purchases within the six months past 
from date of this contract.” Maybe you'll 
want to make it twelve months, but I think 
a man who has not bought in six months 
is dead as an account. 

But the real milk in the cocoanut is in 
section 6, which says: “First Party shall 
furnish estimates or check up quotations 
offered by the Second Party when pricing 
printing, and when sales price is in excess 
of quotation or fixed price a commission 
of 50 per cent of the net amount over the 
quotation shall be paid to Second Party.” 

Mr. Creative Salesman tells me he can 
command better prices because of his abil- 
ity, that is, in creating the idea which 
makes the printing more valuable to the 
customer and able to bring a better price. 
And he wants more for his boasted ability. 
Here in section 6 he sees just what he can 
get himself by working for the house. 
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What Factors Determine the Value of 
a Community Newspaper? 


KR KM KOM x By JOHN H. MILLARK XK KM KK KX 


S THERE one publisher anywhere who 
has not many times asked himself, 
and perhaps his friends, bankers, and 
fellow-publishers as well, the interest- 

ing but perplexing question, “How much 
is my newspaper worth?” How should one 
answer this question reliably? 

I confess that I know no recipe.To date, 
in building up a chain of five weeklies in 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin, 
I have had a part in purchasing ten coun- 
try newspaper and printing plants, two of 
which were subsequently eliminated by 
consolidations, and three, the bad buys, 
by sales at substantial losses. About all 
that I feel really qualified to set down here 
are some of the considerations that add to 
a newspaper’s value and some of those 
which, as I have learned by expensive ex- 
perience, detract from it. 

Before starting to write upon this elu- 
sive subject of newspaper valuation, I ad- 
dressed letters to twenty-two publishers 
whose names were mentioned in the news 
items as principals in recent newspaper 
sales, mostly as buyers. I asked each for 
confidential facts as to paper, plant, and 
field on the one hand and the terms and 
prices actually paid on the other. Only 
four replied, but what they said was well 
worth the trouble and postage. 

One of these gentlemen, Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, publisher of the Radford (Va.) 
News Journal, had so many interesting 
and valuable things to say that I asked, 
and fortunately secured, his permission to 
include them here without deleting names, 
places, and figures. Mr. Appleby’s experi- 
ence is more extended than my own, both 
as to time and territory covered. He also 
speaks from a number of years’ experience 
in “conducting papers in Montana, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Virginia, and inspecting 
scores of plants in at least five states.” 

“Summing it all up,” he says, “I think 
about the most important thing is know- 
ing what the buyer and a field can do 
together.” Then he observes, “It is sur- 
prising how often it turns out that a news- 
paper that interests me is worth about its 
annual gross business.” 

This, according to my observation, is 
about as close as one can get to a general 
rule-of-thumb as to newspaper valuation 
—a paper is worth its annual gross busi- 
ness. If it earns, over and above owner’s 
fair salary, 15 per cent on total business 
done, it will earn the same on a valuation 
which is identical. Considering the mani- 


This is a live subject, and the author speaks from his own 
practical experience and that of other publishers. The facts 
presented herein will prove valuable to you sooner or later 
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fold risks of small publishing enterprises, 
a return of more than double 6 per cent 
interest seems about right. 

But this is a general rule for a normal 
paper. The catch is in the words “general” 
and “normal.” As for “general,” a wit has 
remarked, “All generalizations are false, 
including this one, too.” And “normal” is 
something seldom attained. In placing a 
value on any given newspaper, therefore, 
it may be all right to start with its average 
gross business, but to this we must add 
certain items of excess value covering un- 
usually favorable features of that particu- 
lar paper, and from it we must subtract 
other items to compensate for unfavorable 
features, or for bad policies which the pub- 
lisher has followed in developing his ter- 
ritory. If a publisher is doing his own 
valuating, the chances are that he will add 
more items than he should and not sub- 
tract enough. The mere fact that he fol- 
lows bad policies is sufficient proof that 
they do not appear bad to him. 

Let us now consider the facts and fig- 
ures in Mr. Appleby’s recent purchase. 
He bought and merged two weeklies in a 
town “of five thousand—they say seven 
thousand—people” up in the industrially 
thriving Piedmont district of Virginia, 
forty-five miles southwest of Roanoke, a 
city of 65,000 which in recent years has 
been one of the most rapidly advancing 
industrial communities in the United 
States. He is close, but not too close. 

One Radford paper was doing $11,000 
a year gross, the other $9,000. Mr. Ap- 
pleby paid $10,000 apiece for them, and 
added $2,500 working capital, making it 
a $22,500 investment. His business the 
first year just exceeded $20,000. In May 
of this year it was $2,000. Within a few 
years, he believes, it will be “better than 
$25,000 certainly—probably $27,000.” 

He secured quite satisfactory equip- 
ment, including two side-magazine type- 
setting machines. “Altogether it might 
bring $10,000 as second-hand machinery; 
new it would cost $25,000.” As for cir- 
culation, “one paper had 2,100—badly 


padded and very poorly collected—contest 
built; the other had 1,600 in pretty clean 
shape.” The population of the territory is 
“probably 16,000, but it is probably not 
overoptimistic to state that in time it will 
be double this figure.” 

“I think I made a good buy,” he con- 
cludes, “though some newspaper men in 
this section thought I was crazy. I would 
not sell for $35,000.” 

If Mr. Appleby desires to continue in 
the newspaper business for life, he would, 
in my opinion too, be foolish to sell for 
$35,000. To explain why I agree with him 
it will be necessary to elaborate somewhat 
on a rather new element in newspaper 
valuation, often not clearly set apart as a 
separate item. It is one that has become of 
especial importance in recent years, in 
which the normal condition has become 
one independent newspaper to a town in- 
stead of two or more competing political 
organs as in former times. 

This new consideration is the franchise 
value of a newspaper field. It is, I believe, 
a more important consideration than are 
plant and circulation combined, for if the 
plant and circulation are not what they 
should be the faults can be corrected. But 
if the field is not right the fault is irreme- 
diable; the field is there to stay. 

What is a good field, anyway? Let us 
take Mr. Appleby’s own description: “An 
independent field and a newspaper-reading 
field, with strong community feeling and 
community bases; where industry, business 
and agriculture are balanced and thriv- 
ing; where the community is well organ- 
ized and the people prosperous; a field 
where things are being done, where change 
is frequent, where the population is di- 
verse in church, politics, race—that is a 
good newspaper field.” 

In such a field, or any tolerably good 
one for that matter, a fairly good lone 
newspaper is worth much more than the 
sum of the sale values of two competing 
papers. The excess value does not come 
from circulation; in fact, the circulation 
of a merged paper is usually less than the 
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combined circulation of those that pre- 
ceded it. Instead, the excess value that a 
single merged paper has over two or more 
that preceded it is franchise value. It is 
the value—and a very real one it is—of 
being alone in a good field. Risk is less. 
Ten per cent income on such a property 
may be better than 15 per cent on a more 
hazardous competitive one. 

There is nothing new or unusual about 
this principle of valuing merged proper- 
ties. It has been reflected on market pages 
of the daily newspapers for many months 
past. How many times have we seen head- 
lines, “Stock Up on Merger Rumors,” or 
something like that? Radio Corporation 
and Victor Talking Machine are priced 
together for much more than the sum of 
their market value when they were sep- 
arate; and almost any successful chain is 
quoted on the stock market at several 
times the sum of the valuations of as many 
independent small enterprises as it has 
units. There is nothing out of the way 
about this. It is normal and it is right. It 
merely reflects a fact that bankers, finan- 
ciers, and investors have been more quick 
to realize than have the newspaper men— 
namely, that merging businesses which 
ought to be merged creates a new value 
that did not exist before. In Mr. Apple- 
by’s case, $10,000 plus $10,000 is not $20,- 
000, but $35,000. The latter figure comes 
nearer to being correct. Plain arithmetic 
does not apply. A new value—$15,000 
worth of franchise value—has been cre- 
ated by the very fact that a successful 
merger was consummated. 

Is this a fictitious value? Certainly not. 
It would cost a great deal more than $15,- 
000 to start up a competing plant and run 
Mr. Appleby out. The chances are that 
anyone with brains enough to have ac- 
cumulated $15,000 and to compete with 
any hope of success against an established 
and experienced publisher would have too 
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much sense to attempt it. One newspaper 
to a field is the normal condition today. 
Among the least of our worries in operat- 
ing the Home News Publishing Company 
is that someone will come along and start 
up against us in any of our towns. It may 
happen, to be sure; but we are losing no 
sleep contemplating it. We have only lone 
papers in good territories; we intend to 
have nothing else. For it is only such pa- 
pers that have, in any considerable way, 
this new element of franchise value. 

There is close analogy between an only 
paper in a good field and a public utility, 
particularly a telephone company. A news- 
paper and a telephone serve much the 
same purpose in a community. Both are 
means of communication used for social 
and business purposes. The difference is 
that the telephone is verbal communica- 
tion sold continuously at retail; while the 
newspaper is printed communication sold 
periodically at wholesale. But both are 
communication just the same. In either 
case a single concern can serve a commu- 
nity with more general satisfaction than 
can two competing enterprises. We look 
back upon the days when country towns 
had two telephone companies just as we 
do upon hoop-skirts and buggy-rides. Per- 
haps some day we shall look back on com- 
petitive country papers in the same way; 
perhaps we shall then view them as sym- 
bols of an unprogressive period. 

By observing developments of recent 
years in the public-utility field we can ap- 
preciate the potential importance of this 
new element of franchise value. I know a 
town of 3,500 with a municipally owned 
electric-light plant. Two years ago one of 
the big utilities offered $250,000 for it, 
and was turned down. Its latest offer is 
$800,000! And, if the utilities company 
succeeds in buying, it will not only scrap 
the plant but will have to rewire the town 
to carry the heavier load that its lines 








The Difference Between Advertising and 
Personal Salesmanship 


Often I have been put to it to explain my conception of just the 
proper relationship that should exist between sales and advertising. 

Let me put it this way: personal salesmanship is a telephone, 
whereas advertising is a microphone. The one carries the message to 
an individual. The other broadcasts it. 

And, whether he talks through the phone or into the microphone, 
the good sales manager’s message is always the same—just a simple 
description of his product and clean-cut reasons why it ought to be 
bought. And that gives you a clear understanding of what I think 
“copy” ought to be like. I insist on simple, direct copy because I have 
observed that this is the only kind that ever sells goods—From an 
advertisement of the Homer McKee Company, by Homer McKee. 
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bring in. All that interests the company 
is the franchise—it wants the privilege of 
working alone in that field. 

Utilities are commonly priced on the 
market at about four years’ business; the 
country newspapers at one year’s gross, 
just one-fourth as much. The difference 
is accounted for by the fact that in the 
case of utilities franchise value is more 
clearly recognized and, being guaranteed 
by large-scale operations under public reg- 
ulation, is more stable and dependable 
than it can ever be in the newspaper field. 
And yet one may well predict that, as the 
time goes on, the item of franchise value 
will come in for more and more consider- 
ation in pricing newspaper properties, with 
a resultant steady increase in sale prices 
of good newspapers alone in good fields, 
and a corresponding decline both in num- 
ber and sale prices of the other country- 
newspaper properties. 

But it is well to sound a note of warn- 
ing at this point. Let no one think that, 
because country newspapers are moving 
in the direction of one newspaper to each 
field, competition is thereby being elimi- 
nated. Rather it is being transferred and 
enlarged. What we now have is competi- 
tion between the newspapers in adjoining 
fields for business in the territory between, 
and, over and above all this, competition 
between magazines, daily newspapers, and 
weekly or community papers. This last is 
of great significance, especially to weekly- 
newspaper men, for of the three major 
groups of publications theirs ranks a poor 
third as to total wealth, man-power, and 
organization in general. 

This new competition between whole in- 
dustries is more intense and more deadly 
than the old-style competition between in- 
dividuals in a given line. Coal’s fight with 
oil is more serious to coalmen than ever 
was competition between individual coal 
dealers. Lumber’s struggle against inroads 
made by cement, steel, stone, brick, and 
lumber substitutes is a more serious mat- 
ter to those in the industry than are squab- 
bles with each other. It would be well for 
weekly-newspaper publishers, in the light 
of these facts, to ask some searching ques- 
tions about their own resources and organ- 
ization in their major struggles with both 
dailies and magazines. No institution is 
permanent in these fast-moving times. Un- 
less weeklies are able to hold their own 
against dailies and magazines the total 
value of community papers will steadily 
decline in relation to the value of other 
publications, possibly to an extent that 
will more than neutralize increases result- 
ing from the new franchise values of ex- 
clusive fields which we have discussed. 

To insure against any such contingency 
it would be well for community-newspaper 
publishers to give considerable thought to 
strengthening their national organization. 
State organizations are necessary and very 
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valuable of course, but, if we are to draw 
conclusions from results attained in other 
fields of business and industry, only con- 
certed action by a single powerful organ- 
ization national in its scope is effective 
in this newer interindustry competition. 
Thus weekly-newspaper men, in the inter- 
est of protecting and enhancing the value 
of their own investments, would do well 
to work together more closely. What, for 
example, is now being done to present the 
case of weeklies to national advertisers, 
who every hour of every day are being 
cold, “You can cover this state or that 
area by advertising in Blank daily news- 
paper or magazine exclusively”? 

But, to continue with the subject of pric- 
ing individual newspaper properties, we 
must recognize, of course, that a paper is 
more than just a field. It is, in a very real 
sense, the sum of two quantities: a field 
plus a man. What the man has done there, 
or failed to do, determines the state of de- 
velopment of both field and newspaper. 
Plant, equipment, circulation, and volume 
of business are all the result of a man’s, 
or men’s, activities. From these activities 
arise certain important considerations that 
I now propose to discuss from the view- 
point of the prospective purchaser. 

The most desirable newspaper is one in 
a field that has been neither overworked 
nor underworked. If it has been worked 
with more than usual intensity, values will 
appear greater than they really are to a 
newcomer. In such a case, watch out! You 
may be paying for assets that the seller, 
even though he be acting in perfect good 
faith, cannot deliver. Business resulting 
from unusual personal ability and aggres- 
siveness looks just like any other business 
—on the books—but differs in that much 
of it cannot be passed along. “I know a 
weekly newspaper,” cautions Mr. Apple- 
by, “that netted its owner $16,200 in one 
year, and I know too that he cannot sell 
what he has—that is, he cannot deliver it. 
He has been there almost thirty years. He 
tells the people of the community exactly 
what to do, and they do it. If a man comes 
in for an ad, he is as likely as not to say, 
‘I can’t give you any space this week, but 
I can give you a page three weeks hence.’ 
And the customer, who had no intention 
of taking a page at any time, takes one 
three weeks later. Such a situation, the re- 
sult of a strong personality intrenched 
over a period of years, will change mate- 
rially under a change in ownership.” Any 
such development of a field, well in excess 
of normal, necessitates a subtraction from 
total average annual business in valuating 
the plant for purchase. 

This warning is of especial importance 
if the additional business is job printing 
brought in from outside. A capable and 
forceful proprietor may hold many thou- 
sands of dollars of such business for years, 
but all the time competitors have been 
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Selling Printing to 
Farmers 


The writer is now making a can- 
vass of the various types and 
kinds of printing sold to farm- 
ers preparatory to dealing with 
the subject in an early issue of 
THe INLAND Printer. What 
do you sell to the farmers—to 
breeders, dairymen and their 
associations, poultry raisers, co- 
operative marketing organiza- 
tions, farm bureaus, and the 
like? Will you not send samples 
of such jobs of printing, with 
essential facts about those that 
you think are based on sound 
ideas that might be profitably 
applied by printshop proprie- 
tors in other fields? Address 
John H. Millar, care of THE 
INLAND Printer, 330 South 


Wells Street, Chicago 











eyeing it enviously. A sale is the signal for 
them to redouble efforts to get it. Custom- 
ers, feeling a certain obligation to concerns 
whose salesmen they have for years been 
turning down consistently, are prone to 
flop over. Therefore, the printing business 
brought in from the outside must be dis- 
counted heavily in buying a plant. Excep- 
tion might well be made, however, in the 
case of some well-established printing 
specialty distributed to a large number of 
customers through the mails or through a 
specialty sales organization. 

This contingency becomes even more 
serious to a new owner if, in order to take 
care of such outside business, more than 
enough equipment to handle local business 
has been installed in the plant. A seller 
will invariably talk up such equipment as 
a great asset. The fact is, though, it is 
more likely to be a great liability. Over- 
equipment is much more dangerous than 
underequipment. It is the millstone that 
has dragged down many a publisher in an 
otherwise promising pond. To keep the 
surplus machinery busy he hires an extra 
mechanic or two, rustles in business at cost 
or even less, and perhaps neglects adver- 
tising and subscriptions in his effort to 
keep job printing somewhere near capac- 
ity, only to find after some few years of 
grueling work that he has less money in 
the bank than when he started and a plant 
full of machinery that, while draining his 
resources, has depreciated to a point where 
it can be sold for but little. 
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Overequipment is hard to remedy. Not 
only is machinery difficult to sell second- 
hand, but men hate to take losses even 
when convinced they should do so. Under- 
equipment, however, is the easiest of all 
faults to remedy, thanks to the very large 
amount of good equipment on the market 
and the easy terms on which it can be 
bought. The main danger is that it is too 
easy to buy. One is often tempted to be 
overhasty in acquiring equipment which 
he cannot keep busy on orders. 

Equipment that has been installed pri- 
marily to meet the job-printing needs of 
one or two customers is a most question- 
able asset. It should be given closest scru- 
tiny by a purchaser. When the customer 
is a local industry of long standing that 
has become an integral part of the com- 
munity, such machinery may be worth 
paying a moderate price for. But there is 
an element of danger, even in the case of 
an established local institution. Remem- 
ber that printers from nearby towns and 
cities have had their eyes on the account, 
and that distance has been largely elimi- 
nated by hard roads, automobiles, motor 
trucks, telephones, and other means of 
reaching prospects in a hurry. 

Closely allied with overdevelopment of 
a field or overequipment of a newspaper 
property is mushroom development—wa- 
tered stock, so to speak—of which the 
most common type is the contest-built sub- 
scription list. Many a publisher feels that 
the proper thing to do, shortly before at- 
tempting to sell a paper, is to hold a sub- 
scription contest by means of which he can 
secure for his paper a larger circulation 
and thus enhance its sale value; while at 
the same time he puts into his own pocket 
some of the subscription money that in 
the normal course of business would come 
to his successor, to whom it rightfully be- 
longs. Quite often the scheme works. We 
have bought, as I now recall, four papers 
that previously had circulation contests. 
Experience operating them for three or 
more years has been such that in the fu- 
ture I shall discount heavily the value of 
any paper that has had a contest within 
five years preceding its sale. The wounds 
which a contest leaves are slow to heal. 
Even subscribers who would normally pay 
up promptly hold back in the expectation 
of another contest or special inducement, 
and thus the normal progress of circula- 
tion payments suffers in more ways than 
one. 

The only circulation that has a value 
worth considering in a sale is that which is 
the result of an ingrained habit on the 
part of a considerable portion of the com- 
munity of taking the paper and paying 
for it. Such circulation is worth from two 
to four times the annual subscription fee. 


But the trouble is that a purchaser has so 


much difficulty determining what sort of 
circulation the names on any given list 
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represent. We took over one paper that 
was sadly in arrears, our agreement being 
to take the circulation list “as is”—which 
is usually the best way. Within three 
weeks we had collected over nine hundred 
dollars in back subscriptions. One lady 
paid us $23 for eleven and a half years’ 
arrears. The condition was better than it 
appeared to be. In another case, where the 
list looked considerably better, it actually 
turned out to be in worse shape, due to 
circulation built by special inducements. 
Mushroom circulation cannot safely be 
accepted even for nothing. It represents a 
real liability, and as such must be sub- 
tracted from the total assets of the prop- 
erty. How much the liability is, though, 
is a matter largely of guesswork, as there 
is no method by which to check this. 

Another danger signal is excessive ac- 
counts receivable. No matter how plausi- 
ble the explanations of the seller may be 
—and they are always plausible enough— 
money on the books instead of in the bank 
is the symptom that something is wrong. 
Unsound practices of some sort or other 
have been followed. They may not be irre- 
mediable, but nevertheless another sub- 
traction from the value of the property 
is a wise precaution. The chances are that 
a great deal more of the receivables are 
uncollectable than the owner cares to ad- 
mit, even to himself. 

So much for the various elements of un- 
soundness and danger. To get back to 
essentials, a newspaper is in the main the 
sum of two quantities: a field plus a man. 
What the man who is retiring has done 
there is important indeed, but it is less 
important to the purchaser than what he 
can hope to do in that field. Mr. Appleby 
expresses this well in setting down what 
might be called his personal formula for 
purchasing a newspaper. As presented in 
his own words, the formula is: 

“I see any newspaper offering in terms 
of myself. Consequently I pay little atten- 
tion to the earnings of the fellow I buy 
out, but regard the business he had as 
merely an indication. I figure out a mini- 
mum certain business—certain for me— 
and if the price is too high for that mini- 
mum the deal is off. If the minimum cer- 
tain business, as I anticipate it, is greater 
than it actually is under the other fellow, 
I discount the price again, on the ground 
that I should not pay him for what I my- 
self will have to do. With this minimum 
certain business well in mind, the ulti- 
mate future possibility is the other point. 
I regard the deal as ‘inviting’ only when 
the ultimate business seems to promise 
considerably more.” ($10,000 plus $10,- 
000 equals $35,000.) 

For those with less experience than Mr. 
Appleby, Paul Kuesthardt, who recently 
bought the Kingston (Ohio) Tribune, an 
only paper in a town of a little less than 
a thousand people and located thirty-five 
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miles south of Columbus, offers some sen- 
sible suggestions to others who may be on 
the verge of such a step: 

“Like many who buy newspapers, I 
knew too little about placing a value on a 
country-paper property. But I knew how 
little I knew, so I went to the field man- 
ager of our state newspaper association, 
H. E. C. Rowe, and told him how little I 
knew. I told him I had a shoestring that 
I wanted him to help me make into a pair 
of shoes. In due time he found me a plant, 
not overequipped, in a good field, which 
for certain reasons could be bought at a 
bargain. Furthermore, this field manager 
knew me personally, and in choosing the 
field he considered my temperament and 
also my degree of talent. 

“As a result I find myself happily in 
possession of a newspaper which already I 
could sell at a profit were I disposed to do 
so. My suggestions, then, to those who 
would like to buy without regrets, is to 
take plenty of time to it, and to consult 
someone qualified to give dependable gui- 
dance. If your state has a field manager 
who can do this, then he is the man to go 
to. If not, you had better start agitating 
for such a man in your state.” 

Thus Mr. Kuesthardt says in still an- 
other way what we have emphasized all 
along—that a newspaper is the sum of 
two quantities: a field plus a man. But he 
adds the thought that, though either may 
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itself. The possibility of incompatibility 
is always present. Those who are wise take 
this possibility into consideration before 
taking the fatal step which is to bind them 
“for better or worse.” 

[In gathering material for this article Mr. 
Millar was much impressed with the im- 
portance of geographical location as a fac- 
tor determining newspaper valuations. It 
was not brought into this discussion, how- 
ever, because he proposes to deal with it 
by itself in an article to appear in an early 
issue of “The Inland Printer.” If you have 
had experience that throws light on varia- 
tions in newspaper selling prices in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and reasons for 
them, a letter setting forth your views will 
be appreciated by Mr. Millar and will also 
help make his discussion of the subject all 

the more genuinely representative} 


$a 2c em) 
Publishers Inspect New Plant 
of Brookline Chronicle 


On May 13 the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Press Association were guests 
of W. D. Allen, treasurer and general 
manager of the Brookline Chronicle Pub- 
lishing Company, in an inspection of the 
Chronicle’s new plant. The trip of inspec- 
tion was preceded by the serving of a fine 
buffet lunch, and after the completely 
equipped publishing plant had been thor- 


Members of the Massachusetts Press Association inspecting the new plant of the 
Brookline Chronicle, as guests of W. D. Allen, its general manager 


be satisfactory taken separately, it does 
not of necessity follow that the two will 
work together. Sometimes a man who is 
all right in one field does not fit into an- 
other. The union of a newspaper field 
and a newspaper man is, we might ob- 
serve in conclusion, much like marriage 


oughly inspected the monthly business 
meeting of the association was held. 

The meeting was presided over by Pres- 
ident James D. P. Wingate of Medford, 
who succeeded W. D. Allen in that office 
last December. Mr. Allen had served four 


terms as president of the state association. 
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A Method of Planning Combination 
Press Runs to Best Advantage 


AY a printer gets four circular or- 
ders. Order A calls for 480,000, 
order B calls for 375,000, order 
C for 345,000, and order D for 
200,000. It happens that these circulars 
are all of the same size, and are to be 
printed in black on one side only and on 
che same kind of stock. After deciding 
that the most economical method of han- 
dling these different orders would be to 
make a combination run with 10 plates, 
the printer seats himself at his desk and 
attempts to apportion the 10 plates among 
the four orders so that all orders will be 
finished at the same time and with the 
correct quantities. This he finds impossi- 
ble. Then he tries the expedient of start- 
ing with a certain arrangement of plates 
and, after a portion of the run has been 
made, changing this arrangement by in- 
creasing the number of plates on some 
jobs and decreasing it on the others. This 
gives him a closer result, but not near 
enough to suit him. So he tries again, and 
again; and finally decides that he might 
as well run it according to his last attempt, 
although it seems to him that this last 
schedule might have been improved con- 
siderably by further study. 

What is the solution of this problem? 

The most economical run would, of 
course, be that in which there were no 
over-run, a minimum number of plates to 
be made, a minimum number of stops of 
the press, and the least expenditure of 
time in figuring the schedule. The plates, 
paper, and time do cost money; and of 
two possible press schedules calling for 
the same number of stops, the one which 
needs the smaller amounts of these three 
items will result in the greater profit to 
the concern doing the work. 

The simplest form of a combination 
run would be one having only two orders 
to be printed. As a concrete example, sup- 
pose we take a run requiring 600,000 cir- 
culars for order A, and 400,000 for order 
B. Assuming, as we shall throughout this 
article, that the circulars are of the same 
size, how must we proportion our plates 
between these two orders? 

First, we must know the total number 
of plates to be run on the press at one 
time, which we will take as 10. Now we 
may see that, if 6 plates of order A and 4 
plates of order B are put on the press, 
after 100,000 sheets have been run both 
orders will have been printed to their re- 
quired amounts. Or if we assume that 15 
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You may not need this informa- 
tion for a year or two. But don’t 
let that mislead you. When you 
need these facts you'll need them 
badly, and their use will save you 
time and money. Do the smarter 
thing: Instead of discarding this 
issue, file it in a safe and perma- 
nent place for later reference 


plates might have been put on the press, 
then 9 plates of order A and 6 of order 
B would have given the same result after 
a run of 66,667 sheets. In neither case 
would it be necessary to change these pro- 
portions of plates during the run. 

However, in both cases we can see that 
the number of plates on the press of order 
A is three-fifths of the total number of 
plates on the press, and also that the 
number of circulars to be printed for or- 
der A is three-fifths of the total number 
to be printed for both orders A and B. 
Similarly the number of plates of order 
B on the press is two-fifths of the total 
number of plates on the press, and the 
number of circulars to be printed for this 
order is two-fifths of the total number for 
both orders. Other examples of this type 
would show us that in all cases where it is 
possible to make the fraction obtained by 
dividing the number of plates of one job 
on the press by the total number of plates, 
equal to the fraction resulting from di- 
viding the number of circulars required 
for the same job by the total number of 
the circulars required, a run can be made 
which will produce the required number 
of circulars for each job. 

We will call that number of plates of 
A which if put on the press in a combina- 
tion run will cause order A to be printed 
out to the correct quantity at the same 
time order B is finished, the proportional 
number of plates of order A, and will rep- 
resent it generally by the symbol P,,. 
Similarly the proportional number of 
plates for order B we will represent by 
P,,. In the first example given above (6 
plates of A and 4 of B), P,,=6 and P,, 
= 4, In the second, P,,=9 and P,,=6. 

Considering order A for example, these 
quantities may be found by multiplying 
the total number of plates on the press by 
the number of circulars of order A re- 
quired, and dividing the result by the total 


number of circulars required for both A 
and B. Thus in the first example 
10 600,000 _ 
Par _— ~ 1,000,000 oor 6 
__10X 400,000 __ 
1,000,000 

These quantities, P,,, Pr, etc., are of 
great importance in a combination run, 
for they represent those quantities of the 
plates which, when placed on the press, 
would result in a continuous run and pro- 
duction of the correct quantities—an ideal 
condition. But it is an unusual occurrence 
for these proportional numbers of plates 
to result in whole numbers. They are more 
likely to be some such number as 4.23. 
Obviously it is impossible to put the 4.23 
plates of order A on the press, but it is 
economical to make the actual number of 
plates used as near to this figure as pos- 
sible. If P,,.=4.23 and the number of 
plates used is 4, we will get a resultant 
under-run; if we use 5, an over-run. So 
what we must do is to start with one of 
these whole numbers, and before the run 
is finished change to the other, making 
the change at such a point as to allow the 
over-run and the under-run to balance. 
Our problem, then, is to find a general 
expression which will allow us to split the 
run into two parts of such size that this 
balance will be accomplished. 

The expression itself can be stated as a 
fraction. This fraction, although it may 
look complicated, is really very easy to 
solve. Let 

n=total number of circulars required 
for both A and B 4 

P = total number of plates on press 

Pa,= number of plates of order A on 
press during the first part of run 

Pa:= number of plates of order A on 
press during second part of run 

Par= proportional number of plates 
of order 

S = total number of the sheets to be 


rinted = ™ 
’ P 


S:= number of sheets printed during 
first part of run 

S:= number of sheets printed during 
second part of run. 


Then 
(equation 1) 
(equation 2) 
These two expressions are the funda- 


mental relations which we may use to find 
the size of the two portions into which the 


“total run is divided. We are still speaking 


of a combination run of only two orders 
and of equal size of plates. 
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To show how these equations are ap- 
plied, take a run in which order A is for 
500,000 circulars and order B is for 400,- 
000 with 12 plates to be put on the press. 
Since a total of 900,000 circulars is to be 
printed, the total number of sheets to be 
run is 900,000 divided by the number of 
plates—12—or 75,000 sheets, which is the 
quantity S. Then, from our definition as 
given before, the proportional number of 
plates of order A, or P,;, is total num- 
ber of plates on the press, 12, times the 
number of circulars of order A required, 
or 500,000, the product being divided by 
the total number of circulars required, or 
900,000; or 

12 X 500,000 
Par = - 900,000 —- = 6.66667. 

Since it is impossible to put 6.66667 
plates of order A on the press we must 
split the total run into two parts; during 
the first part we use a number of plates 
greater than 6.66667, and during the last 
part a number smaller than 6.66667. To 
make the numbers used as close as pos- 
sible to the value of P,,, we choose for the 
larger number the quantity 7, and for the 
smaller one, 6. Then P,,, =7 and P,,,=6. 

If the values just determined are put in 
equation | the expression will be: 

6.66667 — 6 
z— 

Now 6.66667-6= 0.66667, and 7-6 
=1. Dividing 0.66667 by 1 of course 
gives the result 0.66667. Then multiply- 
ing 0.66667 by 75,000 gives us a value of 
S, =50,000 sheets. 

Then, from equation 2, 

S:=75,000 —50,000=25,000 sheets 

So we see that, in order to obtain the 
desired number of printed circulars for 
each order, we must first run 50,000 sheets 
with 7 plates of order A on the press, and 
then run 25,000 sheets with 6 plates of 
order A. Necessarily, during the first part 
of the run, we would be using 12-7=5 
plates of order B, and, during the second 
part, 12-6=6 plates of B. This allows 


us to tabulate our press schedule: 


S:=75,000 X 








~ $i=50,000 | 7 
$:=25,000 6 





Toc 





X7=350,000 | X5=250,000 
X6=150,000 | X6=150,000 
400,000 





Run 
S:=50,000 | 
S:= 25,000 

Totals 





This procedure may be followed in all 
such combination runs of two orders. It 
is not necessary to make the calculations 
with the larger order as the basis; the 
schedule could have been computed from 
the quantities for order B in the above- 
given example just as well as from those 
for order A. The essential idea to be kept 
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in mind is that the actual number of plates 
to be put on the press for one of the 
orders during the S, and S, portions of 
the run should be as near as possible to the 
proportional number of plates for that 
order. This will make for economy in the 
plates; economy of paper is taken care of 
by the application of equations 1 and 2. 

Thus far we have taken combination 
runs consisting only of two orders. For a 
run of more than two orders the applica- 
tion of the idea becomes a little more in- 
volved. Take the problem stated at the 
beginning of this article in which order 
A= 480,000 circulars, order B= 375,C00, 
order C= 345,000, and order D=200,- 
000; with 10 plates to be put on the press. 
Suppose we consider these orders as being 
lumped into two groups; the first being 
order A alone, and the second, which we 
will call order X, consisting of the sum of 
orders B, C, and D. Then we may state 
this problem as 
Order A= 480,000 circulars 
Order X= 920,000 circulars 

n=1,400,000 circulars 

ee — sheets to be run. 

If for the time being we disregard the 
three components of order X, we see that 
this problem can be solved by the method 
used for the two orders run. Proceeding 
with this method, we find the proportional 
number of plates for order A to be 

10 X 480,000 
a a 

Now, if we take P,,=4 and P,,=3, 
and substitute into equation 1 these three 
values and the value of S found above, 


we have 


and § 


S.=140,000 x2:428714-3__ 


4-3 
42857 
140,000 X een = 60,000 sheets 


S:= 140,000 —60,000—=80,000 sheets. 
Hence, for order A and our assumed 
order X we would have this schedule: 








Plates 
Order X 


10-4=6 
10-3=7 


Order A 


S:=60,000 4 
S:=80,000 3 








Now, in the actual problem, order X is 
made up of orders B, C, and D, and the 
6 plates of order X used during the S, 
part of this run really must be distributed 
among B, C, and D in some manner. Fol- 
lowing the principle of economy of plates, 
we will use numbers as near as possible to 
the proportional number of plates of 
these orders. Computing only to the first 
decimal place in this case, we find 


Pog = 10 X375,000 
1,400,000 

10 345,000 

1,400,000 — 

_10X200,000__, , 
1,400,000 


=2.6 


3.4 


Par 
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To make up the total of 6 plates, as 
required among these three orders, we will 
take the following quantities: 

P»,=3 
Pe—2 
Pay= i 

The results so far will give us a sched- 

ule that reads like this: 








Plates | Plates | Plates | Plates 
Order | Order | Order 


A B C 


Run 





S:=60,000 4 3 
? 


S:=80,000 3 ? 














At this point we have entirely elimi- 
nated order A from our computations, as 
we have found we must put 4 plates of A 
on the press during the S, or 60,000 por- 
tion of the run, and 3 plates during the 
remainder, no matter how the rest of the 
run is split up. Also, we find that during 
the S, portion of the run these quantities 
have been printed: 

Order B: 60,000x3=180,000 circulars printed 
Order C: 60,000x2=120,000 circulars printed 
Order D: 60,000x1= 60,000 circulars printed. 

The remainders of B, C, and D must 
be printed during the S, or 80,000 por- 
tion of the run. If we subtract the quanti- 
ties of these orders printed from those 
originally required we see that we may 
treat the three remainders as an entirely 
new problem of the general type for two 
orders which was solved in the first part 
of this analysis. Carrying out this idea, we 
may atrive at our new problem by making 
the tabulation as follows: 

Originally Printed 
Required During S; 


B 375,000—180,000=195,000, new 
quantity for B 


C 345,000-—120,000—=225,000, new 
quantity for C 


D 200,000 — 60,000—140,000, new 
quantity for D 


Total=560,000, new 
value of n. 

Since we are still running 3 plates of 
order A on the press, we must print this 
total of 560,000 circulars with 10-3=7 
plates during a run of 80,000 sheets. De- 
noting the quantities for the new problem 
by the coefficient ’, we may state 

Order B’~195,000 circulars 
Order C’=225,000 circulars 
Order D’=140,000 circulars. 

Here again, for the purpose of splitting 
this 80,000 run into two parts, we may 
consider orders C’ and D’ lumped to- 
gether and called order Y. Then our new 
problem becomes 

Order B’=195,000 circulars 

Order Y 365,000 circulars 

n’=560,000 circulars. 
S’=80,000 sheets. P'=7 plates. 

Computing the proportional number of 
plates for order B’, we have 

| _7X195,000__ 
PT 28730. 


Remainder 
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Then, making the values of P’,, and 
P’,. as near as possible to the value of 
P's», we take P’,,, =3 and P’,,=2 plates. 
Substituting these in equations 1 and 2, 

r —, 2.43750-2 

S’:=80,000 X ——. 

S’2==80,000-35,000=45,000 sheets. 

Now, as before, the 4 plates of the 7 
which are not used for order B’ during 
the 35,000 run, S’,, must be used for C’ 
and D’. The proportional numbers of 
plates for C’ and D’ are 

, 7X 225,000 _ 
~ 560,000 
7X 140,000 __ 

~ 560,000 
so we shall use 3 plates of C’ and | plate 
of D’ during the 35,000 run, S’,. 

It is seen that the values of S’, and S’, 
which we have just computed only served 
to split the run of 80,000 sheets, S,, into 
two parts, but by doing so allowed us to 
eliminate order B from the remainder of 
our computations. This fact enables us to 
extend our press schedule a step further. 
It now looks like this: 


=35,000 sheets 


P'ar- 


Run 
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This is as far as we need go; for to 
make up a total of 5 plates it is necessary 
to use 5-3=2 plates of D” during the 
portion §”,, and 5-2=3 plates of D” 
during the part S’’,. So we may complete 
our press schedule in this form: 
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Thus the total number of plates to be 
ordered exceeds the number that can be 
put on the press only by 3 plates, so we 
can feel that 13 plates are about the min- 
imum with which it is possible to make 
the run. To summarize this schedule, it is 








Run 





S:=60,000 





S’.=35,000 





S:=80,000 


S':=45,000 5 
ag — 


S”,=30,000] | 








Plates | Plates 
Order A | Order B 











This gives us a theoretical schedule in- 
volving some quantities which are not 
needed in the working schedule. As far as 
the actual press schedule is concerned, the 
theoretical runs §, and S’, need not be 
considered, since they were used only in 
extending the method and do not repre- 
sent the final results sought. The elimina- 
tion of §, and S’, from the tabulation 
leaves us the desired ultimate portions of 


the run, S,, S’,, §”,, and §”, to enter 


Plates Plates 
Order C Order D 


Plates 
Order B 





S:=60,000 


Zz 1 





S’:=35,000 


3 1 





S:==80,000 | 


S’2==45,000 3 


? 2! 





Now, we have only orders C and D to 
proportion. For these quantities another 
new problem may be formed, and the ap- 
proach to its solution is along the same 
lines as was taken for order B. During the 
5’, run of 35,000 we have used 3 plates 
of order C and 1 of order D on the press. 
So during this run we have printed 


Order C 35,000 X 3=105,000 circulars 
Order D 35,000 X 1= 35,000 circulars. 


This leaves 
Printed Printed 
Required During S; During S’; Remainder 
C 345,000-120,000—105,000=120,000 
D 200,000— 60,000— 35,000—105,000 
Total=225,000. 
These remainders must be printed dur- 
ing the S’, of 45,000 sheets with 5 plates, 
since we are still running 3 plates of order 
A and 2 of order B. This gives another 
new problem of the general type. Denot- 
ing the quantities of this problem by the 
coefficient”, we may write 
Order C” 120,000 circulars 
Order D” = 105,000 circulars 


n” =225,000 circulars 
S” =45,000 sheets P”=5 plates 


+ 5 X 120,000 
Taking P”.., as 3 plates, and P”... as 
2 plates, and substituting the necessary 
values in equations 1 and 2, we have 
2.66667 -2 


S":=45,000 X 3-2 


==30,000 sheets 


into the final working schedule, which will 
then be in this form: 





Plates 
Order D 





Plates | Plates | Plates 
Order A} Order B| Order C 


60,000 4 3 2 


Run 








35,000 3 3 
30,000 3 2 
15,000 3 2 





3 
3 














2 





To make certain that this schedule is 
correct, a check should be made, thus: 


seen that we have no over-run, the press 
need be stopped only three times, and a 
total of only 13 plates need be ordered. 
This gives a schedule of minimum cost. 

It should not be thought that the exact 
routine used in working out this schedule 
must be followed in a similar case, or even 
in this problem. For instance, it is not 
necessary to begin the elimination process 
with the order of the largest numerical 
size. The schedule could have been made 
just as readily by starting with order D 
instead of order A. Nor was it necessary 
in computing runs S’, and S’,, to use 3 
plates of C and 1 of D in the S’, run; 2 
plates of each would have done just as 
well, although the consequent schedule 
would have been different. These points 
are mentioned to show that the estimator 
is not tied down to hard-and-fast rules. 
The only factors involved which are ab- 
solutely essential to the proper application 
of this solution are those stated by equa- 
tions 1 and 2, and these represent the fun- 
damental mathematical relations required 
by this problem. They must be adhered 
to rigidly. All other factors are somewhat 
arbitrary and leave much to the judgment 
of the estimator, although, as we have 
seen, for the sake of economy certain 
broad principles should be followed. The 


application of these principles will become 








Run Order A 


Order B 


Order D 





60,000 
35,000 
30,000 
15,000 


X 4=240,000 
X3=105,000 
X3= 90,000 
X3= 45,000 


X3=180,000 
X3=105,000 
X2= 60,000 
X2= 30,000 


X 2=120,000 
X3=105,000 
X3—= 90,000 
X2= 30,000 


X1= 60,000 
X1= 35,000 
X2= 60,000 
X3= 45,000 











Totals 480,000 


375,000 








345,000 200,000 





These totals are in agreement with the 
original quantities specified, so we may 
regard the schedule as correct. 


The required list for the plates to be 
ordered will be: 








Number of Plates 
4 


Order 











easier with repeated use by the printer. 
This fundamental problem of a press run 
consisting of two orders may be extended 
along the lines followed above to cover 
any number of orders. If it is possible to 
place at least one plate of the smallest 
order on the press, the process of elimi- 
nating one order at a time from the com- 
putations is followed, and the resulting 
schedule will split the run into as many 


+ sub-runs as there are orders. In case there 


are more orders to be printed than there 
are plates on the press the orders may be 





80 


placed in several groups, each group being 
solved in turn with no consideration of 
any other group. Or the press may be 
filled, using only one plate to an order, 
each plate being removed when that order 
is finished and another put in its place; 
this process being continued until the 
number of unprinted orders will justify 
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This nomograph is seen to consist of 
three vertical lines, those outside being 
graduated on both sides, while the one in 
the center is left blank. All graduations 
are from 1 to 100, those on the outside of 
the left-hand scale being labeled “Total 
Number of Plates P”; those on the out- 
side of the right-hand scale are marked 
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This nomograph will aid you in arriving at a quick approximation for the 


values of “Proportional Number 


of Plates.” The only requisite for 


use of this nomograph is a straight-edge 


grouping them together and solving for a 
combination run for the remainder. These 
are only suggestions. The estimator may 
find problems where, by the exercise of 
some ingenuity on his part, he may be able 
to reach a whole or partial solution which 
otherwise might be unobtainable. 

It may be noticed that in the compu- 
tation for each pair of runs the propor- 
tional number of plates for one order is 
carried to several places of decimals. This 
is necessary. For the remaining orders this 
is carried only to one place. To help the 
reader arrive at a quick approximation for 
the proportional number of plates, the 
accompanying nomograph was designed 
and is offered here for use. 





“Number of Circulars of A,” while the 
inside graduations are, respectively, “Total 
Number of Circulars, n” and ‘“Propor- 
tional Number of Plates of A, P,,.” 

To use this chart a line is drawn from 
the value of P on the outside of the left- 
hand scale to the value of the number of 
circulars of A on the outside of the right- 
hand scale. Through the point where this 
line crosses the middle vertical line a line 
is drawn from the value of n on the inside 
of the left-hand scale. This line crosses 
the inside scale on the right side marked 
“Proportional Number of Plates of A, 
P.,” at the required value of P,,. Of 
course the actual values of the total num- 
ber of circulars and the number of circu- 
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lars for one order will usually exceed 100. 
This makes it necessary to point off the 
same number of places on each of these 
quantities until the resulting figures fall 
on their respective scales. 

For example, take the total number of 
plates, P=10; total number of circulars, 
n= 1,400,000, and the number of circu- 
lars of A= 480,000. Pointing off of five 
places on each of these last two quanti- 
ties leaves the total number of circulars = 
14 and the number of circulars of A= 4.8. 
Now draw line 1 from 10 on the scale 
“Total Number of Plates, P” to 4.8 on 
the scale “Number of Circulars of A.” 
Then, through the point where line 1 
crosses the middle vertical line, draw line 
2 from 14 on the scale “Total Number 
of Circulars, n.” This line, continued, 
crosses the scale “Proportional Number 
of Plates of A, P,,” at the value 3.43, 
which is the required result. 
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British Typographers’ Guild 
Asks Proof of Ability 
The British Typographers’ Guild, the 


London organization intended to protect 
the reputation and professional status of 
the expert typographer, differs from prob- 
ably every similar American organization 
in one important respect: Candidates for 
membership are compelled to prove their 
ability before being accepted. The guild 
is not interested in large membership, but 
would rather restrict it to a selected num- 
ber who have proved their right to claim 
that they are truly typographers. 

In order to protect such typographers 
from the inroads of incompetents who are 
discrediting the industry, the British Ty- 
pographers’ Guild has laid down seven 
specific qualifications for the competent 
typographer. Briefly these are: (1) prac- 
tical typesetting experience; (2) an under- 
standing of the seven first principles of 
design; (3) knowledge of various illustrat- 
ing technics; (4) understanding of color 
harmony; (5) knowledge of the history 
of type and lettering; (6) ability to exe- 
cute semifinished lettering, and (7) skill 
to produce an accurately planned layout 
which will correspond in all details with 
the first proof pulled by the compositor. 

Candidates for membership prepare 
such a layout from copy that is provided. 
The layout is carefully checked by the 
council, and if it is okay the candidate 
receives his membership card. 

This plan of verifying the qualifications 
of candidates seems to offer great possi- 
bilities, and it will be interesting to note 
what progress is made by the British Ty- 
pographers’ Guild. American organiza- 
tions which seek further details should 
write to the secretary, Thomas Wilson 
Philip, St. Bride Foundation Institute, 
Bride Lane, London, E. C. 4. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L.FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 





BeRGHOFF, INcorPorATED, Milwaukee. — 
Typographically your blotter “A Spill... . But 
Still a Prince” is quite original and decidedly 
impressive. Layout is unusually interesting. 

SHook Printing Company, Lima, Ohio.— 
Although the lines of small type might have 
been opened up with one-point leads to advan- 
tage, the letterhead for the Lima Pump and 
Supply Company is attractive. 

Tue Barnes Press, INcorporateD, New 
York City—Your announcement of 
the appointment of Mr. Wells as 


Oo 


Incr Printinc Company, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia—Your blotter “Evolved” is striking in 
layout, but while a commendable piece of work 
generally, we think that the ornamentation is 
somewhat too pronounced and that it detracts 
measurably from the attention you naturally 
desire should be given to the smaller type mat- 
ter. The folder “Survey” is unusually effective 
and quite original, and may be considered a real 
reflection of the quality of your work. 


Bono Morgan, Chicago. — “Safeguarding 
Your Estate” is an attractive and impressive 
folder. The layout of your letterhead is strik- 
ing and full of interest, and would be espe- 
cially fine if set in one of the newer and more 
stylish gothics like Kabel or Futura instead of 
the Copperplate, which does not reflect quali- 
ties in keeping with the work of an artist. 

Forrest J. Crarx, Atlanta. — The several 
issues of The Southern Printer are attractive 

and pleasing, the typographical cover 
designs in which you are particularly 





art director is one of the most truly 
modern items we have seen. It is 
distinctive, attractive, and effective 
—a knockout indeed. 

ALLEN D. Parsons, Chicago. — 
Specimens submitted by you are full 
of pep and ginger and exceptionally 
impressive, as the three which are 
reproduced indicate, which, by the 
way, are simply representative of 


TAYLOR Y 


PRESS 


{ 
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interested being striking and charac- 
terful. The letterhead for The Rural- 
ist Press is striking if not beautiful, 
and it is not ugly, and the booklet 
“Our Newer Advertising Type,” 
also for Ruralist, is exceptionally well 
handled in all respects. 

A. N. Wittoucuey, Seattle. — 
We regret that in view of the effec- 
tiveness of the background panel, in 





them all. They will not go unno- 
ticed into any waste basket. 

Lou HEeErzsere, St. Louis. — As 
heretofore your work is good-look- 
ing and effective. An especially in- 





FROM THE TAYLOR PRESS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
596 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINTERS 


BINDERS 


which units of an allover border are 
printed in red against others in blue 
to show the word Seattle, the type 
matter on the inside is not set in a 
more stylish face, and that it is 








teresting item is the circular “On to 
Berlin,” on which the cost of vari- 
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ous excursions including and apart from 
the trip to Berlin is shown in a graphic way. 

Russett Hosrietp, Akron, Ohio.—The 
announcement for the exhibition of Russian 
arts and handcrafts for the M. O’Neil 
Company is appropriate and effective, and 
has considerable character in view of the 
type used, gothic, and especially the paper, 
which is a bright orange in rough finish 
with envelope to match. 

ArKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE, Chicago.— 
“Arkin Copy-Fitting Type Charts” is not 
merely an uncommonly attractive and well- 
planned booklet but is one of the greatest 
helps you could possibly distribute among 
present and prospective clients. The cover 
design in large sizes of Goudy Bold printed 
in gold on black paper is most impressive. 
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“ ” A 
WILLIAM ESKEW ¢ Printer 
825 THIRD STREET 
This is a sample of the Esxew PORTSMOUTH OHIO 
Pocxer Carck Boox Brorrsr. 


Write for samples and prices TELEPHONE 8 25 


Two package labels and a pair of business cards ar- 
ranged in the order named, all by the concerns or in- 
dividuals whose names appear in the specimens. The 
original of the Eskew business card is handled in three 
colors, the rules being run in blue, while the back- 


ground of the illustration is printed in red 


badly spaced. If this center panel 
were attractive the card would be as 


| perry ae 


outstanding as it is now and, despite the 
fault, would also be impressive. 

FrepericK Netson Puituips, New York 
City.—Your folder “Van Has Hung His 
Hat Here,” announcing the fact that Van 
R. Pavey is now a member of your service 
staff, is one of the most characterful items 
we have seen executed in the modern man- 
ner with one of the new light and distinc- 
tive sans-serif type faces. The gray and 
black on white paper make an especially 
pleasing and effective color scheme. 

Woop-Oaxes Company, Chicago. —Al- 
though the lines of type are spaced about 
one point too closely, your package label in 
green and blue-purple is attractive and ef- 
fective. If the lettering of the word “Proofs” 
were better and the text group set in some 
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A beautiful blotter by the Acme Press, Seattle, Washington, the original of which is in green on 
mottled yellow stock, and a house-organ cover by the Fiske Printing Company, 
which is located in Marlborough, Massachusetts 


type face more attractive than Cheltenham Bold 
the large envelope would also be very good, as 
the display idea and particularly the colors that 
have been used are quite satisfactory. 

Tue H. F. Henricus Press, Litchfield, Illi- 
nois.—Your work is very good indeed, the 
small commercial items, folders, etc., being 
especially effective. Rays of Sunshine, while 
not quite so good, particularly because of the 
pronounced character of some of the displayed 
panels filling out the pages and of the fact that 
the Cloister initials over the rather dark blue 
are too strong, is, considering publications of 
the kind as a class, quite satisfactory. 

TypocrapHic Service Company, Los Ange- 
les—Your booklet, ‘‘Reflections,” is a beauty, 
and, while extremely simple, is full of charac- 
ter. A beautiful white paper stock and the use 
of rules that are not mechanically straight, with 
extensive white margins, all in connection with 
one of the most attractive type faces, Garamont, 
leave nothing to be desired. Similarly attrac- 
tive, if a little less charming, is the graduation 
program of the Frank Wiggins Trade School. 

H. D. Wismer, San Diego, California — 
The new Frye & Smith letterhead in one of the 
three or more cursives initiated by Lucien Bern- 
hard is exceptionally good, the related orna- 
ments being used with telling effect. “Printing, 
the Beacon Light of Progress” is an effective 
blotter, especially as respects the use of orna- 
ment and layout. It would be better, however, 
if the display were in a more attractive type face 
and the text matter in a more legible one. Why 
apply distinctive layout only when so-called 
modernistic types are used? 

Tue McCormicx-ArMsTRONG Press, Wich- 
ita, Kansas—The spring issue of your house- 


organ Impression is a knockout. The cover is 
one of the most interesting we have seen and 
illustrated in an effective way, an onion growing 
out of the group, the bottom part of the design 
being dirt black with the name of the paper in 
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red and the upper part white, against which 
the green onion and the lettering “A Breath 
of Spring” appears. The “Air-Minded” spread 
featured by an illustration of an airplane in col- 
ors is likewise unusual and well executed. 

C. M. Meap Printinc Company, Los An- 
geles—Except for the fact that the hand- 
lettered name group is crowded and the letter- 
ing not very clear, your folder business card is 
satisfactory. The gray color is too weak, and we 
suggest that a snappy green would have been 
better for the parts in gray. The lines in Cloister 
caps on the center spread are too closely spaced, 
and we suggest the elimination of one row of 
ornaments at top and bottom, leaving but a 
single unit to finish the diamond shape so that 
there would be space available for the introduc- 
tion of one-point leads between lines. 

L. A. BRraveRMAN, Procter & Collier Press, 
Cincinnati—One of the most attractive fold- 
ers you have ever gotten up—and that means 
something, since you have done so many—is the 
one headed “Announcing Beckett Text for Let- 
terpress Printing.” The border on the title page 
is of a decidedly interesting technic and unusu- 
ally attractive; a fine piece of work indeed. To 
mention names, however, is scarcely fair in con- 
nection with so many good items, and to go on 
mentioning them would mean indulging in the 
use of superlatives, there being so much to ad- 
mire and nothing to find fault with. 

PorTLAND CEMENT AssocIiATION, Chicago.— 
Except for the fact that the cover design might 
have been more impressive and less of a shrink- 
ing violet, so to speak, and without making it 
too commercial and too evidently advertising, 
the booklet ‘‘Two-Family Houses of Concrete 
Masonry” is excellent. We cannot imagine the 
text pages being more attractive or suitable ex- 
cept possibly by setting the title lines at the 
bottom in somewhat smaller sizes. The dull- 
coated paper is agreeable to the eyes and takes 
the halftones, which, by the way, are beauti- 
fully printed, to excellent advantage. 

Jopuin Printinc Company, Joplin, Missouri. 
—Our compliments are tendered on the general 
excellence of the booklet “Silver Anniversary.” 
Margins could be better, the type page hardly 
conforming to the proportions of the paper 
page, and the type pages in general being set 
too low, but the neatness of the typography, 














Interesting and attractive cover of brochure prepared by the Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago, for 
Juergens & Andersen, a wholesale jewelry concern of that city 
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the excellence of the paper, and the attractive- 
ness of the color combination compensate to a 
marked degree. The upper group on the cover 
design could be opened up in spots between 
lines, but the effect as printed is satisfactory. 

Bricpens, Limitep, Toronto, Ontario—The 
posters and display cards executed by your pat- 
ented Delcate method—a letterpress process 
employing varnish inks as a rule, but sometimes 
water-color inks, with the same type of plates 
in both cases—are handsome and impressive. 
The drawings and lettering are excellent, while 
the color printing is of a character that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The work in general 
measures up to the finest of the type that we 
have ever seen from any source and by any 
method. The inks are brilliant and of fine body. 

Tue Campaicn Press, Chicago.—Both the 
miniature letter announcing it, and the April 
issue of your folder house-organ The Cam- 
paigner, which followed after a day or two, are 
effective, particularly because they are so differ- 
ent from the usual printer’s advertising. The 
front of the folder is especially novel and effec- 
tive. It is featured by an illustration showing 
the entrance to a theater, electric sign, crowd 
entering, etc. The panel above the entrance 
is individualized with the name of the person to 
whom each copy was sent and the words “in 
‘What Interests People.’ ” Colors used and the 
presswork are in keeping with the excellence of 
the typography, illustration, and layout. 

Tue StamrorD Press, Stamford, New York. 
—Except for the letter-spacing of the main dis- 
play on the cover page and the fact that the 
margins are too narrow throughout, the book- 
let “The Romance of a Stamford Industry” is 
quite satisfactory. When cuts run the long way 
of a page, that is, contrary to the way the type 
is set, the top of the cut should be toward the 
inside on right-hand pages, as it is on the speci- 
men you submit from The Bulletin. On left- 
hand pages the top should be to the outside, 
that is, away from the fold. In other words the 
tops should be where they will coincide with 
the way the book is naturally and most easily 
turned to look at cuts that do not run accord- 
ing to the type matter. 


Superior TypeseTTING Company, Toledo, 
Ohio.—The title pages submitted are for the 
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THE 
WORTMAN 
ROLLER 


Goop PRINTING is impossible with 
poor rollers. Most printers know 
this, but many still hope to get by 
with worn-out rollers, depending 
upon make-ready to overcome the 
roller faults. How foolish! Good 
rollers cut down make-ready time 
and ink consumption. They are an 
economical investment. Wortman 
Rollers have been in the forefront 
for many years, easing the work of 
the pressroom and bettering its 
quality. Especially in hot weather, 
when rollers are most affected by 
conditions, are your rollers giving 
perfect satisfaction? If not, send us 
your surplus stocks and let 
us fix them up quickly 


WORTMAN 
ROLLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
1212 RACE ST 4p 


CANAL 1619 

















Striking folder title by Waller Brothers & Kenyon, Dallas, Texas, and an interesting blotter by 
William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. The arrow is a cut-out folded over from the back 


most part excellent. The brackets should be 
eliminated from the ends of the second line on 
the one for “Sergeant Silk,” on which the bor- 
der is strong in relation to the type. On ‘The 
Splendid Quest” we suggest a dash shorter than 


Times CHance... 
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Title page of brochure, the cover of which is shown opposite 


the line “Quest” as a cutoff between the two 
upper groups, and placing the ornament below 
the author’s name at least a pica farther down. 
The title page in Century Expanded in com- 
parison with the others demonstrates the supe- 
riority, in work of this kind, of the Caslon or 
Kennerley faces which are used for the other 
pages. As a rule your borders are too involved 
or too strong—in short, too pronounced—for 
work of the kind. 

Frank Orro, Racine, Wisconsin —The difh- 
culty with the stuffer “Perhaps You Are Not 
Aware” and the blotter “Printing As You 
Want It” is the same, namely, too many styles 
of type are used, particularly since they do not 
harmonize. Layout is quite satisfactory on the 
blotter, although it is somewhat crowded. The 
white space, however, is not well distributed in 
the stuffer, there being too much at the sides 
in relation to the amount at top and bottom, 
where the type matter, which is very closely 
spaced, crowds the border. An improvement in 
looks would result if the underscoring of the 
main line were eliminated, particularly since it 
suggests that the heading is a separate sen- 
tence and not a part of the text which follows. 

Monroe F. DrenHer, INcorpoRATED, New- 
ark, New Jersey.—JIn general ‘Perpetuating 
Honored Names Through an Honored School” 
is a good piece of work. If the upper group on 
the cover were lowered a little and the lower 
group raised considerably, so that the margins, 
especially around the bottom, would be more 
nearly uniform, the cover would be very good 
indeed, although the interesting border around 
the title group crowds the type somewhat. The 
title page is a very good example of the Colo- 
nial type of typography though rather crowded, 
and the text pages are well handled throughout, 
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fhe original of the Rein Company’s house-organ cover shown at the left is in yellow-green, rose, and purple, and infinitely more attractive than our 
reproduction suggests. At the right is shown a folder title page by Albert Schiller, well-known typographer of New York City 


although we do not consider that the swash 
characters to begin words in the heads help at 
all. There is some lack of uniformity in the ink- 
ing, one or two pages being light whereas the 
general rule is heavy inking. 

KetLer-Crescent Company, Evansville, In- 
diana.—You are doing a good grade of direct 
advertising for your numerous clients and the 
printing measures up, too, being of a kind and 
quality in every instance suitable to the selling 
job to be accomplished. We cannot see how the 
introduction of the single line of Broadway 
adds to the impressiveness of the opening page 
of the Courier and Journal booklet “Peg This 
Profitable Tri-State Market,” etc., which is 
otherwise well handled. Exceptionally pleasing 
items are the folder “Super Power” for Her- 
cules Products, Incorporated, which would be 
equally striking and less confusing if the green 
on the front were lighter, and the six-page illus- 
trated letter for the Advance Stove Works, 
which is very impressive indeed and demon- 
strates your ability to do good presswork. 

Fiske Printing Company, Marlborough, 
Massachusetts. — Your new invoice and en- 
velope are exceptionally attractive. The type 
used and the composition are not only good 
but quite suitable in view of the character of 
the ornamental figured paper used. The letter- 
head is not so good. In the first place we do 
not like the squaring-up of the lines, which 
throws the word “Company” to the left and un- 
balances the form despite the triangular orna- 
ments at the right, which are inconsistent with 
the character of the type. We regret also that 
you did not use the Cochin italic employed for 
variety in a line or two on the other specimens 
in place of the script letter, and especially that 
you did not use single-line rules where the 
parallel lines appear above and below the main 
display. The border is attractive, and the color 
in which it and one or two items on the other 
forms are printed harmonizes beautifully and 
yet impressively with the soft-yellow stock. We 
reproduce your cover in this issue. 


Tee-Jay Printinc Service, New York City. 
—The cards featured by the cartoon of a dog 
are materially weakened by the use of too many 
styles of type, some of which unfortunately do 
not harmonize, particularly as to shape, which 
if anything is worse than any lack of harmony 
in design qualities. They are also as a rule over- 
displayed; points are brought out as on a title 
page that should be run together, so to speak, 
as text. The best display results when one or 
two prime features are emphasized strongly and 
the remainder of a form is kept down. The 
“Thank You” card suggests the type of work 
we refer to and is much better, particularly also 
because only two styles of type are utilized. The 
second, Century Bold italic, used only for the 
address line, should not have been used, since it 


is modern and the Goudy otherwise used for 
display and the text matter is old-style. Cen- 
tury Bold is one of the least attractive of bold- 
face letters and scarcely justifies its existence. 
G. Lynn Ho ten, Brookings, South Dakota. 
—yYou have done a very good job on all the 
folders and bulletins submitted, at least from a 
typographical standpoint, although the type 
faces used are not the most stylish available in 
some cases. We feel that you could get away 
with somewhat finer halftones which would 
help, as many of the cuts are small, and with 
coarse-screen halftones the pictures lack in de- 
tail. As a rule, too, the cuts could be made ready 
better; they are weak and lacking in contrast, 
highlights and solids being too close to the same 
value. Especially neat pages are the title page 
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An interesting announcement by Gustave A. Ahrenhold, Chicago artist, which was originally 
printed in a combination of black and light blue on yellow stock 
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| ere dinner—soft lights 
— jewels — white shoulders and beautiful gowns 
—an atmosphere into which evening clothes pre- 
sented by Lord Rochester Styling fit with perfeet 


Fine to look at—easy to wear—tailored in a superior 
manner—these tuxedos fulfill every man’s ideal of 
what constitutes correct evening clothes. 


The social calendar forecasts many smart evening 
affairs. Be prepared with one of our individual Lord 
Rochester Styling tuxedos. 


YOUR NAME HERE 
YOUR ADDRESS 











Title and inside spread of one of an unusually effective series of folders produced for Michaels, Stern & Company, clothing manufacturers, by The 
Foss-Soule Press, Rochester, New York, which consistently and frequently produces unusual specimens of quality printing 


for the seventh concert of the girls’ glee club 
and the cover of “Training for Success,” the 
latter being striking and impressive and yet not 
overdone in the use of rules, as is so much 
work of that type. We would have preferred 
to see something besides Copperplate Gothic 
used as the subtitle on the cover “Summer Ses- 


sion”; a bold-face roman like Cloister would 
have been much better. 

Mipptesex County VocaTIONAL SCHOOLS 
Print SHop, New Brunswick, New Jersey.— 
Issues of Progress are very good, especially in 
relation to the average quality of school-shop 
publications. Where the regular Caslon title 


PRACTICAL PLANS 


for your printing,including whatever layouts, 
letterin g,designs type counsel are necessary 
as well as the proper color notation. 


M. VAUGHN MILLBOURN, Chicago 
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Two fine blotters, the original of the one by the Chicago artist named being in black and green- 


CCORDING to the calendar, 
May time is here! March winds, then 
April showers—and now May, the 
time of flowers. A happy month, a 
dancing, care-free month, poised for 
great expectations ahead — including 
brides, graduates, bigger business — 
and then, vacations! 


“Being the Goat” isn’t considered a 
recipe for happiness. But with Pan 
behind the pipes, happiness follows 
naturally .... There ARE Printers 
who can induce your “goat of printing 
problems” to dance a “dividend waltz.” 


THE DUBOIS PRESS : Rochester - NY 


— 


yellow on white and the other in blue and black on pale-green paper 


lines are used on the cover the lines as a rule 
are spaced too closely, especially in view of the 
large amount of space in the page below, and 
the group even when spaced out could be placed 
lower in the page so that the distribution of 
white space would be better. As printed the 
pages at least suggest being top-heavy. The 
same fault, that is, too close spacing of lines, is 
evident as a rule in the title page, for which, to 
dress it up, we would suggest a neat, light page 
border. The decorative initial used frequently 
is too narrow in relation to the shape of the 
page, and we suggest instead a three- or four- 
line plain-letter initial. As a rule your colors on 
the cover are dull, especially the one used in an 
ornamental capacity, and which should serve the 
purpose of brightening up the design. 

The Tribune-Republican, Greeley, Colorado. 
—We consider that you make the most of your 
type equipment, which means that the work is 
well displayed and arranged as a rule and that 
improvement concerns the use of more stylish 
and attractive faces almost altogether. You have 
Goudy in the old-style, handtooled, and bold, 
but have used them only on one or two items. 
We wish one or another, two, or all of them 
had been used on all the specimens, although 
the Light Hobo is very satisfactory on the one 
letterhead for which it was used. Our objection 
is to the Copperplate Gothic, the Parsons, the 
condensed litho face used for the letterhead of 
the Weld County Fair, and also the modern 
machine-set letter used for the names on the 
item in question. Copperplate Gothic and Par- 
sons, furthermore, should not be combined. The 
title page “Flour Talk” could be improved by 
a different grouping of the lines and by elimi- 
nating the underscoring rules and ornament 
from beneath the main display line. We sug- 
gest arranging the main display in two lines, 
raising the second group close to the main dis- 
play and leaving the bulk of the white space 
between this center group, which now divides 
the page in the center, and the bottom group. 
All the lines could stand being opened up a 
little, which would help overcome the awkward- 
ness of so much white space up and down; of 
course handling the main display as two lines 








AKERS IMPRESSION TRAYS 


- SOLVITE IMPRESSION MATERIAL 


SOLVITE SEPARATING FLUID 


LOHEET NUMBER ONE 


LOHEET NUMBER TWO 


RADIAL WAX ELIMINATOR 


SOLVITE DRYING OVEN 


HIHEET NUMBER ONE 


HIHEET NUMBER TWO 


HIHEET NUMBER THREE 


would also help this. To kill some of the white 
space that would still remain in large amount 
above the signature in the changed layout sug- 
gested, a small ornament might be used about 
three-fifths the distance down from the second 
to the third groups. One thing you should avoid 
is dividing or suggesting the division of a page 
in the exact center. It is monotonous. The bind- 
ing of the Gale booklet is attractive and rich- 
looking. The line on the cover should be raised 
just a little, however. Margins around the in- 
side pages are bad; they should progress in 
width around the page in the following order: 
back, top, front, and bottom. You will note 
that in the booklet the back margin, which 
should be narrowest, is if anything widest, a 
third wider than the front, which, next to the 
bottom, should be widest. 

Hutt Printing Company, Meriden, Con- 
necticut.—Your circular letter headed ‘How 
Does This Strike You,” and which is featured 
by an embossed design in the center, an adver- 
tisement on embossing without metal dies, is 
unusually impressive. Simple as it is and de- 
spite the exceptionally wide spacing between 
words—plainly done for effect and not through 
ignorance of what constitutes good spacing— 
the letterhead design itself is good and far 
ahead of the one in which Broadway is used 
for the major display lines. It was a clever idea 
to run a pin through one corner of the em- 
bossed panel to suggest, as it really does, that 
the panel is a scrap of paper pinned on. It 
makes a real advertisement. The blotter ‘Plant 
Your Ad and Reap a Customer” is mighty 
good except for one feature, the head. The de- 
sign would have been much more forceful if a 
clearer type had been used for the lines and if 
they had not been set on the slant. It is the 
cut, the rules, and the colors used that make 
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Title and first inside page of striking folder 

submitted by Allen D. Parsons of the Coe 

Laboratories, Chicago. The original is in deep 
red-purple and light violet on white paper 





J Whi you like to 


know more about the Coe-Furrow Tech- 
nique of casting gold inlays? if 
you would, you will be pleased 
to know that we are going to hold 
a series of weekly clinies in’ our 
laboratory. We will carry through 
the entire technique, casting to fit 
steel dies, a real test of accuracy. 
This clinie will be held every 
Tuesday night until further notice. 
We hope that you will find it 


convenient to attend. 


+ 


CARL A. LINEER 
Dental Laboratory 


604 Hamm Bldg., St. Paul, Mian. 


Interesting use of ornament. A card also from 

the Coe Laboratories, Chicago, for which was 

produced the unusual and impressive folder that 
has been reproduced at the top of this page 
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These Products Are Now 


Coe Products 


We are happy to announce that we have 
purchased from the Harry J. Bosworth 
Company all rights to manufacture and distrib- 
ute the following products: Akers Impression 
Trays, Solvite Impression Material, Solvite 
Separating Fluid, Loheet Number One, Loheet 
Number Two, Radial Wax Eliminator, Solvite 


Drying Oven, Hiheet Number One, Hiheet 


the item effective; and the one thing you prob- 
ably thought made it that had the reverse effect. 
GENERAL Motors Corporation, New York 
City—Your “Twentieth Annual Report” is a 
charming book, delightfully refreshing in view 
of the fact that most such items are executed 
as though they were of no importance and in 
typographically atrocious manner. The binding 
is excellent, and the simple panel with the title 
is not only quite properly chaste and dignified 
but quite impressive, standing out as it does 
against a relatively large expanse of white space 
in the form of a toned-paper covering of de- 
lightful finish. If we have anything to suggest 
it is that the title page is somewhat too strong 
in relation to the cover design and the text. It 
is a good page, and yet seems to suggest that it 
comes from a volume otherwise treated in a 
stronger way, that is, with bigger type. It is 
to be hoped that the good example set by Gen- 
eral Motors several years ago and here main- 
tained will be followed by an increasing number 
of corporations, and that their reports will be 
treated as becomes their importance and as 
works of quality such as will reflect credit. 
Atvin E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania. 


'—While the general appearance of the souve- 


nir program for the fortieth anniversary of the 
local Elks club is pleasing, the lettering, as you 
doubtless appreciate, is similar to what one usu- 
ally finds on signs and is decidedly ‘‘commer- 
cial.” The fact that the colors are pleasing and 
the job engraved saves the situation. Tying 
with purple ribbon, of course, also helps. Press- 
work on the cuts is not good, but we feel sure 
that this is not altogether the fault of the press- 
man. For one thing the cuts are of coarser 
screen than necessary, considering that a good 
grade of enameled stock was used. On some 
pages the type matter is decidedly overinked, 
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VOLUME TWO 
NUMBER Two 





and we regret that you saw fit to use Chelten- 
ham Old Style for some pages and Caslon for 
others, and especially the combination of En- 
gravers Bold and Cheltenham in the titles un- 
der cuts. Worse still, here and there a line is 
set in Broadway. The typography throughout a 
book of the kind should be in one style—cer- 
tainly in related styles if two are used—and why 
use more than two? In short, the item is a 
hodge-podge, saved only, as already stated, by 
the cover, which itself is not all it might be. 
Jersey MutticrapHinc Company, Newark, 
New Jersey.—Your blotters are fairly good, 
layout in most cases being impressive although 
not characterful. The weak feature is the use 
of colors, reds where employed inclining too 
much toward blue, and, where of an orange 
hue, being too weak and washed out, so to 
speak. On the one in which the lines are printed 
on the slant in the upper left-hand corner the 
color is too weak, particularly in view of the 
strength of the large initial printed in a deep 
blue-purple which dominates the whole display. 
Balance would be better and the initial would 
seem less obstreperous if the lines in pale-blue 
tint were printed in black. In other words you 
ran the job through the press one time more 
than was desirable. And the initial should have 
been printed in a lighter, brighter color. On the 
one headed “A Complete Service” the items 
stepped off should have been at a more acute 
angle so they would cover more space horizon- 
tally, which would create a better distribution 
of white space. The type matter is printed in 
too weak a color on the blotter headed “Dis- 
tinctive Printing.” We suggest finally that you 
avoid mixing Copperplate Gothic with romans; 
the contrast in one or two cases is particularly 
unpleasing. The easel or tilt-top-table effect 
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Two unusual house-organ covers, originally in 
black and blue-purple on yellow and red-brown 
and light green on green, from The DuBois 
Press, Rochester, New York, and The ni- 
versity of Chicago Press, respectively 


made up from border units on the blotter “The 
Home of Better Printing” is very interesting. 

Georce C. Hume , Buffalo, New Yozk. 
—The work you submit, all done in the print- 
ing department of the Elm Vocational School, 
is excellent in the main essentials, and very 
good even considering a few faulty details. In- 
dented heads should not appear at the bottom 


ALLE SS RARE BP ES 
Adam dePhillips 


Berkeley 0269W 
1524 Hearst Avenue 
Berkeley 


A flashy card by one of the clever Pacific Coast 
typographers, Adam dePhillips, of Berkeley, 
California. The hands of the clock are printed 
from a Maltese cross, two extensions of which 
were cut off to give the desired effect 


of a page with no full lines below, as on page 
6 of the Vocational Education yearbook, which 
is both characterful and impressive all the way 


through. The purple in which the border of ~ 


the cover for the “Stamp Collectors Manual” 
is printed is too weak, being scarcely stronger 
than the color of the stock; the details hardly 
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show at all. Another detail that detracts is the 
parallel rule cut-off above the last line on the 
title page of the basketball schedule. It over- 
balances the page at the bottom, is unpleasing 
in appearance besides, and serves no purpose 
in emphasis. The title page for the Seventh 
Annual Dinner program and menu is the most 
attractive item in the package, the colors being 
especially good. The only improvement we 
might suggest is to open the lines with one- 
point leads and possibly to print the border in 
a slightly stronger green, although the latter 
point is open to question and a matter of taste. 
Ornamentation is rather too pronounced on the 
inside pages. Although the main group is rather 
too high and the ornament doesn’t seem ex- 
actly suitable, the title page “Dedication of the 
New Building” is another good piece of work. 
Presswork is above the usual standard of work 
done in school printing plants. 

Wyatt P. Ackerman, Pomona, California. 
—yYou do a very good job of composition, but 
as a rule your work doesn’t measure up to full 
possibilities because the type faces you have and 
use are old-fashioned and as a rule unpleasing, 
certainly lacking in any effect of distinction. 
Another fault sometimes evident is the use of 
colors that are too weak and glaring, as for 
example the gold and pale green on the blotter 
“Looking for a Good Printer,” which is dis- 
played and arranged in an interesting manner. 
We regret the introduction of the one line of 
Copperplate Gothic which has nothing in com- 
mon as to design with the Parsons which is 
featured. The latter, by the way, ought never 
to be used wholly in capitals. Parsons is an 
ornate letter some of the characters of which 
are decided departures from convention, and it 


should be looked upon as we do Old English, 
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which it is also highly improper to use alto- 
gether in capitals. We regret that your machine 
face is a modern letter widely used for news- 
paper text. It is too lacking in grace and style 
for booklet work such as the text of the year- 
book of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
‘Jution. Probably most attractive and forceful 
of all items in the collection you submit is the 
cover for the Pomona College Magazine (No. 
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Piper SHop Stupios, Orange, New Jersey.— 
Your work is among the most characterful we 
have seen in a long time; it has that quality 
most difficult to achieve with type and acces- 
sories the use of which is open to anyone, 
namely, individuality — indeed, one might say 
technic. This is achieved (1) by the use of 
types that are not exactly common, (2) by the 
use of characterful papers, and (3) more im- 














WHOOPEE 


WITH THE “ART OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING” 


Our proposed $4-page booklet, “The Art of Photo-Engraving” ts 
bie degare. 


erousing interest amongst 


As this is written, 43 firms have 


photo-bngravers in e remarks! ¥ 


‘The average number 


ordered by each firm is 170 copies. If this is maintained through- 
out the industry, an edition of 100,000 will result. Photo-engrevers 
know « good thing when they see it. March Slet is the closing date 
for all orders. Act immediately and avoid future disappointments. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAYVERS ASSOCIATION 
A-B42, 166 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ilinois 

















Striking spread from the “‘Photo-Engravers Bulletin” illustrating an unusual use of rule across the 
top. This impressive spread was originally printed in bright green and black 
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Interesting handling of a large proof envelope by the Advertising Agencies’ Service Company, 
New York City. The treatment of this piece was appropriate and distinctive 


5), set in Bodoni. It demonstrates the power of 
simplicity, pronounced display, and white space. 
It is set too far to the front of the page, how- 
ever, and should have been centered from side 
to side on the page as a whole. The two issues 
of the Sagehen are unusually interesting and 
on the whole well executed. Cover designs are 
unusually striking. Another fine example is the 
New Year card for the Associated Students, 
executed on an attractive blue card, and still 
another the cover design “Giant Bronze Tur- 
keys.” If you could only buy mats for the 
Cloister Old Style for which you have display 
type your work would be greatly improved. 


portant, by little stunts in layout and the use 
of decoration that in many cases are quite truly 
individual. Folder title pages are especially 
good, but we regret to state that in one or two 
instances the typography of the inside pages is 
not in keeping, suggesting, in fact, that all effort 
was expended on the front. A case in point is 
the center spread of the “On to Horisk’s” 
folder, where the shaping-up of the type matter 
is awkward and the distribution of white space 
rather unpleasing. The effect would have been 
better if the words “and other” were pulled 
down from the next to last line of the upper 
group on the second page and added to the 
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final one. Awkwardness invariably results when 
several lines are squared up as in this case and 
then the last one is relatively very short. Type 
is important, but the manner in which it is used 
in display is more so. The introduction of nu- 
merous interesting and in instances somewhat 
fancy types has seemingly caused a great many 
typographers to feel that with such types design 
isn’t as necessary as it was, which, of course, is 
entirely wrong. The center spread of “Horisk’s 
Treasure Ship” is especially bad, the left-hand 
page being without pleasing shape and decid- 
edly too scattered, and the right-hand page be- 
ing decidedly overbalanced at the bottom due to 
the greater width of the type matter there, but 
more especially because of the amount of white 
space around and even below the heading. The 
effect would have been a lot better if the items 
had been raised close to the heading and the 
ornate dash eliminated, with possibly a small 
ornament at the bottom to balance, through its 
narrow width, the heading at the top. There is 
too much open space between the items named 
and the prices, especially since no leaders are 
used. By setting them closer the width of the 
type page would have been brought more nearly 
into conformity with that of the paper page and 
better proportion would result. 

Harry E. Mituixen, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts.—The work of the pupils in the printshop 
of the Worcester Boys Trade School has inter- 
ested us for years and impresses us as ranking 
with that of the leaders. Good type faces are 
used, and although due regard is always given 
to the importance of display and layout the 
typography is, generally speaking, neat and at- 
tractive. Among the best specimens in your 
latest package are some of the programs for 
which Goudy Old Style is most generally em- 
ployed. It is a good type face for such work, 
being clear and having a measure of grace and 
style that adds to its suitability for title pages 
and other essentially display forms. Borders in 
one or two cases are faulty. The one on the 
April 5 program (Evening Trade School for 
Men) by Paul Carey would be measurably bet- 
ter if the border had been handled the same 
all around with proper corners. Display other- 
wise is very good. If a different border had been 
used, plain parallel rule, perhaps, we would like 
the setup by Elwyn Howard best of all, al- 
though in addition the lines set wholly in italic 
caps at the bottom are eyesores, so to speak. If 
these lines were in upper- and lower-case of the 
italic the effect would be much better, in fact 
lines should not be set altogether in caps of 
the italic. The use of italic caps is detrimental 
to the appearance of Louis J. Allen’s design, 
and in addition the type sizes are rather too 
large for the page and for an item of the kind. 
John McCausland’s entry is decidedly original 
and also well handled typographically, as is 
also Francis McGovern’s, although in the lat- 
ter the lines on the third page could have been 
opened up with one-point leads to advantage. 
Distinctive also is the one entered by Edmund 
Braczyk, the typography of which, like that of 
the exceptionally neat and attractive Colburn 
folder, is excellent. One of the last two named 
appeals to us as being the best. In view of the 
pronounced character of the figure in the stock, 
bolder type should have been used for the cover 
of the “Catalogue of Books,” and, except for 
the fact that the purple is much too deep in the 
pansy and the initial is not clear enough, the 
bookmark of Long’s is interesting. Where, as in 
a case of this sort, one must choose between 
the color that most accurately represents the 
flower and one that looks best in print, one 
should make a sacrifice if necessary for the sake 
of the good appearance of the printed item. 
Where a flower is used as here in a decorative 
capacity it is not necessary that it should be 
illustrative. The two issues of Trade Winds are 
excellent in every respect. 
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PHO TOENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 





The Process Engravers’ 
Monthly 


We recently noticed with regret the dis- 
continuance of Process Work, which Wil- 
liam Gamble ably edited for the house of 
Penrose for thirty-one years. Mr. Gamble 
transferred his fund of knowledge to The 
Process Engravers’ Monthly, the official 
organ of the Federation of Master Process 
Engravers of Great Britain, similar to our 
Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin. Photoengrav- 
ers everywhere will be informed and stim- 
ulated by Mr. Gamble’s pen and they need 
information and encouragement in these 
days of so many competing methods. 





*For Your Guidance’”’ 


It is always a pleasure to notice here 
the photoengravers who have enterprise 
sufficient to demonstrate in a pictorial way 
for their customer’s guidance the varied 
kinds of engraving at his service. This the 
Nickeloid Company, of London, has done 
in a craftsmanlike manner in a book of 
fifty-two pages just to hand. It shows their 
customers in eighteen pages just how the 
same illustration will appear in halftone 
of different screens on the various paper 
stocks; while upon another eighteen pages 
are demonstrated the varieties of engrav- 
ing supplied by this concern. This house 
does photogravure as well as photoengrav- 
ing, while its basic business is electrotyp- 
ing in its latest developments. A heavy 
paper stock is used in the book, with pages 
10 by 6% inches. Frames in a blue-green 
ink are printed on this stock to enhance 
the value of the illustrations, which are 
printed on the most suitable papers and 
tipped on within these frames. The whole 
book is carried out in excellent taste and 
with a knowledge of the customers’ needs. 
A glossary of terms used in the trade is a 
further inducement for the book to be 
kept for reference. It represents some ex- 
pense, but as it goes only to customers or 
prospective ones it is one of the best forms 
of direct advertising. 

J. A. Corey, the manager, was at one 
time one of the most skilled electrotyp- 
ers in the De Vinne plant, New York 
City. He went to London at a time when 
stereotyping was considered the only way 


u 


of duplicating engravings and type for the 
printing press, and has since taught Brit- 
ish publishers and printers the value of 
nickeloid electrotypes and more recently 
of chromium facing. 





The “‘Bo-zar”’ Process 


You have probably seen the announcement 
of ‘A New Achievement in Platemaking. The 
Bo-zar Process of making plates is entirely new. 
It involves principles that are revolutionary in 
platemaking, etc.” Can you tell me what is new 
about it?—"Photoengraver,” Chicago. 

The object of this department is to tell 
what is new in photomechanical methods. 
This process does not appear to have any 
new feature. You can judge for yourself 
by reading the United States Patent No. 
1,687,593, dated October 16, 1928. One 
claim reads: “The method of preparing 
color-printing plates which comprises trac- 
ing the outlines and transferring them to 
the separated grained-zinc surfaces (the 
method employed by chromolithographers 
from the beginning. Adopted by the Euro- 
pean relief plate engravers and used by 
planographic-poster printers) ; making the 
color separations with a suitable greased 
crayon (the regular poster artists’ method 
on grained zinc) ; etching the surface after 
treating with the crayon (common prac- 
tice) ; then transferring each drawing for 
each color to a final printing surface (the 
usual method), upon which the same is 
etched in relief” (Gillot, Paris, began do- 
ing this probably seventy-five years ago) . 
When you get a copy of the patent, take 
it to George H. Benedict, and ask how 
they made colored cartoons on the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean in 1893. 


Water Varnish for Collodion 
Negatives 


To varnish color-separation negatives and to 
keep them from being scratched and damaged 
I have been using the thin gum-arabic solution 
you recommended in your department about 
twenty-five years ago. I keep it in a glazed tea- 
pot and use it very thin and warm as soon as 
the negative comes out of the drier. For some 
reason I find of late that gum is liable, on dry- 
ing, to crack the negative film, and I have 
changed to fish glue in place of the gum, using 
the glue solution very thin, and I have no 
trouble with cracked negatives. If you think this 
worthwhile pass it on to brother-workers.— 
“Photographer,” Toronto. 





Photogravure From Sheet-Fed 
Machines 


English photoengravers are adding the 
sheet-fed photogravure machines to their 
plants. Concerns such as the Sun Engrav- 
ing Company, John Swain & Son, Nick- 
eloid Company, are doing beautiful work 
in that manner. There were four makes of 
such machines at the great London print- 
ing show. Two were from Germany and 
two were English-made. The machines 
print from copper sheets, about twenty- 
three gage, clamped around a cylinder, in 
distinction from rotagravure machines 
that print on a web of paper from copper- 
coated rolls. Whether etching flat plates, 
or a cylinder, they all use the Karl Klietsch 
method. It was interesting to hear the 
salesmen extol the superiority of the sheet- 
fed machine. The flat copper is easier to 
etch locally, they claimed. “There is no 
trouble in buying any quantity or quality 
of paper for it; color printing can be done 
to perfect register and all the work can 
be proved on the machine, the plates 
removed, a new ground laid on and re- 
etched, or the plate burnished where nec- 
essary.” At least that is what they claim 
is being done by users of these machines. 





To Gray Solids in Electros 

We find that if the solids in our electrotype 
ads are grayed by white dots they really stereo- 
type and print blacker than if they are run 
solid. How can we get white dots into the solids 
in electrotypes?—"“Foreman,” Salt Lake City. 

There is a flat punch about an inch 
square, with points on it numbering about 
fifty to the inch, that is used for this pur- 
pose. It takes practice to keep it flat when 
puncturing the electrotype shell. There is 
also a steel roller about three-fourths inch 
wide with points which requires even more 
skill. A roller with lines cut in it is much 
more satisfactory, but it requires more 
pressure to indent the copper. No matter 
which method is used to treat the electro- 
type it will be found that a very decided 
burr is raised around the dots and lines. 
This burr must be gotten rid of by a flat 
scraper finished off with Scotch stone and 
charcoal. Your photoengravers’ supply 
house can take your order and have the 
punch or rollers made up for you. 
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Etching by Electricity 


I have an idea for an electrolytic etching ma- 
chine. Have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER 
for years, and trouble you now to ask if there 
is a market for an electric etcher. After seeing 
a photoengraver rocking an etching solution in 
a bath over a copper plate I have always thought 
he could do it easier by hanging the plate in an 
agitated copper solution as an anode and letting 
the electric current do the work. Is there any- 
one who is doing that now?—“Electrotyper,” 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Much money has been spent in attempts 
at electric etching. The writer “staked” 


an electrotyper who “knew just how to do 
it.” He failed. This was away back in 
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1880, so the problem has interested me 
ever since. It is needless to name the nu- 
merous inventors who have worked on the 
problem. A characteristic of their claims 
has been that they can etch straight down, 
without shoulders or undercut. From the 
writer’s experience “there hain’t no such 
animile” as etching straight down, so their 
inventions have not been noticed here. Re- 
cently there have been shown some copper 
halftones etched by the Johnstone Elec- 
tric etcher which were very well done. You 
might communicate with the company: 
Johnstone Electric Company, 538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago. 














A cozy room...quiet, private, snug; 
artistic surroundings, and therefore 
a little inspiring. We invite you 
i} to use it... Doubtless there are times 
when you would give your last 
dollar for a place like this during 
the day, when high pressure from 
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Gaze The Open Hatth xX» 





FREE PARKING 








all sides distracts the mind from the 
one thing to be done... At such a 
time, slip out of your officeand into | 
the “hatch”... Write copy here if | | 
you like...read proof...discuss de- | | 
tails of printing or collect your I 
thoughts with a freshly loaded pipe. 
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Photographs Accepted as Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
accepted twenty-two photoprints by Alfred 
Steiglitz as a medium of expression in the 
art sense. William M. Ivins, Jr., the cura- 
tor of prints, says of this innovation: 

“The last century has seen the develop- 
ment of a photographic process from its 
beginning in the laboratory of Niepce to 
its present status as one of the most im- 
portant means of making visual records 
that has ever been known. It is hardly 
overstating the case to say that it has 
brought about an even greater revolution . 
in our visual knowledge and practice than 
printing in our verbal knowledge and prac- 
tice. It has been said against the claims of 
photography as an artistic medium that 
there was no creation in the sense of crea- 
tion as in painting and sculpture, but from 
the welter of shapes around us to reduce 
part of these insignificant contours and 
surfaces to order and character through 
the lens of a camera requires a sharpness 
and sensitiveness of sight and an alertness 
of recognition which are not only essen- 
tially artistic but of the very essence of 
creative artistry. Where the print crosses 
the line from mere mirroring reflection to 
purposive recognition of order is the point 
where artistry as distinct from mere handi- 
craft makes its appearance.” 

All that Mr. Ivins so truly says, “To 
reduce part of these insignificant contours 
and surfaces to order and character . . . 
requires ... . and an alertness of recogni- 
tion which are not only essentially artistic 
but of the very essence of creative artis- 
try,” applies so aptly to the work of the 
artist engraver that the day cannot be far 
away until the latter’s art is recognized and 
finds its place in print collections. 













































Green Metal in Zincs 

We have just received a zinc plate from the 
maker and it is green in color. I am anxious to 
know the cause of that effect. 

The green-colored zinc plate that you 
are interested in is a plate etched in a new 
material called Jem metal, especially in- 
tended for etching in an electric etching 
machine. Before etching this metal has a 
color like brass, and it is an alloy of zinc 
and copper. The green color is due to the 
chemicals used in electrical etching, which 
are different from those ordinarily em- 
ployed in etching zinc or copper. At pres- 
ent these chemicals are a trade secret. 
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Baskertype Instead of Linoleum 

In the March issue you mentioned Basker- 
type, used as a substitute for linoleum in cut- 
ting blocks. Where can samples be had? —The 
Tabard Press, New York City. 

No one in the United States appears to 
know about it. After much search we can 
report that it is said to be supplied by 
A. Le Rue Strange, a printer, York Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex, England. 
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Collodion’s Sensitiveness 
Restored 


I have received so many valuable tips frem 
you in my time I want to know if you ever tried 
this: You know that when collodion gets old 
it turns a dark brown in color and is quite in- 
sensitive; in fact, certain collodions get “ripe” 
in a week or ten days, when they work quickest. 
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After that they get darker in color and work 
slower. Today I use up collodion so quickly 
it does not have time to get old. But if it should 
I would take a strip of perfectly clean zinc, 
drop it in the collodion bottle, and leave it 
there over night. In the morning the collodion 
is that nice, light amber color you like to see, 
and it will be found to have its sensitiveness 
restored.—J. H. Butler, New York City. 








NOTES ON OFFSET 








Lithium in Collodion 


I am an old wet-plate photographer accus- 
tomed to making my own collodion, until now 
I find it impossible to get good grain alcohol, 
so I am using a ready-made collodion supplied 
by the buyer for our concern, which gives me 
good negatives. A brother-photographer in an- 
other shop tells me there is a new chemical 
discovered for collodion called “Lithium,” to be 
used in place of the ammonium iodid and cad- 
mium bromid we always used. Can you tell me 
anything about this new chemical?—“Photo- 
lithographer,” New York City. 

This chemical is not new. Sutton and 
Dawson’s “Dictionary of Photography,” 
published in 1867 (sixty-two years ago), 
says: “Iodid of lithium has been recom- 
mended for collodion because of its solu- 
bility in alcohol. It is very diliquescent and 
cannot be kept in a dry state.” Lithium 
has been tried in laboratory experiments 
in emulsion-making and abandoned. It 
would appear inadvisable for the photog- 
raphers in a shop to take time to experi- 
ment with it, when, as you say, it is so 
much trouble to get 95 per cent grain alco- 
hol and there are ready-made collodions 
at hand to do the work satisfactorily. 


The Secret-Process Monger 
Once More 


Two writers for trade papers told me of 
a couple of foreign scientists in town with 
a marvelous invention for reducing and 
enlarging local areas of panchromatic neg- 
atives after color separations were made 
upon them, thus giving to offset workers 
the opportunity of making color correc- 
tions on dry-plate negatives and positives 
just as easily as the photoengraver does by 
reétching halftones. The inventors were 
anxious to get a write-up in the printing 
trade journals before selling their secrets 
to planographic workers. These write:s 
were to be favored with an advance dem- 
onstration of the wonderful discovery, 
while I might come along as a spectator. 

The scientist who spoke English had a 
halftone dry-plate negative ready for the 
demonstration. It looked as if it had been 
treated with glycerin or some viscous body 
to keep the secret chemicals from spread- 
ing. First we were instructed to observe 
through a microscope the size of the half- 
tone dots in a chosen spot in the negative. 
A transparent solution was painted on this 


spot and, presto! the solution did not 
spread, and after a time the dots showed 
a reduction, and the trade-paper writers 
marveled. Then the scientist could en- 
large dots 15 per cent where wanted, with 
another secret solution. I asked him if the 
reduction of the dots could not be done 
with “Farmer’s reducer” (known to the 
dry-plate photographers everywhere) . The 
scientist reluctantly bowed his head. Then 
I asked if the 15 per cent enlargement of 
the dots could not be accomplished with 
the regular mercury intensifier. The scien- 
tist reluctantly admitted it could, which 
stopped any further demonstration. 


*Photolithography” 

The Eastman Kodak Company issues a 
valuable booklet with the above-given title 
and which can be had for the asking. The 
author errs in the beginning by saying: 
“In the past these designs were either 
drawn or painted by hand on a grained 
stone or transferred onto stone from an 
original drawing on transfer paper.” The 
facts are that real photolithography began 
in 1858 when J. W. Osborne, Melbourne, 
Australia, invented the photolithographic 
transfer process, used for half a century 
for maps and lithography generally. The 
New York Daily Graphic was published 
by that method for eighteen years. 

The formulas in this booklet for photo- 
sensitizing, developing the exposed plano- 
graphic plate, etching, gumming up, and 
preparing the plate for the printer are ex- 
cellent, particularly the semiliquid ink so- 
lution for applying to the plate instead of 
rolling up before development. The dem- 
onstration of what is meant by “affnitiz- 
ing” a grained-zinc plate is well worth 
quoting here. It is in part as follows: 

“The metal plate to be printed must be 
thoroughly clean and free from any trace 
of grease. Then it must be ‘affinitized,’ or 
‘counter-etched,’ which can best be ex- 
plained in the following manner: The 
surface of the zinc can be in two different 
conditions. We might take one piece of 
the metal and wash it with an acid, say 
acetic acid, and then wash off all the acid 


with water; and take another piece and , 


soak it in ammonium bichromate and then 
wash off all the ammonium bichromate 
with water; and, while the two pieces will 
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look alike, and at the first glance are alike, 
they will behave very differently. For in- 
stance, place them both in a tray of copper- 
sulphate solution. The acid-washed piece 
will turn black at once and the other will 
remain white. Or, if both pieces are mois- 
tened and dabbed with a neutral ink, the 
ink will take easily on the acid-washed 
piece but not so readily on the other. The 
acid has activated or afhnitized one piece 
and the bichromate has inactivated the 
other zinc piece. We know that the acid- 
washed piece presents a surface of pure 
metallic zinc, and while chemists have 
been unable to find anything but zinc on 
the surface of the bichromatized piece we 
suspect that perhaps there is a layer of 
oxygen atoms protecting the zinc atoms 
in the surface of the latter.” 


Color Correction for 
Offset-Work 


Photoplanographic plate-making more 
and more is becoming an almost mechan- 
ical method since highlight negative cam- 
eras, step-and-repeat cameras, and printing 
frames, vacuum frames, and standardized 
electric lighting have come into almost 
common use. There is one branch of the 
work which will probably always remain 
in the hands of the artist, and that is the 
necessary correction of color-separation 
negatives. The methods have been classi- 
fied by H. Mills Cartwright as follows: 

1. The screen negatives are made “‘di- 
rect” and are corrected by spraying with 
an air brush. 2. The indirect method is 
used for making the screen negatives, and 
the alterations are made by retouching the 
color-separation negatives and intermedi- 
ate positives. 3. Intermediate screen posi- 
tives are made either on wet or dry plates, 
or by some other process employing a light- 
sensitive substance, similar to a synthetic 
rosin. The positives are then locally “fine- 
etched.” 4. The litho plates are made by 
transferring from the fine-etched halftone 
blocks, from plates specially etched for the 
purpose, from intaglio halftone plates, or 
from litho stones on which the work has 
been printed by hand. 

Mr. Cartwright’s comments on all the 
above are, in brief, these: Which of these 
methods is adopted depends very much 
on the character of the work that is being 
done, and on the organization and equip- 
ment of the workshop. The first method 
is economical in the matter of the photo- 
graphic plates, and allows sufficient color 
correction of a fairly broad character. The 
second method is more costly, but is more 
often used, as it allows of greater scope 
in color-correcting. A process employing 
screen positives, as is outlined under the 
third heading, is likely to be largely used 
in the future. In the present writer’s judg- 
ment, the future final method of color cor- 
rection has not yet been evolved. 
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A New Set of Printed Aids for You 


Ink 


1 H. Color chart, “Amtyco Standard- 
ized Printing Inks,” by the American Type 
Founders Company. Shows how thirty-two 
permanent colors can be mixed by use of 
twelve basic colors. A valuable chart. 


Mechanical Equipment 


2 H. Folder, “Amsco Machines,” by the 
American Steel Chase Company. Illustrates 
and describes the Amsco power mitering 
machine and Amsco saw and trimmer. 

3 H. Three booklets, “A Printer Speaks 
His Mind,” “A New Use for Water,” and 
“Strathmore and Humidifiers,” by Bahnson 
Company. The experiences of the customers 
with Bahnson humidifiers told in the cus- 
tomers’ own words. Interesting and helpful 
information on the value of humidification. 

4 H. Broadside, “Storage and Distribut- 
ing Systems for News Ink,” by S. F. Bow- 
ser & Company, Incorporated. Describes the 
company’s new ink system for newspapers. 

6 H. Circular on “Alternating-Current 
Equipment for Cylinder, Offset, and Small 
Rotary Presses,” etc., by the Cline Electric 
Manufacturing Company. 

7 H. Circular, “Direct-Current Equip- 
ment for all Cylinder, Offset, and Small 
Rotary Presses, etc., by the Cline Electric 
Manufacturing Company. 

8 H. Circular, “The Cline Typesetting- 
Machine Drive,” by Cline Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. 

9 H. Circular, “A Quality of Roller Ser- 
vice Never Before Thought Possible,” by 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. De- 
scribes Goodrich one-set rollers and their 
various advantages. 

10 H. Circular, “How Much Do You 
Retain of the Money You Collect for a Job 
of Printing?” by the Mentges Folder Com- 
pany. Information on Mentges folders. 

11 H. Circular, “Help Your Pressman 
Reduce Makeready Costs,” by the Miller 
Type-High Gauge Company. Facts about 
the Miller type-high gage. 

12 H. Circular, ‘“Pleger Round-Corner 
Turning-in Machine,” by the John J. Pleger 
Company. Fully describes this machine. 

14 H. Circular, ‘Pleger Hinged Paper 
Covering Machine,” by the John J. Pleger 
Company. Shows and completely describes 
the operation of this machine. 

15 H. Broadside, “Firm Lips Denote 
Strength and Power,” by the Printing Ma- 
chinery Company. Describes and pictures 
the new-style Warnock diagonal base, made 
to render reliable service with large forms 
run at high speeds. 

16 H. Folder, ‘“Yesterday’s Way Is Too 
Expensive Today,” by the F. B. Redington 
Company. Gives illustrations and details of 
Redington counting machines. 

17 H. Broadside, ‘Better Magazines for 
Less Money,” by Rich & McLean, Incorpo- 
rated. Information regarding Rich & Mc- 
Lean linotype magazines. 

18 H. Catalog, “Stimpson Eyelets and 
Eyeleting Machines,” by Edwin B. Stimp- 
son Company. A complete showing of the 
company’s products. 


Glance through the titles 7 cur- 
rent printed matter given below. 
These writings have been pre- 
pared for your assistance. They 
will cost you but five minutes of 
time and the stamp you use. Fill 
out the coupon, mail it to “The 
Inland Printer,” and the postman 
will bring you the printed speci- 
mens which you have requested 


Paper and Cover Materials 


19 H. Booklet, ‘Goodbye, Lazy Envel- 
opes,” by the Advelope Corporation. De- 
scribes an ingenious and economical duplex 
style of envelope for first-class mail and 
container for booklet. Every printer should 
be informed regarding this mailing device. 

20 H. Folder, “For Shoes or Ships or 
Sealing Wax,” by Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company. Printed specimen of 
Albemarle cover stock. 

21 H. Booklet, “Beckett Text,” by the 
Beckett Paper Company. Various colors and 
weights of Beckett text. 

22 H. Folder, ‘The Complete Line,” by 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company. Shows 
American Trust bond in great variety. 

23 H. Folder, “Dresden Pamphlet,” by 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company. Printed 
specimen of Dresden Pamphlet stock. 

24 H. Card, “Specimen Chart Bristol,” 
by the J. W. Butler Paper Company. A 
printed sample of bristoi especially appro- 
priate for display cards. 

26 H. Folder, ‘Floradeco Blotting! Spe- 
cify It,” by the District of Columbia Paper 
Manufacturing Company. Printed specimen 
of unusual and attractive blotting stock. 

27 H. Broadside, ‘The Least Expensive 
Ripple-Finish, Deckle-Edge Cover Paper on 
the Market,” by the District of Columbia 
Paper Manufacturing Company. Printed 
sample of Executive cover. 

28 H. Two broadsides, “Printing First on 
Atlantic Bond” and “Samples Only of At- 
lantic Bond,” by Eastern Manufacturing 
Company. Printed and unprinted samples 
of this line of stock. 

29 H. Card, “Color in Advertising,” by 
the Falulah Paper Company. Sample of Fal- 
paco coated cardboard printed in color. 

30 H. Folder, “Hammermill Safety,” by 
the Hammermill Paper Company. Colors 
and weights of safety-paper stock. 

31 H. Specimen book, “Announcing the 
New Holliston Fern Pattern,” by the Hol- 
liston Mills, Incorporated. The cover is in- 
geniously die-cut so that the first bookcloth 
specimen appears to be the actual binding 
of a book, and as each sample is turned back 
the following sample appears in the same 
position; thus the buyer can realize the final 
effect with each specimen. 

32 H. Folder, “Penn Wove Book and 
Cover,” by the Jessup & Moore Paper Com- 
pany. Showing colors and weights of the 
pleasing Penn Wove stock. 


33 H. Specimen book, “Ravenna Text,” 
by Knowlton Brothers. Presents many col- 
ors of this pleasing stock. 

34 H. Folder, “Triton, the Direct-Mail 
Bond Paper,” by the Oxford Miami Paper 
Company. Printed sample of Triton bond. 

35 H. Folder, “Tuscan Cover Has the 
Color You Want,” by the Peninsular Paper 
Company. Specimen of Tuscan cover. 

36 H. Chart, “Standard Envelope Analy- 
sis Chart,” by the Standard Envelope Man- 
ufacturing Company. A valuable project 
showing how to select and use business en- 
velopes to best advantage. Good material. 

38 H. Demonstration book, “Strathmore 
Wayside Text,” by the Strathmore Paper 
Company. An excellent collection of printed 
specimens of Wayside text. 

39 H. Specimen group, “A Suggested 
Program of Direct-Advertising From the 
Strathmore Department Store,” by Strath- 
more Paper Company. Selling ideas and lay- 
outs which will help build your sales. 

40 H. Folder. “You Save Time and 
Money When You Make the Size Right,” 
by the S. D. Warren Company. Practical 
information which every printer should have 
on various paper sizes. 

42 H. Broadside, ‘This Paper Gets the 
Job,” by the Waterfalls Paper Mills. Large 
printed specimen of Waterfalls Platefold. 

43 H. Portfolio, ‘Portfolio of Preferred 
Booklet Sizes,” by the James White Paper 
Company. An extremely valuable assort- 
ment of dummies made up in various stocks 
and in favored sizes. 


Type and Typography 

44 H. Booklet, “Light and Bold Kabel,” 
by the Continental Typefounders Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. Presents various faces 
and sizes in the new Kabel type. 

45 H. Broadside, “The Real Meaning of 
Non-Distribution,” by the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company. Presents the advantages of 
the Ludlow method of composition. 


Miscellaneous 


46 H. House-organ, Falcographs, by the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. 
Devoted to interesting and informative 
items concerning the company’s letterpress, 
lithographic, and offset inks and machinery. 

48 H. Reprint, “100 Checking Points for 
Salesmen,” by Norman T. A. Munder & 
Company. An effective stimulant for sales- 
men who would be better salesmen, and its 
reading won’t hurt the sales manager. 

49 H. Reprint, “101 Checking Points on 
Sales Management,” by Norman T. A. 
Munder & Company. Constructive thoughts 
which will help the ambitious sales manager 
get better results and build a loyal force. 
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The Printing Apprentices Are the Backbone 
of the Printing Industry 


By MAURICE W. BUCKINGHAM 


The apprentice problem is always with us. Do your apprentices receive suffi- 
cient training and encouragement? Will they become capable craftsmen or 
discontented laborers at printing? Before you assume that everything is rosy 
‘or the apprentice, read this article. The writer, an apprentice, has tried to tell 
:ou how he and his fellows feel about it, and you'll find these reactions helpful 


HAT is the apprentice? Is he 

but a shadow of the printing 

industry—a shut-in, isolated 

from the printing world? Or 
is he the foundation stone and backbone 
of future development in printing? From 
che amount of consideration allotted to 
him it might seem that a positive answer 
would fit the first question and that a neg- 
ative reply is inevitable for the latter one. 
However, those conditions are not true. 
The apprentice is just as much a part of 
the printing trade as the foreman, man- 
ager, or the man who keeps the wheels of 
the organization in motion. 

Today there are many clubs located in 
various parts of the country—all devoted 
to the “higher ups” in the printing trade 
and to the establishment of more success- 
ful, more economical, more businesslike 
shops—all designed to increase the stabil- 
ity of printing. Today the trade journals 
of the printing industry are primarily pub- 
lished for the shop operators. Their battle- 
cry seems to be: “We want the technical 
articles dealing with printing and written 
by men who know their subjects.” Is it fair 
to the apprentice if clubs leave him out of 
their discussions? Does he get an even 
break if the trade journals shun him? 


Los Angeles’ Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen has lately taken a noble step 
in the consideration and advancement of 
the apprentice. The club’s board of gov- 
ernors has approved the addition of an as- 
sociate apprentice membership. The new 
branch has already received several mem- 
bers, and by the time this article goes into 
print the number of these memberships 
will probably have greatly increased. 

Another inducement held out to the ap- 
prentice by the Los Angeles club is the 
annual Printing Apprentice Night, the 
third annual occasion of which was cele- 
brated in March. A live-wire prog:am was 
presented—a dinner followed by folk 
songs that were led by a snappy song 
leader—and two well-qualified, dynamic 
orators talked upon “The Possibilities of 
Trade Training.” The “Round Table,” 


open-forum discussions of the perplexing 


questions, capped the program, leaving a 
lasting impression of new phases of print- 
ing on the minds of the apprentice that 
must increase his interest in his work. 


Did the program offer encouragement 
to these future printers? Judge for your- 
self. Not a single one regretted that he 
had attended. At least one hundred and 
fifty were present at the meeting,and more 
would have been present had they known 
of the meeting. That affair was a splendid 
example of apprentice consideration; the 
type of example that sinks deep, allowing 
the often-forgotten apprentice to derive 
genuine benefit from it. 


PAPER 


OABNEYG. MILLER 


LAYOUT 


FRANK M. KOFRON 


TYPOGRAPHY 


0.8. GUSTAFSON 


ENCRAVING 


ROY JACK 


IMPOSITION 


JOHN URBANK 


INK 


JOHN F.SHAUGHNESSY 


PRESSWORK 


PETER ANDERSON 


BINDING 


ADOLPH ROHRBACHER 


; A series of ten minute talks will be given by 
Craftsman on the fundamental principles underlying the subjects 
above and every Craftsman is urged to bring an Apprentice to the 


APPRENTICE NIGHT 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 6:30 P.M. CARLINCS’ RESTAURANT 


Dinner Cafeteria Style + Visitors Welcome « Meeting Starts at 7:30 
THE ST.PAUL CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


PLEASE POST 


Evidence of a commendable interest in apprentices by an organization which 

could make no greater contribution to the industry than to inspire the future 

Craftsmen with ambition for self-improvement and furnish the facilities for 
their instruction. More meetings of this character should be held 
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It is true that numerous books have 
been written for the beginner in the trade, 
but have you ever stopped to think how 
many young people have enough patience 
to study these without special encourage- 
ment? The average young fellow prefers 
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because they were educated that way; that 
many of them know scarcely more than 
what is taught in a school of printing, and 
never contribute a new idea? What about 
the young craftsman who works under 
those conditions? He needs the vision of 
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Poster advertising another meeting of Craftsmen, at which Los Angeles 
apprentices must at least have been encouraged and also helped 








to read stories full of life and action. 
Books on the trade may be very interest- 
ingly written, but they are usually dry to 
the mind of the young reader. 

Then, it is also true that the apprentice 
is instructed on the job. But do all shops 
cover the entire field of any certain branch 
or position? Have you ever paused to con- 
sider that many pressmen, compositors, 
etc., are working at their supposed profes- 
sion just as a means of livelihood; that 
many of them are plugging away in a rut 





new salvation, or he will be educated to 
follow in the rut worn by his predecessor. 
He can be helped by well-informed crafts- 
men if they will share their knowledge 
with him as they go along. 

The apprentice is the neglected branch 
of the printing industry, but is the vital 
foundation stone of the industry’s future. 
Give him the proper consideration and a 
better class of printing will automatically 
follow in the future instead of a product 
on the levels of today. Of course it will 
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benefit you of the present time in three 
ways: (1) You are sharing your knowl- 
edge. (2) You are contributing to the 
rapid development of your industry. (3) 
The apprentice working under you may 
be your pressman, compositor, shop man- 
ager, etc., in the future and be of tremen- 
dous value to you if you give him proper 
attention and help today. 

Originality of ideas is a valuable asset 
for the prosperity of the printing trades. 
The Los Angeles Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen contributed a new idea in Los 
Angeles by approving of apprentice mem- 
berships. Can your city boast of the same 
idea? If it cannot, now is the accepted 
time to roll up your sleeves and get busy. 

You cannot do too much for the back- 
bone of the future, but you can do too 
little by sitting back in your chair and for- 
getting the problem awaiting your consid- 
eration. Spur him on—that insignificant 
person who is to be the printer of the fu- 
ture. A club with lively inducements, some 
snappy speakers, open-forum discussions, 
and visits to other printing companies will 
encourage the apprentice to study and 
master his trade to far more advantage 
than merely books and shop life could ever 
offer. And with those ideals for a corner 
stone he will soon learn the value of arti- 
cles intended for him in the trade journals 
and will also build up his vocation. 

To sum up the article in a few words: 
The apprentice is not a mere shadow in 
the printing trade, but is the foundation 
stone of the industry’s future. The print- 
ing clubs and trade journals should share 
their knowledge with him. You readers as 
individuals should give him the proper 
encouragement; printing will gradually be- 
come a higher art, and you will be greatly 
benefited. Introduce the idea of consider- 
ing the apprentice and you will profit. 


o> $352 Gem] -+ 


Chicago Craftsmen Institute 
Monthly Bulletin 


The first issue of The Chicago Crafts- 
man, organ of the Chicago Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, has just made its 
appearance, bearing date of April. It is 
a four-page paper of three columns and 
printed on coated paper, and carries a re- 
view of the past meeting and the an- 
nouncement of the coming one in addition 
to interesting items of the craft and about 
members. The final page is filled with 
card advertisements, the revenue from 
which is planned to cover the cost of pub- 
lication and no more. It is a good job of 
printing, and as a bulletin is far superior 
to the mailing cards heretofore used by 
the club. E. C. Dittman, of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, one of the most active 
members of the Chicago club and a tire- 
less worker in the craftsman movement, 
is the editor of this bulletin. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 


_ 





Water-Color Inks 


I would like to know about water-color inks. 
Must special rollers and plates be used when 
running water-color inks on a cylinder press? 

The answer depends upon just what 
results are required. In some cases water- 
‘olor inks may be used without special 
rollers and plates. An early issue of THE 
INLAND Printer will carry an article dis- 
cussing the water-color process of printing 
from all angles, in answer to many re- 
quests we have received. 


Age of Silk-Screen Process 


Some years ago you published an item re- 
garding the silk-screen process. The point we 
are anxious to get cleared up is when this proc- 
ess became public, whether it was before the 
issue of patents to the Selecticine Company or 
not. Can you help us? 

We know that the silk-screen process 
has been in operation in the United States 
a little over ten years. How long before 
that it was in use we cannot say. Can some 
reader of THE INLAND Printer tell us? 


Celluloid Printing Plates and 
Rubber Stamps 


We are looking for information relative to 
the manufacture of celluloid printing plates and 
also rubber stamps. If you have any literature 
on the subjects will you kindly advise us? 

You can get details of rubber-stamp 
making from various reference works in 
the public library, and all available infor- 
mation on celluloid printing plates, which 
are not used in this country to any consid- 
erable extent, from the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company, Wilmington. 


Ink Problems 


You will notice on the cover job on enamel- 
coated paper that neither the orange nor the 
blue shows offset except where the blue prints 
on the orange. Is there any way except slip- 
sheeting to avoid this offset? Is there any ink 
that will print black on offset book without off- 
set? On the folder enclosed herewith I tried 
cylinder halftone, platen halftone, halftone, 
and job, and finally ran the job with job black 
ink, When I used enough ink to print black it 
offset. The cover was run on a platen, the folder 
on a job cylinder press. 


When printing solids and large type on 
enamel-coated book, especially when su- 
perposing one color on another, the safest 
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ink is a halftone ink especially suited to 
the paper. You should have used more im- 
pression on the large blue type and heavy 
border of panel, and a cut-out as well as 
more impression on orange solids. Thus 
you would not have to use so much ink. 
If you had printed the blue first with a 
halftone blue and overprinted with a trans- 
parent halftone orange your trouble would 
be minimized. The first color should be 
well set, but not bone dry when the sec- 
ond is printed to diminish chance of off- 
set. A sheet heater on the automatically 
fed platen is helpful. Bond black prints 
best on offset book paper and job black 
next best, but these should be high grade 
and strongly toned with blue. The form 
should have been locked up so that the 
extra-heavy lines of type are next to the 
ink plate or with bottom of the form to 
grippers to get best inking. Your rollers 
are not functioning, either because too old 
or because they are not in proper contact 
with ink plate and vibrator roller. The 
jogger should not be used on a sheet likely 
to offset. The sheets should be delivered 
into a box just large enough to take the 
sheet and thus float down on a cushion of 
air. Use hard packing with a new form 
or one of almost new type. A sheet heater 
is standard extra equipment on cylinder 
presses at the present time. 


Cerotypes 


Recently we saw a bit of printed matter that 
resembled litho-work in appearance, although I 
understand the job had been printed in the 
regular manner on the platen press. They call 
it “cerotype” printing. No doubt this is a trade 
name. Can you give us information on this? 

Cerotype is a name for printing from 
forms made from wax line engravings. It 
does afford excellent imitation of the clear 
lines of litho-work. Cerotypes are not 
new; they have been at least thirty years 
in use. They were originated, as we recall, 
by a New Yorker named McLees. 


Blisters on Wet Mats 


We have a shell-casting machine, and some 
mats which we receive blister on the face. We 


have this trouble with wet mats—some of them - 


—but never with dry mats. What causes this? 
The wet mat will blister when cast if 
the paste is too thin on the tissues. 


Wall Cards Warp 


Recently we completed an edition of wall 
cards. The face was printed on double-brushed 
coated litho, and it was pasted by machine on 
a heavy board back. One sheet of machine-finish 
book was pasted on the back of the heavy card- 
board. The trouble is that the card warps, and 
we want to find a cure. 

If these cards all could be hung in rooms 
with the humidity and temperature under 
control there would be hope for a cure, 
but as this is too much to expect it is bet- 
ter to use backs of thin metal. Better still, 
lithograph on metal. 


Slur and Chalky Ink 


Herewith is a sample of a job printed on a 
brand-new cylinder press; all cuts are on wo 
bases. You will notice a streak or slur at back 
edge. The ink chalked, and it seems as if it will 
never dry. Can the drying quality of ink be 
gaged in advance? Outside of the mentioned 
defects, how is the presswork? How long should 
it take to make ready, using hand-cut overlays? 

It is a slur, not a roller streak. The cyl- 
inder was overpacked. This heavy sheet 
should have been not more than .003 inch 
above the bearers. It is quite often neces- 
sary to pull the cylinder down harder on 
the bearers shortly after a new press has 
been erected. You can gage the drying 
quality of an ink by patting it out on paper 
and timing the drying. A safe halftone ink 
should dry inside of twelve hours, or over 
night, else the varnish filters into the paper 
too freely and the pigment is left in the 
form of chalk on the surface. Presswork 
is good. Four to six hours for makeready. 
You should get the chalk overlay. 


Ford Trade-Mark on Tire Covers 


Please advise if you are in position to recom- 
mend the proper equipment, inks, and process 
for stamping or embossing the emblem on tire 
covers. We want to duplicate the Ford trade- 
mark in blue and silver, as shown on the tire 
covers on the model A Ford. 

The tire-cover manufacturers decorate 
the strip that contains the trade-mark or 
other design before the strips are sewed 
together. The Ford trade-mark is placed 
on under contract with the Ford Motor 
Company, and that is the only manner in 
which you could put it on tire covers, as 
you could be sued for infringing if you 
put it on in its trade-mark form (the word 
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“Ford” in the familiar script) without per- 
mission from the Ford Motor Company. 
The official Ford trade-mark on tire cov- 
ers is embossed on regular embossing ma- 
chines. Ninety per cent of the decorations 
on tire covers are done by the silk-screen 
(stencil-and-paint) process. On very large 
orders it can be done on printing presses, 
using a cast of the form in rubber. Cor- 
rugated boxes, metal signs, palm-leaf fans, 
etc., are printed on in this way. 


Crystallized Process Inks 

What are the best safeguards against crystal- 
lization of process inks? Why will the inks not 
dry when wax compounds are added, together 
with paste drier, to make them take on a 
crystallized print? Will appreciate your advice. 

Process inks may be had either quick- 
or slow-drying. The quick-drying variety 
allows one color to follow another in from 
four to six hours; the slow-drying permits 
one color to follow the other in twelve 
hours or even longer. By keeping both 
sorts on hand, one may suit the ink to the 
finish of the paper and the time between 
printings in many cases. Sometimes un- 
foreseen conditions arise which prevent 
one color following another in the antici- 
pated time, and then it may be necessary 
to add a wax compound to the ink. It is 
safer to get the wax compound from the 
concern supplying the process inks, and 
the paste drier should come from the same 
source. The inkmaker will then advise 
how much wax compound and how much 
paste drier to add to the ink. If an emer- 
gency should arise where the inkmaker 
may not be consulted in time, it is safe 
to add from 2 to 5 per cent of paste drier 
to the waxed ink (by weight). More drier 
is not helpful. When the last color used, 
through any unfavorable conditions, has 
a tendency to rub off after taking on a 
crystallized print with the aid of wax com- 
pound, it may be made to dry against rub- 
bing off by exposing to heat of 75 degrees 
for from twenty-four hours to seventy-two 
hours. Fresh air helps the drying. It is to 
be expected that drying will be slower be- 
cause the crystallized ink presents a glassy 
surface, and you would not expect process 
inks to dry on glass or celluloid as quickly 
as on paper during normal conditions. 


Printing on Enameled and 


Varnished Wood 


We are manufacturers of thermometers and 
desire information as to printing on enameled 
and varnished wood. We are also interested in 
the use of humidifiers in the printing industry, 
as we are also manufacturers of wet- and dry- 
bulb hygrometers. Thanks for your help. 

It is better to print first and varnish 
after the ink has dried. Brass forms are 
best. If you must print on enameled and 
varnished wood, casts in hard rubber are 
best. Many thermometers may be printed 
on the clamshell-impression type of platen 
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press by merely tying the impression lever 
in the off position. Thicker wood is printed 
on platen presses with special platen and 
gages. This is the age of humidifiers in 
the printing industry, and you can reach 
the attention of the printers of the world 
through an ad in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Position of Quoins 


In THe INLAND Printer for April you say, 
“In most cases the quoins are placed at the 
bottom and right side of form.” I have never 
heard of this procedure, or maybe I do not 
understand. At the end you say, “Quoins down 
is a dangerous procedure.” 

Depends on how you visualize it. Sup- 
pose you are standing in front of the stone. 
Before you is a platen-press chase. In it is 


The Pressroom 


Towel 


By EMILY GUIWITS 


Brave pressroom towel, 
Hanging alone, 
Close by the wash-bowl, 
Stiff as a bone: 


Once you were snowy, 
Fold upon fold; 

Now you are grimy, 
Ragged, and old, 


Ink-stained and greasy. 
Sad is your lot; 

But will we discard you? 
T’ll say we will NOT! 


a form, with its first line (or head line) 
either next to you or to your left, the two 
common positions. In either position the 
quoins will be at the bottom and right side 
of form. The unusual and dangerous po- 
sition is at the lower side of the chase, 
next to the lugs of the bed which support 
the chase. A form ordinarily is in the neg- 
ative, and you look at it and describe it 
with that understanding. 


Catalog of Cuts 
Where can I get a catalog of cuts? 


Cobb Shinn, who is located at 40 Jack- 
son Place, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Origin of the Automatic 
Press Cleaner 


The origin of the handy automatic press 
cleaner is what has been termed reverse 
distribution. Many presses with an inking 
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system like that found in its simplest form 
on the Colt’s Armory type of platen press 
have not been washed up in years with a 
rag. It is much easier to squirt a little ma- 
chine oil and gasoline on the rollers, feed 
a piece or two of kraft wrapping paper in 
between the metal vibrator roller and the 
composition distributor rollers it rides, 
first stopping the action of the fountain 
pawl and ratchet, and while the press is 
still running, tripped, it is automatically 
washed up without using a rag or remov- 
ing a roller. The automatic press cleaners 
will do the work much better. 


Duraluminum in Printing Presses 


The needs of aircraft induced trial of 
lighter metals than iron and steel, and it 
is possible that these lighter metals may 
find a place in printing presses, as they 
already have in motor cars. One printer 
has considerably increased the speed of a 
cylinder press with safety by supplanting 
the original bed with one of duraluminum. 


Printing a Tint to All the 
Four Edges 


Will you offer a suggestion as to how a solid 
tint, extending to the extreme four edges of a 
government one-cent post card, may be printed 
on a platen press? What method can be used 
to position the gages, and how can the printed 
card be stripped from form after impression? 

What at first glance appears an insur- 
mountable problem is easy enough if you 
buy post cards in gangs, print one at a time, 
and use a blank card on each side of the 
one printed to locate the gages and to af- 
ford gripper hold for stripping. 


Changing to a Flat-Bed Web 


Press 


Our daily has outgrown the drum cylinder. 
The next step is a flat-bed web press, but I have 
never seen a good-looking paper produced by 
this type of press. Is it possible to get good 
work with them, or is there any fundamental 
fault in their principle which gives speed at the 
expense of quality? A salesman says the trouble 
—common to all web presses—is offset. 

Some very neat newspapers are printed 
on flat-bed web presses. Here, as in many 
other cases, the problem is to get exactly 
the right ink for the form, the press, and 
the paper. Just any old news ink will not 
give best results on a flat-bed web. The 
leading inkmakers make a special flat-bed- 
web grade of news ink, and if this is used 
results will be found pleasing. 


Metal Snow 


Can you tell us who makes the metal snow 
used like bronze, mentioned in a recent issue 
of THe INLAND PRINTER? 

We do not know who makes the metal 
snow, but you may purchase it from the 
concerns which sell supplies for thermo- 
graphic work and from the typefounders 
and printers’ supply houses. 
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The Ark of Civilization 

Lf the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carrieth riches and com- 
modities from place to place, and conso- 
ciateth the most remote regions in the 
participation of their fruits, how much 
more are printing types to be magnified, 
the impressions of which, like ships, pass 
through the vast seas of time, and make 
ages however distant participate of the 
wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, 
the one with the other! 

Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618) 


* * 


The Letter-Carrier 


One of the greater instruments of civil- 
ization is the postal or mailing system. 
Think what would happen if the mails 
were stopped for a month! It is truly a 
great service, and some soul above the 
2X 2=4 sort in the United States postal 
service wants the world to know it. He it 
was who had placed upon the post office 
in Washington, D. C., these inscriptions: 

Carrier of news and knowledge: instrument 
of trade and industry: promoter of mutual ac- 
quaintance among men and nations. 

Messenger of sympathy and love, servant of 
parted friends: consoler of the lonely: bond of 
scattered families: enlarger of the common life. 

And on the facade of the uptown post 
office in New York City: 

Neither snow nor rain, nor heat nor cold by 
day nor gloom of night deter these faithful 
couriers from the completion of their appointed 
rounds. 

Think of these facts whenever you see 
a letter-carrier. Treat him with due appre- 
ciation. Few men are more useful to your 
interests, your prosperity. 


* * 


De Vinne Correspondence—II 


In the last Collectanea a letter from De 
Vinne, referring to the medal and bust 
made in his honor, was printed. The fol- 
lowing letter refers to Adrian Gerard 
Mappa, who in 1792 brought from Hol- 
land the first typefoundry established in 
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pression in wax of the seal, i. e., the coat of 
arms, of the typefounder. Binny was, with 
James Ronaldson, the originator in 1796 
of the typefoundry ultimately known as 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordon. 


300 West Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York, September 10, 1910 
My dear Mr. Bullen: 

I received today from the American Type 
Founders Company the framed view of the 
Binny medal and the Binny silver service, for 
which I thank you very much. I shall keep them 
as memorials of value. These two pictures came 
with the notice that the Mappa relic will soon 
follow. Have you any other information about 
Mappa? Some years ago I had some correspon- 
dence with a lady who is one of his descendants, 
and I should like to know more. Have you a 
copy of “The Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton”? It is the book of a vain and conceited 
man, but it contains some early notices of print- 
ing in Boston in the seventeenth century. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tueo. L. De VINNE 


The answer to the above-quoted letter 
was followed by the gift (one of many 
others from Mr. De Vinne) of Dunton’s 
“Life and Errors,” handsomely bound. 


A Great Genealogy 

Christopher Plantin, a Frenchman and 
a printer and bookbinder, after working 
in Antwerp for a few years as a journey- 
man, opened a printing office of his own 
in that city in 1555. This printing office 
became the best, most extensive, and most 
famous in the Netherlands. C. Plantin 
was a great and wise and progressive man. 
In his will he established certain conserva- 
tive rules, the observance of which was 
made obligatory upon his successors as a 
condition necessary for inheritance. Ob- 
serving these wise rules, the printing busi- 
ness thus bequeathed (in 1589) continued 
for 369 years with remarkable honor and 
prosperity in the building the founder of 
the house had erected until the year 1865 
always in the active control of the foun- 
der’s blood descendants. In 1876 the de- 
scendants, at that time wealthy members 
of the titled aristocracy of Belgium, sold 
the printing house and its contents to the 
city of Antwerp, to be maintained by that 
city in perpetuity as a museum of the 


New York. Of this foundry all that sur- The Plantin-Moretus printing office as last used by the family. It was up to date at the 
vive are two interesting specimen books end of the eighteenth century, in Franklin’s time. The family being very wealthy and the 
printed in Rotterdam in 1780, with a sup- _ printing plant having become obsolete, very little work was done in it in the nineteenth 
plement printed in Delft in 1785, both in century, and no work was done after 1865. Nevertheless the equipment was preserved 
the Typoeraphic Library of the American and kept in good condition as a relic of the past by which the family had achieved fame 

bi ss ae y and fortune. Nothing has been added or taken away. There are seven wooden hand 
Type Founders Company. One of these presses in the room. Adjoining is the old-fashioned typefoundry in which the types 
was formerly owned by De Vinne. The now in the cases were cast. Many mighty splendid and fine things were produced in 
Mappa relic sent to De Vinne was anim- _ printing offices such as this one, now so fortunately preserved for the eyes of printers 
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printing art and craft. It is known as the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum. For printers 
worthy of their profession it is the chief 
actual ancient shrine of their art in Europe 
—a place of extraordinary and unique in- 
terest. Here are to be seen the veritable 
presses, composing-room equipment, type- 
foundry, bookbindery, library, and the ac- 
counting rooms of the printing plant as it 
existed in the eighteenth century, with the 
thousands of relics of the three preceding 
centuries. These relics were preserved by 
the mandate of the famous Christopher 
in his unusual will, the terms of which 
kept the business intact and in possession 
of the great printer’s family for such an 
incredibly long period of time. 

In the following genealogy the dates 
given are of birth and death. Christopher 
had only one son, who died at the age of 
twelve. Three of his five daughters mar- 
ried printers who were his employes at the 
times of their marriages. After the mar- 
riages Christopher Plantin established his 
three sons-in-law in business. Names are 
spelled in the manner of the time in which 
each member of the family lived. The ro- 
man numerals indicate the order of suc- 
cession in the proprietorship of the plant 
that was established by C. Plantin. 
Christoffel Plantijn, 1514-1589. 

Margareta Plantijn, married F. van Raphelinghe 
(1539-1597). They were given a new print- 
ing office in Leyden. 

Martina Plantijn, married Jan Moerentorf 
(1543-1610). He is better known as Jean 
Moretus (I). He was his father-in-law’s su- 
perintendent in Antwerp and to him the par- 
ent business was bequeathed. 

Magdalena Plantijn, married Adrian Perier 
(15—- 1629), a Frenchman. They were given 
a printing office in Paris. 

Balthazar Moretus (II), 1574-1641, and Joan- 
nes Moretus (III), 1576-1618, joint owners. 

Balthazar Moretus (IV), 1615-1674. 

Balthazar Moretus (V), 1646-1696. 

Balthazar Moretus (VI), 1679-1730. 

Balthazar Anthony Moretus (VII), 1705-1762. 

Joannes Jacques Moretus (VIII), 1690-1757. 

Francis Jacques Moretus (IX), 1717-1768. 

—— Paul Joseph Moretus (X), 1756-1808, 
an 


Ludwig Francis Xavier Moretus (XI), 1758- 


1820, and 
Francis Joseph Moretus (XII), 1760-1814, 
joint proprietors. 


Ludwig Francis Xavier Moretus (XIII), 1758- 
1820. 

Albertus Franciscus Hyacinthe Moretus (XIV), 
1795-1865, when printing ceased. 

Eduardus Josephus Hyacinthe Moretus (XV), 
brother and successor of Albertus, 1804-1880. 
He sold the entire establishment with con- 
tents (as seen by visitors now) in 1876. 
The Moretus family is still numerous, 

wealthy, and of high social position in 

Belgium. Only one of the family takes 

any interest in printing activities. He is 

an ecclesiastic of the Order of Jesus and a 

frequent visitor to the Plantin-Moretus 

Museum. For a long period before the sale 

to the city the activities of the ancient 

printing plant were restricted to printing 
and publishing books relating to theology 
and for various churchly uses. 
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When Printers Were Highly 
Honored 


In a book printed in 1537 in Lyons, 
France, containing numerous epigrams in 
verse in honor of notable living men, there 
are mentioned twenty-nine honoring print- 
ers who were operating (with two excep- 
tions) in the city of Lyons. 

First we have that great learned printer 
Etienne Dolet, “the martyr of the Renais- 
sance,” who, having been executed by fire 
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might be beautiful and correct.” Again, 
of a book printed by Gryphius: “I was in- 
tending to bring this book to an end. I 
had written the colophon and had bidden 
the Muses present their chorus in a final 
verse, when Apollo and Minerva both ac- 
cused me of ingratitude and forgetfulness 
because I was passing over in silence the 
man, among all others, who had given life 
to these writings of mine by his most ele- 
gant types, after giving them the counte- 
nance of his great erudition. Without him 





Interior court of palace in Antwerp owned and occupied by Plantin and the Plantin- 
Moretus family from 1579 to 1876—three centuries. Following the ancient custom, the 
residence and workshops were in the same building. As Plantin increased in wealth he 
enlarged and beautified his palatial home, an example followed by his successors, the 
descendants of his foreman, Jan Moretus, who married Plantin’s daughter Martina. In 
1876 the building and contents were purchased by the city of Antwerp. It is maintained 
as a museum, the contents having remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the household lares and penates of this illustrious family of printers 


in Paris in 1546, is commemorated by a 
splendid monument erected in 1896 by 
the city of Paris on the exact spot upon 
which he was burned to death. Our epi- 
grammatist, Vulterius, has called him “the 
light of our age,” and says of his commen- 
taries on the Latin language: “What a 
work it is! How far superior to what one 
would expect from a man still so young— 
what diligence, laboriousness, and well- 
balanced judgment.” Again: “Away with 
you, my book, to Dolet; if he condemns 
you, be convinced you cannot please the 
ears of the learned. The learned Dolet 
will correct you, and you should count it 
as an honor to suffer his criticism.” Of 
Sebastian Gryphius, the printer, Vulterius 
says, “Among those men who print books 
Gryphius is nearest to being a supreme ar- 
tist.” Of the printers of his book the epi- 
grammatist says, “That my book goes 
forth clean, pure, neat, and free from er- 
rors is due not to me but to my friends 
John Barbous and Philip Rhomanus, who 
have shown care and never refused the 
greatest labor to their work from the very 
start, auite voluntarily, so that the book 





they would have perished by neglect, un- 
less, I say, the renowned Gryphius, who is 
recognized very justly as the best typogra- 
pher of our time, had given life to them 
by his money and his types. . . . Sebas- 
tianus Gryphius, you by whose aid and 
learned labor the sacred Muses see their 
foster children increase mightily day by 
day, I thank you over and over again for 
publishing these writings of mine with 
your money and your types. Others not a 
few would gladly have done the work, but 
you see I wish these compositions of mine, 
however trifling they may be, to be pub- 
lished by him who is the prince of typog- 
raphers of our time.” 

History concedes that the most distin- 
guished group of men in France in the six- 
teenth century was its master printers. It 
was in the sixteenth century that France 
attained precedence over Italy as regards 
the arts and likewise in culture. 


* kK 


You may glean knowledge by reading, 
but you must separate the chaff from the 
wheat by thinking —Osborn. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


For July, 1929 


chalking up the score in this column, 

the object of which is to show the 
trend in the use of type faces, have been 
broadened. One individual, criticizing the 
selection of The Saturday Evening Post 
as a proper medium, claims that Vogue is 
a more representative publication. THE 
INLAND PRINTER does not concur in that 
belief. The fact that the Post appeals to 
a wider class—men particularly, it is true, 
but to women in far greater measure than 
Vogue appeals to men—to rich and aver- 
age Americans, to intellectuals and to the 
clerks in the clothing stores, justifies the 
claim of being representative that a dozen 
publications might dispute well ahead of 
Vogue. This claim is strengthened by cir- 
culation, the result of its general appeal, 
and by volume of advertising. The Satur- 
day Evening Post is conceded to be Amer- 
ica’s outstanding advertising medium. 

The gentleman, of course, felt that the 
taste of the majority conformed to his, 
and that because he likes the Vogue style 
so would the great mass of Americans. 
However, THE INLAND PrINTER’s object 
in instituting this original feature was not 
propaganda, nor to reflect the views of 
any limited coterie of type connoisseurs, 
real or self-styled. It is an honest effort 
to reflect what types are now preferred, 
and changes in preference as time goes on, 
as indicated by selection and use on the 
part of the important advertisers through 
their agencies and the agencies’ art direc- 
tors and typographers. It is natural to as- 
sume that their selections are determined 
by what they consider most likely to ap- 
peal to folks at large and make advertis- 
ing bring results in terms of sales. 

However, a general increase or decrease 
in the use of modernistic type and modern 
and pseudo-modern elements of layout, 
ornament, and illustration inevitably will 
be reflected in the ultra-modern Vogue as 
time goes on, and although by the nature 
of things it will continue to seek an effect 
of “Fifth Avenue smartness” it will just 
as truthfully show the trend as any other 
publication. Most of the agencies, as now, 
will continue to dictate the setup of their 
advertisements for Vogue as they will for 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Every third month, therefore, Vogue 
will be analyzed, alternating with The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and some outstand- 
ing business publication. Each will thus 
be considered at intervals close enough to 
show definite changes as these occur. 

The checkup on the June 8 issue of 
Vogue brought a surprise. Inasmuch as 
modernistic tendencies have been evident 


Ps announced in the June issue for 
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right along in even the text pages of that 
magazine, it was felt before the copy was 
examined that the advertisements would 
be dominantly modern or possibly pseudo- 
modern, and that old-style and traditional 
roman type faces would be conspicuous 
by their absence. In addition to five ad- 
vertisements wholly hand-lettered (three 
traditional and two modernistic) and one 
that is completely photographic, there are 
seventy-seven full-page type-set advertise- 
ments in the issue. The score reads thus: 
Bodoni and Bodoni Bold 
Garamond (or Garamont) 
Caslon 
Nicolas Cochin 
Garamond Bold 
Bodoni Book 
Monotype Cochin 
Eve 
Cloister Old Style 
Bernhard Roman 
Private font 
Kabel (gothic) 
Futura (gothic) 
Astreé 
Greco Bold 
Bernhard Cursive 
Scotch Roman 
New Caslon 

Note: Nine of the above-mentioned adver- 
tisements set in traditional old-style romans had 
Bodoni Bold or modernistic-face headings. 

A summary of the above-given list con- 
stitutes a far better showing for faces con- 
sidered smart and modern than they made 
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in the issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
analyzed in the June number. The score 
in that detail is as follows: 
Ads set in modernistic types 
Ads set in traditional types 

*Bodoni Book counted as traditional. 


While bold-face display frequently ap- 
peared over light-face body type, adver- 
tisements set in the latter outnumbered 
those in black types almost two to one. 
Here are the telling figures: 

Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium faces 

In the matter of layout modernistic ten- 
dencies are somewhat more in evidence 
than they were in the Post: 

Traditional 


Medium modernistic 
Extremely modernistic 


One advertisement, a photograph, not con- 
sidered in this compilation. 

The illustrations, too, reflected a larger 
amount of modernistic influence, although 
the number of advertisements in which 
illustrations are found to be thoroughly 
traditional, as shown by the following 
tabulation, is surprising: 

Conventional 


Mildly modernistic .... 
Pronouncedly modernistic 


One advertisement contained no illustration. 


Next month, remember, a business pub- 
lication will be the test medium. After 
that the analysis of each publication can 
be checked against the one preceding, and 
that will show what direction the type 
preference is taking as time goes on. 


$+ 
Roy T. Porte Summarizes His Impressions of 
the Printing Exhibition at Olympia 


HAT good friend of THE INLAND 
PrinTER, Roy T. Porte, of Salt Lake 
City, stopped over for a day in Chi- 
cago recently on his way home from Eu- 
rope, where he had gone late in March 
especially to see the great printing expo- 
sition held at Olympia, England. He was 
loaded with interesting matters to talk 
about and particularly enthusiastic in his 
praise of a number of European plants he 
had visited, especially with reference to 
the amount of attention given to quality 
and to features that result in distinction. 
This, he stated, contrasted notably with 
the high-pressure methods of production 
and the more standardized character of 
printing here in America. 
Asked if anything really new was ex- 
hibited he said there was nothing which is 
not already generally known here. Never- 


theless he saw evidences of definite trends,- 


particularly with reference to presses. “A 
general inventory of presses,” he stated, 
“shows that the manufacturers are en- 


deavoring to solve the problem of me- 
chanical feeding of paper, especially for 
cylinder presses. Each year sees an ad- 
vance in methods, principally the doing- 
away with tapes and indirect methods of 
conveying paper from the stack to the 
grippers, and also taking the sheet to the 
pile after being printed. If I might be a 
prophet, I would say that all tapes, pul- 
leys, and indirect methods will be done 
away with shortly, but air will be used for 
a long time. Seemingly no purely mechan- 
ical device has been successful in picking 
up paper from a pile, especially where 
a wide variety of thicknesses is used.” 
Mr. Porte’s observations disclosed an 
intense interest in the small mechanically 
fed cylinder presses. “While there were 
many large cylinders and two-color cylin- 
der presses on exhibition,” he said, “the 
interest was centered in the small cylinder, 
fast, mechanically fed, and capable of do- 
ing halftone and color printing. These 
were shown in the straight two-revolution, 
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also the back-and-forth revolution cou- 
pled with the bed, and the stop cylinder. 
Of the latter there were both the underfed 
style and the sheet fed at the top of the 
cylinder. Those of the stop-cylinder classi- 
fication showed plainly that they had been 
manufactured on a price basis, with a fly 
delivery which probably could be improved 
at no great advance in price.” Mr. Porte 
went on to state, however, that the day 
of the mechanically fed platen, which he 
characterized as the forerunner of the 
small cylinder, has apparently not passed 
as there were eagerly examined exhibits of 
that type of press, too. 

Among the exhibits of offset and rota- 
gravure presses, Mr. Porte was greatly im- 
pressed by a platen press doing offset 
work without the use of water rollers. 
“Undoubtedly this is something to watch,” 
he said, “as it may prove useful in print- 
ing masses of color on rough stock and 
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giving an offset effect without making 
transfers. The press utilizes only a type 
form and ordinary engravings.” In this 
Mr. Porte refers to the Pantone process, 
which was described in several issues of 
Tue INLAND Printer during 1928. The 
frontispiece of the May issue of this mag- 
azine, by the way, constitutes the first 
exhibit of this process, the invention of 
Ronald Trist, of England, to be shown by 
any organization in America. 

Mr. Porte was gratified over the treat- 
ment he received in every quarter; in fact, 
he said that his only regret was that, while 
there were some Americans at the exhibi- 
tion—mentioning Public Printer Carter, 
F, W. Smith, president of the U. T. A., 
William Edwin Rudge, and W. A. Reade, 
president of the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany—there should have been a hundred. 
“The next international exhibition,” he 
said, “should be held in America.” 
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Interesting and Informative Books for 
the Printer’s Library 


The World’s First School 
of Journalism 


“Twenty Years of Education for Jour- 
nalism,” by Sara Lockwood Williams, is 
a record of the origin and growth of the 
University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, which last year celebrated its 
twentieth year and is conceded to be the 
world’s first school of journalism. The 
work will be especially prized by alumni, 
students, and faculty members of that in- 
stitution, and will also find wide appre- 
ciation because of this school’s dominant 
achievements in training students for a 
profession which until the last few years 
was not taught on most campuses. The 
book sells at $2.70, and may be ordered 
through the book department of The In- 
land Printer Company. 





A Textbook on Composition 
and Presswork 


“Composition and Presswork for the 
Student of Printing,” by Arthur J. Mans- 
field, is a clear, intelligent exposition of 
the elementary steps which, properly un- 
derstood and practiced, equip the printing 
student or apprentice to become a first- 
class workman. Mr. Mansfield’s back- 
ground as printer and printing teacher 
has disclosed to him the shortcomings of 
texts which address their messages and 
knowledge only to the full-fledged printer, 
and his text goes far to fill the deficiency. 
Any boy can profit by the careful and re- 
peated reading of this book, and printing 
instructors will do well to consider this 
writing as a practical supplement to their 
classwork. This book can be obtained 





through the book department of The In- 
land Printer Company at $2.15 postpaid. 





Making Wood and Linoleum 
Cuts by Hand 


“Block-Cutting and Print-Making by 
Hand,” by Margaret Dobson, deals with 
a subject which has so grown in favor that 
it is now taught in a number of English 
and European schools and probably in a 
few educational institutions of America. 
The various processes are very plainly de- 
scribed, and the book is clearly illustrated 
throughout with specimens of work pro- 
duced in most cases by children. The adult 
may not be impressed by the character of 
some of these examples, but he should re- 
member that there is no limit to the artis- 
try and feeling which any delver in this 
art is likely to express once he shakes off 
the natural handicaps suffered by all who 
are learning. The child or the adult who 
would acquire knowledge of the making 
of wood and linoleum cuts will want th‘s 
book, which may be ordered through the 
book department of The Inland Printer 
Company at $3.90 postpaid. 





A Composition Estimator 


Frank Debenham’s “Ready Reckoner 
for Printers’ Casts” is a book of tables for 
estimating composition on the line system. 
Its scope ranges from composition ten 
lines deep by ten ens wide up to matter 
that is seventy lines deep by a hundred 
ens wide, and the amounts are expressed 
in terms of the number of thousand ens 
in sixteen and in thirty-two pages. Al- 
though the book has only recently been 
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published, Mr. Debenham states that this 
material has been used for many years by 
the firm with which he is associated in 
England, and has been found profitable 
in the time it saves. The system can be 
easily operated with the American em 
method. Copies may be purchased from 
the publisher, Richard Clay & Sons, Lim- 
ited, Bungay, Suffolk, England; or orders 
will be taken by the book department of 
THE INLAND PrinTER, American equiva- 
lent of the English price being approxi- 
mately $1.60 postpaid. 





On Advertising Illustration 


Art students who expect to earn a liv- 
ing in the field of advertising illustration 
will want to possess and read “An Intro- 
duction to Advertising Illustration,” by 
Gordon C. Aymar, art director of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. It is a help- 
ful and reliable bridge between the years 
of academic training and the period when 
one must go forth and conquer or be con- 
quered; and the artist who goes armed 
with information furnished in this writ- 
ing will find himself better equipped to 
win his place in the field. 

Mr. Aymar follows the sensible method 
of offering the questions that the student 
would be liable to ask, and then answering 
them in specific terms. The result is ex- 
cellent; the reader gets most of the facts 
he needs. “An Introduction to Advertis- 
ing Illustration” is sold at $4.20 postpaid 
by The Inland Printer Company. 





Elementary Bookbinding 


A valuable book prepared primarily for 
the apprentice and the amateur student is 
“Bookbinding,” by William F. Matthews, 
instructor in bookbinding at the L. C. C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Lon- 
don. Complete information is given for 
the three types of binding—library, hol- 
low-back, and flexible—and drawings are 
liberally used to make all processes en- 
tirely understandable to the reader. This 
text may be ordered through The Inland 
Printer Company at $2.90 postpaid. 





A Handbook on Lettering 


Samuel Welo’s “Studio Handbook on 
Letter and Design for Artists and Adver- 
tisers” is an attractively handled book of 
over two hundred pages and hand-lettered 
from cover to cover with specimens of let- 
tering and design. It should fill a need in 
commercial-art studios and in advertising 
agencies where fresh forms of lettering 
are in constant demand. The book may 
be ordered through The Inland Printer 
Company at $3.15 postpaid. 





London theater-goers will be provided 
with a novel kind of printed program— 
printed in white on black paper, so that 
it can be read by holding it up to the light 
which shows from the stage. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 





Those Things Will Happen! 


Evidently the proofreader did not stop to 
read his (or her) instructions at the bottom of 
the enclosed.—Chicago. 

The enclosure is a little piece from a 
newspaper, headed “How’s Your Spell- 
ing?” Here it is—errors, note to proof- 
reader, and everything: 

Crochet, gnaw, squeak, shriek, secede, bene- 
ftied, collar, suspicious and desperate. 

Not an essay by Gertrude Stein, but the 
words most often misspelled today in the an- 
nual Cook county spelling bee. 

Lela Happ, eighth-grade pupil in the North- 
brook school, won first place and a gold medal, 
when Staefe Janko, an Elmwood Park eighth 
grader, stumbled on the word “secalator.” 

Of the ten final words given the lats three, 
five were misspelled—curriculum, indefatigable, 
escalator, iridescent and correlative. 

(Note to proofreader: See that these words 
are all correctly spelled.) 

It would be good fun if readers were to 
send, for reproduction in the department, 
instances they have seen or heard of in 
which notes for the printer’s guidance got 
accidentally into the final set-up. There 
are some funny ones! 

The clipping looks like an early-edition 
one, rushed in without final reading. It is 
educational for those who have no direct 
contact with newspaper work to see the 
first and last editions of a great newspaper 
like the New York Times, for example, 
side by side. One is rough and raw; the 
other, and later edition, polished to a fine 
finish of craftsmanship. 


Proofreaders’ Guide 

Please advise us of the best proof manual to 
put in our proofroom.—Wisconsin. 

Oddly enough, there is a great scarcity 
of such books. Possibly the best thing to 
do would be to write to some of the news- 
papers in the big cities for copies of their 
style-sheets; also to some good printing 
houses, and some of the important book 
publishers. The University of Chicago 
Press “Manual of Style” is helpful. “Edi- 
torial English,” by Arnold Levitas (Roy 
Press, New York City, 1924), has much 
useful material, though made for writers 
rather than for proofreaders. John Frank- 
lin Dobbs of the New York City proof- 
readers recently published a book called 
“Proofreading and Style” (The Academy 
Press, New York City, 1928). Mr. De 
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Vinne’s book, “Correct Composition,” is 
crammed with excellent reading for proof- 
readers. F. Horace Teall’s little booklet 
“Proofreading,” published many years 
ago, might be found useful, if obtainable. 
W. N. P. Reed, in preparing the proof- 
reading sections of “Lessons in Printing” 
in use by the International Typographical 
Union, in 1926, did some of the best work 
of the kind I have ever seen. The United 
Typothetae, too, has some excellent les- 
sons. Its book called “Practical Proofread- 
ing,” by Albert H. Highton (1926), is 
helpful in the extreme. 


Caps in Headlines 

What would you advise as to use of capital or 
lower-case “‘t’”’ in headlines, for the word “to”? 
—Oregonian. 

As the youngsters say, “that depends.” 
On what? On which “to” it happens to be. 
There are two “to”s. One is the preposi- 
tion. The other is the sign of the infinitive. 
The preposition is almost universally kept 
down because of its undersized appearance 
in type and its grammatical colorlessness. 

Now, there is a tendency, almost uni- 
versal, to shy away from fine distinctions 
and make broad rulings. As a result of 
this dislike for ‘drawing the line,” matter 
in type loses a lot of its artistic value. Nine 
times the fine distinction may not be worth 
bothering with—and the tenth time it may 
be worth serious attention. 

By way of specific example, consider this 
expression from an imagined newspaper 
headline: “the Right to Pity.” The context 
would probably—but not surely—indicate 
the nature of “to,” as preposition or infini- 
tive sign. But why not make the sense un- 
mistakable at a glance? 

“The Right to Pity” would, in my sys- 
tem of capitalizing, say at once that we 
were speaking of the right to receive the 
thing called pity. “Pity” is shown as a 
noun. The expression is grammatically the 
same as if we said “the right to liberty,” 
“the right to happiness.” “The Right To 
Pity” would mean the right to exercise 
pity; “pity” is clearly a verb. 

To nail the meaning down tight, I favor 
using lower-case for the preposition “to,” 
but a capital “‘t” for the infinitive “to” in 
newspaper headlines. 


Style in Masonic Print 

Will you please print the proper manner of 
setting Masonic titles? In our office we have 
been putting space between “R.°. W.°. John 
Smith,” but a new reader has changed it to 
“R.°. W.°. John Smith.” Is this just a matter of 
choice, or are the three dots used in the same 
manner as the ordinary period?—New York. 

I am not going to make inquiries about 
this. I am going to turn it over to the 
Proofroom readers for reply as to usage 
in different shops, and the official sanction 
for one style or another. This is a mighty 
good opening for a tryout on the idea of 
making Proofroom an exchange, or clear- 
ing-house, of ideas. 

However, let this much be said: On 
looking into the Masonic Register for this 
year, I find the abbreviation for “Right 
Worshipful” used with proper names with 
ordinary period and with everyday spacing. 


A Divided Championship 


There is a controversy on now, and has been 
for weeks, in our office, as to the proper division 
of the word “championship.” It started about 
two months ago, over a sports story. I, as opera- 
tor, had up to that time been dividing the word 
“cham-” but the old proofreader looked it up in 
Webster’s Unabridged and found it divided on 
the “i,” making it “champi-onship.” The Inter- 
national divides it the same way. But we have 
another proofreader, raised in the shop, who says 
that you can’t print by Webster’s Dictionary, 
and he divides the word “‘cham-.” This reader 
says “champi-” is poor printing, and he is at 
loggerheads with the older man, and when he 
comes to it he marks it “cham-,” and the other 
man “champi-.” I don’t argue the matter, but I 
think the main word is “champ,” and if divided 
that way it shows more sense, as well as good 
printing. Please tell me, also, about the division 
of “either,” “neither,” and “reality.” Our young 
reader says that to divide “either” and “‘neither” 
is poor printing, and that “reality” cannot be 
divided “real-ity.” I told him that whether or 
not it can, it is—and on the New York papers, 
too.—T ennessee. 


Well!—I should think everybody on 
that paper would have a good time—ex- 
cept the owner, who foots the bills. He 
must have plenty of mazuma, and a liberal 
spirit, to foot the bills for an establish- 
ment that uses his time on such silly ques- 
tions as that. In the first place, Webster 
does not rule against division of “cham- 
pionship” after the “m.” It indicates that 
division, entering the word as “cham’pi-on- 
ship,” which implies it can be divided in 
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any of these ways: cham-pionship, champi- 
onship, champion-ship. The first and third 
are better than the second, but all are per- 
missible. The accent is taken as a division 
sign, and the syllable hyphen is omitted, 
in the expectation that any consultant will 
understand the syllabication. These two 
proofreaders do not put their vo- 
cation on a very high plane when 
they squabble over such a mat- 
ter on the boss’s time. 

Webster gives these divisions: 
ei-ther, nei-ther, re-al-i-ty. In 
good printing, it is not desirable 
to have only two or three letters 
(a short syllable) on one line. In 
newspaper work, it is impossible 
to be finicky. The shortness of 
the type lines makes it necessary 
to do some dividing that would 
not be acceptable in bookwork. 


Knotty Plurals Untied 

What are the plurals of “‘attorney- 
general,” ‘“‘courtmartial,” ‘‘archipel- 

ago” ?—Nebraska. 

My own preference would be: 
“Attorney-generals,” “courtmar- 
tials,” “archipelagoes.” Here I 
give a few authorities’ dicta on 
plurals of compound nouns: 

Curme says the location of 
the sign of the plural is deter- 
mined by the “concrete force of 
the noun,” where the composi- 
tion is of noun and adjective, as 
in “courtmartial.” Also, in the 
compounds of two nouns, as 
“menservants,” “girl cashiers,” 
etc., he says “it would be more 
in accordance with our modern 

feeling to construe the first ele- 
ment as an adjective.” “Girl 
cashiers” is rather a phrase than 
a true compound, and the force of “girl” 
is truly adjectival. In the true compounds 
like “attorney-general” and “courtmartial” 
a decision as to the plural form depends 
upon how you regard the compound as to 
completeness of welding the two elements 
into a new integer. I prefer to view each 
as a newly formed word, and pluralize it 
as a unit. Others stress the noun, “attor- 
ney” or “court,” and write it “attorneys- 
general” and “courtsmartial.” In a fully 
inflected language both elements would 
be pluralized, not just one. 

There is confusion in practice with re- 
gard to pluralizing the ‘“-o” words. I think 
everybody writes “cantos,” “cameos,” “he- 
roes,” and “echoes,” and almost everybody 
writes “cargoes.” But hardly anybody 
writes “‘calicos,” “buffalos.” Webster and 
the great Oxford Dictionary prefer “archi- 
pelagoes” but permit “-os.” The Standard 
reverses the order, giving “‘-os, -oes.”” Maw- 
son gives “-oes” only, and the Oxford 


Press stylebook gives “-os” only. Fowler 
rules out the “e.” It seems the words of 
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Greek origin more commonly take ‘‘-oes,” 
while those of Spanish origin take ‘‘-os.” 
Thus we have “archipelagoes” and “gau- 
chos.” Also, it seems to me that the more 
completely anglicized the word of such a 
nature becomes the more natural it is for a 
person to add “‘-oes.” 





The special edition of the London “Times” shown above, and 
which was printed for the Queen’s Doll House, is the small- 
est magazine in the world. It measures exactly one and one- 
half inches wide and is just two and one-quarter inches deep 


From the practical viewpoint of the 
printshop and proofroom the thing to do 
is to adopt one authority for office use, and 
follow it through to the last detail. If an 
author or job customer insists on a depar- 
ture from office style, it is the proofroom’s 
place to understand exactly what he wants, 
and then see that the style ordered is car- 
ried through with an unfailing consistency. 
This is a prime element of the proofread- 
er’s work: to make the finished product 
clean, not only typographically but in re- 
spect to consistencies of style. If he has 
done this he has served his employer well. 

It may be interesting to see what the 
authorities have to say on the general ques- 
tion of pluralizing compounds—as, indeed, 
we started out to do. Blount and Northup: 
Compound nouns inflect either the last or 
the most important member. A few will 
inflect both like “menservants.” In those 
of “French origin, noun-plus-adjective” 
(giving “courtmartial” as an example), 
the position of the noun brings the plural 
sign to the first element. 
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Fernald, in his “Working Grammar”: 
“Make plural only that part of the word 
which is described by the rest.” Rather a 
free-and-easy expression! He says in “rat- 
trap,” the first element “describes” the 
second; it is a trap to catch rats. Therefore 
the plural is “‘rat-traps.” The idea is sound; 
but certainly the word “rat” does 
not “describe” the trap, does it? 

Weseen: Solid compoundsadd 
the plural sign to the last ele- 
ment, as in “stockholders.” This 
“lets in” my selection, “court- 
martials.” But yet, even those 
who write “court-martial” might 
form the plural “‘court-martials.” 

Jespersen: Inflection “goes 
with the central idea,” whether 
the more important word is first 
or last. This Danish scholar 
speaks of “the natural English 
tendency” to treat the compound 
as an entity and pluralize at the 
end; and this statement “listens 
good” in my opinion. 

If you are not weary of this 
exercise, let’s go "round the 
course again, to run down this 
naturalization idea. Weseen: 
“The tendency is toward the reg- 
ularization of all plurals accord- 
ing to English models.” He says 
that many words are “in the 
process” of being naturalized, 
and thus they have alternative 
plural forms. This applies espe- 
cially to Latin words like “in- 
dex,” “indices,” “indexes.” 

Blount and Northup: “Most 
of our borrowed nouns have 
adapted themselves to our gram- 
matical forms; a few, however, 
retain the plurals they had in 
their native language.” All these 
writers attribute the more learned and for- 
mal plurals to scholars who may be famil- 
iar with the foreign inflections. Now that 
every school has its gymnasium, every col- 
lege its stadium, practically no one says 
“gymnasia” and “stadia.” 

Curme: “Nouns not thoroughly nat- 
uralized retain their original plurals.” He 
thinks the tendency to anglicize the plur- 
als should be encouraged; and I am with 
him on that matter. 

If you can stand more, try this: the 
“ics” words, like “politics” and “ethics.” 
Blount and Northup tell us not to be both- 
ered by the plural look, and to use the 
singular verb. Fowler advocates distinction 
in accordance with sense: dialectics, some- 
one’s practice of dialectic, the art of dis- 
putation. He displays a gentle inclination 
to favor the plural verb. Weseen drops 
them all into his list of plurals without 
singulars, along with “measles,” “scissors,” 
“victuals.” Jespersen notes “a strong ten- 
dency to regard them as singulars”—and 
my vote goes unhesitatingly to him. 
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The proofreader who takes a stand for 
anglicizing these words will at least dem- 
onstrate ability to make an intelligent 
choice; but he must be able to surrender 
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gracefully when the boss or the customer 
decides the other way. His real fight must 
be for true consistency in following the 
adopted rule, let that be what it may. 
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Usage Changes All the Time 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


E OLDER folk do not always per- 

\ x / ceive the difficulty confronted by 

some of the younger people in 
keeping step with us on points of word 
usage. We are too ready to accuse them 
of stupidity, when the truth is it is our- 
selves that lag behind. Changes are taking 
place in language habits of which we are 
not distinctly aware. We know there is 
something wrong somewhere—and it is 
the way of man to lay the blame always 
on some other doorstep than our own. It 
is always the other fellow that’s wrong. 
Of course, we don’t pretend to be infalli- 
ble—but, by golly, while disclaiming such 
pretentiousness in words, we come mighty 
close to justifying it by our acts. We don’t 
claim infallibility—but can’t you see for 
yourself that our argument is right? And 
if we’re right and you don’t agree with us, 
isn’t it necessarily the fact that you must 
be wrong? The arrogance is unconscious, 
but not for that reason any the less annoy- 
ing. And the young folks seeking infor- 
mation are as baffled as our elder selves. 
What wonder if they accuse us of lack of 
sympathy, of being dictatorial about lan- 
guage; in fact, of being elderly jackasses 
not worthy of consultation? 

All this as a result of a little talk with 
a young typesetting-machine operator who 
came into my office—of course, just as I 
was struggling with a specially difficult 
editorial!—to ask about some of my copy 
he was handling. It was a letter to the edi- 
tor; a poor piece of copy, which had un- 
dergone some pretty stiff editing. The first 
page I had written out myself, supplying a 
new and shorter opening; the second was 
the contributor’s typewritten copy. This 
change of copy was the first stumbling- 
block; it made the young man’s mind won- 
der, subconsciously, if there was correct 
continuity. But when I explained that, 
and saw he was still puzzled, I tried to get 
down to the bottom fact in his mind and’ 
ascertain the exact nature of the difficulty. 
It took stupid me some time to reach the 
point, but in the end I saw this was the 
trouble: The sentence as edited, with the 
first few words in my penciled copy, ran 
like this: “It is strange that these off- 
cials,” and so on. And the difficulty was 
in the little word “that.” 

Now to my 1880 mind there was noth- 
ing in that arrangement of words to cause 
the slightest confusion. It was, to me, the 
natural, the inevitable way to say what 


was to be said. But the younger man was 
troubled by “that these.” As I analyze 
the situation, “that” is to him nothing but 
a pronoun. “That” as a conjunction is 
strange to him. He would never say, “I 
think that I will take this one”; he would 
trim to “I think I will take this one.” He 
would not say, “It is strange that these 
officials do so and so”; he would say, “It 
is strange these officials do so and so.” 
Thus, you see, we were talking two differ- 
ent languages and not standing on com- 
mon ground at all. 
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In these days there is a marked ten- 
dency to crisp the language down to neces- 
sary, working words. We are becoming 
lazy, or are indifferent to the niceties of 
speech, afflicted with a blind spot—or de- 
veloping a more intelligent way of saying 
things. There are times when I think the 
modern conciseness of speech is admira- 
ble—at other times it seems detestable. 
And this variance is not due to tempera- 
mental changes of mood on my part; it is 
caused by the fact that sometimes the 
new way is better, and sometimes the old 
styles of expression excel. 

The older ways in speech did this: They 
nailed the idea down tight. Not that every- 
body spoke more accurately twenty years 
ago, or wrote with more complete assur- 
ance against ambiguity; but the full use 
of all parts of speech tended toward accu- 
racy, correct understanding, absence of 
possibility of misconstruction. In effect, 
with regard to the conjunction “that,” we 
have decided to drop the link, and bring 
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out the idea directly after the verb. Not 
“I hope that you will,” but “I hope you 
will.” There are times when the expression 
runs with perfect smoothness in clipped 
form; and there are other times when 
omission of the conjunction really calls for 
a’colon to introduce following matter— 
and the colon isn’t there. That young op- 
erator would find it at least as hard (and 
possibly even harder) to understand my 
difficulty in “getting” his difficulty as I 
found it to realize what he was talking 
about when he put before me his query. 

Probably it was such considerations that 
held the mind of the Proofroom contrib- 
utor monthsagowhocriticized a paragraph 
of mine for overuse of “that.” The word 
occurred a good many times, as a pronoun 
and also as a conjunction. But the signifi- 
cant thing is this: The critic did not an- 
alyze the paragraph; he simply recoiled 
from it. He was bothered by the repetition 
of the word. He did not stop to consider 
that here it did one job, and there an- 
other. It jangled his nerves. He didn’t 
like it—that was enough for him. Instead 
of grammar, sound ruled him. And even 
while I stand up for grammar to preserve 
speech from confusion, I certainly have 
sympathy for the feeling that it is better 
not to be shackled by grammatical rules 
but to be comfortable with words and sen- 
tences as we travel on our way. 


*k Ok Ox 


Those asterisks represent a pause spent 
in trying to figure out exactly where this 
article is heading, and what has to be said 
next in order to get from here to there. 
And this is the result: I am going to have 
some fun by looking back through the 
pages already achieved, and note what I 
have actually done with the conjunctive 
“that,” either visibly present or blithely 
left to be understood by the reader. 

In the second sentence of the first par- 
agraph I say: “The truth is it is ourselves 
that lag behind.” Not “The truth is that 
it is...” This is an instance where the sen- 
tence is ruled by an invisible colon. “The 
truth is: It is ourselves,” etc., is the way 
to make that sentence absolutely immune 
to misinterpretation. Probably the best 
way to write the sentence would be: “The 
truth is, it is ourselves,” etc. 

In the second paragraph, I say: “to ask 
about some of my copy he was handling.” 
Again, “that” is to be understood. And 
farther on in the same paragraph: “I saw 
this was the trouble . . .” In the fourth 
paragraph: “I think the modern concise- 
ness of speech is admirable”; not “I think 
that the . . .” But again in the same para- 
graph: “It is caused by the fact that some- 
times the new way is better.” Here the 
conjunction seems to me almost indis- 
pensable; perhaps, however, it is euphony 
that rules. Farther on, “that” is used with 
words like “feeling,” “consider.” 
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More interesting than consideration of 
the finely distinguished grammatical val- 
ues of these examples is the idea with 
which I started: As the language changes 
from generation to generation, much mis- 
understanding between the older and the 
younger users of English is bound to come 
up, and the one sure corrective is sym- 
pathetic valuation of the other fellow’s 
difficulties. By discussing these questions 
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of diction and construction we shall escape 
the danger of having the language develop 
lazily; we shall exert some intelligent con- 
trol, and know positively what is happen- 
ing. The growth of language cannot be 
controlled by legislative fiat, but it can be 
guided by intelligent, open-minded ex- 
change of ideas as to which of the new 
fashions are good, and which are not so 
good—and for just what reasons. 


Block Printing and Movable Type 


By JULIUS W. MULLER 
Editor, The Linotype Magazine 


HE assumption that the xylographic 
or block-book, having its complete 
page text carved on a solid wooden 
block, must have preceded the invention of 
movable metal types is no longer judged 
unquestionable. The scientific type study 
of the past quarter century has demon- 
strated that at least some of the famous 
block-books were produced after the print- 
ing press had been at work for a consider- 
able period. In the case of the others, the 
opinion remained divided as to their prob- 
able dates; today few specialists incline to 
claim any really great chronological pre- 
cedence for them, and the tendency is to 
place them asnearly contemporaneous with 
movable types at best. Nothing has been 
discovered to give us an early tangible 
date. The famous “1423” on the St.Chris- 
topher woodcut print in the John Rylands 
Library of Manchester is considered by 
common consent to have bearing only on 
the chronology of the European woodcut 
and not on xylographic printing. 

For some years Prof. Konrad Haebler, 
one of the most eminent authorities on 
early printing, has been making a detailed 
study of the most significant block-books: 
those called “Donats” because they are 
the Latin school grammars based on the 
work of Aelino Donats, who resided in 
Rome in the fourth tentury. These small 
books were produced in great quantities 
during all the centuries of the manuscript 
age, and the printing press issued them 
among its first fruits. Therefore the block- 
book Donats, produced, not with viscous 
black ink under a press, but with thin 
brown ink by rubbing, present the best 
opportunity for type comparison. 

Professor Haebler’s knowledge and rep- 
utation enabled him to make probably the 
most comprehensive study ever achieved 
of the various surviving examples which 
are guarded so jealously by the libraries 
and other collections having the fortune 
to own one. He has made a provisional 
report of his comparative type analyses to 
the Gutenberg Society, in which he says: 

“The well-known passage in the Co- 
logne Chronicle (1499), which says that 
Gutenberg obtained the hint from certain 


Dutch Donats, has been interpreted as re- 
ferring to xylographic Donats of Dutch 
origin. . . . But what has survived of the 
xylographic Donats offers only a slight 
foundation for an assumption that block 
print represents a transition-form between 
hand lettering and printing from type. 

“I cannot hope that I have succeeded 
in assuredly finding all the remnants of 
xylographic Donats existing today in the 
public and private collections. If, how- 
ever, the twenty-three examples examined 
by me do not altogether exhaust the sur- 
viving fragments, I think that they justify 
my publication of the conclusions which 
have been won from them. 

“The xylographic Donats fall into three 
groups. In the one I place the Dutch Do- 
nats, which are easily identified by their 
letter forms. A second group is of Donats 
whose letters compare with the forms of 
German printing. The third group con- 
tains those block-books in whose letter de- 
sign the character of hand lettering has 
been clearly retained.” 

Professor Haebler’s elaborate and de- 
tailed comparisons of all these letter- 
designs with incunabula type designs, his 
analysis of texts and other evidences, are 
too complex and too meticulously careful 
to permit an attempt at condensation. The 
Gutenberg Society has incorporated them 
in full in its yearbook. His summary reads 
as follows: “The investigation leads to 
this conclusion: The schoolbook of Do- 
natus was manifolded extensively by the 
means of the wood block in a territory ex- 
tending from the Netherlands to Upper 
Schwabia. The surviving remnants do not 
enable us to demonstrate with certainty 
that xylographic editions date to a time 
before the invention of printing, or that 
they might have been an introductory step 
to the art of printing.” 
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Against Paid Testimonials 


The Association of National Advertis- 
ers in its recent semiannual convention, put 
itself on record as strongly opposed to the 
use of paid testimonials in advertisements. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, carrier systems, subscription plans, 
etc.,are urged to write Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 
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Weekly Papers’ Advertising 
Is Read 


Figures secured from a rather interest- 
ing survey of farmer readers of country 
newspapers were recently published in the 
Sooner State Press, official publication of 
the Oklahoma Press Association. 

The survey was conducted by Robert V. 
Peterson of the Publications Department, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, and proves rather con- 
vincingly that the home-town newspaper 
is pretty well read by every farmer. 

The figures compiled are based on re- 
turns from 500 questionnaires answered 
by farmers living in western Oklahoma, 
and the totals are as follows: 

Number Per Cent 
Read paper regularly 93.3 
Do not read paper regularly. . 6.7 
Read all of paper 30.6 
Read from 75 to 99 per cent 
of paper 
Read from 50 to 74 per cent 
of paper 
Read from 25 to 49 per cent 

of paper 34 8.1 
Read all of advertisements... .129 30.6 
Read from 75 to 99 per cent 

of advertisements 69 
Read from 50 to 74 per cent 

of advertisements 78 
Read from 25 to 49 per cent 

of advertisements vice 
Read from 1 to 24 per cent of 

advertisements 14.4 

The showing might have gone farther 
to indicate what percentage of farmers in 
a given community take and pay for the 
local paper, and what per cent of these 
same farmers read the advertisements. But 
the proof given is sufficient to win by a big 
margin over any other media that it is 
possible to distribute in the rural localities. 

We present these figures primarily to 
induce publishers everywhere to conduct 
and compile surveys of a like nature. The 
best selling argument for advertising is in 
reader-interest and coverage. If there is 
any failure then in the way of results it 
must be because of the copy used and the 
merits of the article advertised. 


29.6 
13-7 


16.4 


18.5 


Other recently published evidence of 
the popularity of newspaper advertising 
as compared with any other kind in the 
“country” or small-town districts of the 
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country has been furnished by the Traer 
(Iowa) Star-Clipper. This live newspaper 
some time ago joined with twenty other 
business concerns in that town of 1,400 
people in making a trade survey, each line 
of business asking the surveyors for such 
information as it most needed. The Star- 
Clipper had the young ladies who can- 
vassed the territory ask the following ques- 
tion: “Which type of advertising do you 
prefer—newspaper, circular letters, pam- 
phlets, etc., or motion-picture advertising 
run in the theaters?” 

The report states that “In the town of 
Traer: 82 per cent prefer newspaper ad- 
vertising; 16 per cent prefer circular let- 
ters and a few pamphlets; 2 per cent 
prefer movie advertising. On rural routes: 
84 per cent prefer newspaper advertising; 
15 per cent prefer circular letters and pam- 
phlets, and 1 per cent prefer movie ad- 
vertising.” Which is about as conclusive 
evidence in the rural territory of our ag- 
ricultural states, at least, as might be 
reasonably asked for by anybody. 


The Audit-of-Circulations Idea 


From New York state, Field Manager 
Jay W. Shaw reports considerable evi- 
dence that advertisers and agencies are in- 
terested in and very much in favor of the 
plan of circulation audits inaugurated by 
the New York Press Association. Two 
years ago Mr. Shaw began working out 
the plan, and after submitting it to a com- 
mittee and then to different agencies a 
form was approved which follows the lines 
laid down by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which serves the daily papers and 
periodicals of the country. Changes and 
new ideas to fit the average weekly and 
country newspaper were made so that a 
uniform check of the circulations of such 
papers might be made by any competent 
man or accountant, and these certified on 
such blanks in detail. 

We assume that such audit reports, cer- 
tified by a competent man or by the state 
association, are accepted as correct by the 
agencies and advertisers. Mr. Shaw says 
they are and that in some instances those 
newspapers having such audits are favored 
over those which do not have them where 
advertising schedules are being placed. 


This is the final test of the plan—and 
always will be. If advertisers and agencies 
find in it an advantage for the advertisers 
to spend their money on a certified basis 
of circulation, then our so-called country 
newspapers—and there are some pretty 
big ones among them—will gradually fall 
into line and keep step with the idea. 

There will always be the necessary fol- 
low-up, however; that is, for the next year 
and each succeeding year the publisher 
must prepare new audits and renew the 
proofs of circulations claimed. 


Obligation Follows Consolidation 


Where consolidation of newspapers has 
been made in a local territory, such as in 
county seats, or dominating towns in coun- 
ties, there is seldom a record of another 
paper starting in such towns. If such con- 
solidation has been rightly managed there 
should be little chance for a new paper 
coming in within five years or more. And 
where the single newspaper is rightly man- 
aged and is giving the community impar- 
tial and extended service there should be 
no danger of a second one starting. 

One of the first things that should be 
planned when a consolidation of two or 
more newspapers in a small city is contem- 
plated is that the consolidated newspaper 
must be bigger and better. It is inevitable 
that the community should expect a bigger 
and better paper than either of the old 
ones. And with the consolidation of equip- 
ment of all kinds there should be possible 
a selection of materials to permit of much 
greater production in the newspaper plant. 
One of the first essentials is that at least 
two composing machines ought to result 
from the merger, and, with these, other 
facilities for producing many more pages 
to the issue when necessary. 

Then, the news field should be better 
covered than ever. When the combined 
subscription lists have been checked up 
(and it will usually be found that there 
are far fewer duplications on the list than 
was imagined) a strong circulation man 
should be acquired and started on a sys- 
tematic campaign for more subscribers. 


~ With this should be an intensive drive for 


more local, district, and school news writ- 
ers all over the county to tie in with the 
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consolidated paper. The idea should be to 
impress the community with the fact that 
the result of the consolidation is in truth 
a bigger and better paper with a wider 
and more complete coverage. Business 
will then come along with little effort and 
with due appreciation of the greater ser- 
vice rendered, and this regardless of the 
advanced advertising rates. 

There is likely to be too great timidity, 
after a consolidation, about advancing the 
rates to meet the new conditions. Never 
again will there be such reason and oppor- 
tunity for advancing advertising rates as 
at the time of such a consolidation. Where 
two papers have been getting $0.30 or 
$0.40 an inch each for space, one paper 
with combined circulations should readily 
command $0.42, $0.45, or even $0.50 an 
inch for space. The regular advertiser will 
be the last one to register a protest on the 
rates. He has been paying two bills each 
month where he will pay one in the future, 
with one set of ad copy, one billing, and 
one check. From observation of many cases 
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of such consolidations we make this state- 
ment: Let any protest who may, but stick 
first and last to the point that you are run- 
ning the business of the combined news- 
paper, and that it demands a profitable 
and fair rate as a result of the extended 
service. The least chance of renewed oppo- 
sition is because of the rate; it may rather 
come from lack of service and from com- 
plaint as to partisanship or favoritism. 
One case in point was in a mid-western 
city of 2,600 people where such consolida- 
tion of local papers was made. The owner 
of the consolidated paper went to a dozen 
of his leading business men, stated what 
he had done, and asked them to tell what 
they would consider a fair rate for adver- 
tising in the combined paper. This pub- 
lisher’s old rate was $0.25 an inch for his 
local patrons. With practically unanimity 
these local advertisers said $0.35 an inch, 
and he made that rate. It has resulted in 
complete satisfaction; this consolidation 
has gone over big, and the publisher in- 
formed us very recently that in the year 








Hell-Box Harry Says— 





Many a boss who has the automatic 
feeders for his presses wishes, about 
2 a. m., that he could have the same 
thing for his kid. 

Tags are tough customers—they 
move in gangs. 

Compositors are a lot like tailors— 
before they can start a job they must 
get the measure of their forms. 

Like some surgeons, linotype opera- 
tors often cut out parts of a form by 
mistake. 

If all the pressmen’s alibis were laid 
em to em they would reach from the 
superintendent’s office into the middle 
of next week. 

When a type form gets all worked 
up—so does the boss. 

If your work is done well in the bind- 
ery, your books are bound to come out 
right in the end. 

Typefoundry workers should make 
good circus clowns—they are always 
making faces. 

Many a pressman who pushes an ink 
carriage up to the fountain in a press 
during the day pushes a baby carriage 
up to the fountain in a park during 
the evening. 

Here lies what’s left of Printer Blake. 

He suffered from no ills; 

The shock that took him off was this— 

His customers paid their bills. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 
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and a half since he bought out the com- 

eting paper he had made enough profit 
to pay for it. That is, the business men of 
the town paid for it, and they are well 
pleased with the bargain, for it has re- 
sulted in a bigger and better paper, more 
of a credit to the town and in line with 
the progressive spirit of the times. 





A Convincing Circulation Exhibit 


The writer happened to drop into the 
office of the Ida Grove (Iowa) Pioneer- 
Record some weeks ago, and there on the 
wall over a desk was an exhibit that in- 
stantly caught our attention. This was a 
large map of the county filled with tacks 
of different colors. We asked the pub- 
lisher about it and he said it was a map he 
was revising and preparing as an exhibit 
of the county circulation of the Pioneer- 
Record. Each tack indicated a subscriber, 
and each tack was placed in the exact loca- 
tion of the home of the reader, excepting 
in the towns, where certain colored tacks 
indicated hundreds or other figures. The 
map was calculated to show the rural cov- 
erage of the subscripition list, and we do 
not know how it could have been more 
perfectly done in any other way. 

Ida County is a very irregular-shaped 
county. Mr. Moist, manager of the Pio- 
neer-Record, had used sheets of beaver- 
board to shape the map, and lines were 
properly drawn to show the townships and 
rural mail routes all over the county, ex- 
cept in the northwest portion, which he 
had not as yet completed. Each township 
was given about a square foot of space, 
and the tacks placed in this area seemed 
to us to be about as thick as hairs in a 
hair-brush, in a manner of speaking. 

We ascertained that the big job in con- 
nection with making this showing for the 
paper was in securing the information as 
to the exact location of each subscriber. 
To get this information Mr. Moist took 
his subscription list to each town in the 
county out of which rural carriers oper- 
ated, and arranged with the carriers to 
help him locate the houses on the map. 
Sometimes it took considerable time to do 
this, but when once accomplished and the 
tacks placed in the map the showing was 
as complete as anything we can imagine, 
and advertisers should have no trouble in 
knowing the territory covered. 

The Pioneer-Record’s advertising rate 
is $0.42 an inch, in a town of 2,100, and 
the paper’s circulation is over 2,600, which 
indicates that the rural subscribers are very 
numerous. The county is small in area, 
making comparatively easy the task of cov- 
ering it with this survey of the paper’s 
circulation. But the same idea can be used 
effectively in any county in the United 
States, and in any locality in any county 
where it is desirable to give to advertisers 
at a glance a vision of the circulation their 
copy will get if they use that newspaper. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


H. J. Hares, Grinnell, Iowa—There are 
several points of weakness about the advertise- 
ments of the Star Clothing Company and the 
Citizens National Bank from the Scarlet and 
Black. In the former too many lines are set in 
caps, and there is too much underscoring in the 
display for the bank. Lines set wholly in cap:tals 
should be used only occasionally to bring out 
lines that must be small and to avoid monotony, 
inasmuch as they are materially less readable 
than. lower-case. Occasional underscoring is all 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


together like is the fact that on a few the 
borders are too pronounced. Being good-looking 
and effective as a rule, the effect is less objec- 
tionable than it otherwise would be, and yet 
there are several advertisements of quarter-page 
size or less surrounded by six-point face rule 
where parallel two-point rules would be infin- 
itely more satisfactory. While not all that we 
consider it should be, the presswork is, compar- 
atively speaking, very good. Slightly less ink 
and relatively more impression would effect a 





Lights will be blazing tonight 
IN MANY A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


ard newsprint made from cornstalk pulp.” The 
stock, it seems, has better opacity than much 
of that which we have seen; in fact the print 
doesn’t show through from the opposite side. 
Transparency was one of the complaints lodged 
against the stock when first brought out. In an 
agricultural section, as you are, the use of the 
paper was well worthwhile from an editorial 
point of view, and the large amount of well- 
illustrated news matter on cornstalk paper was 
undoubtedly read with considerable interest by 
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I: Attleboro, a factory is humming 
twenty-four hours aday turning gold 
into watch chains for next Christmas 
trade. In Bridgeport, a production man- 
ager, telegram in hand, wonders if three 
eight-hour shifts will turn out radio 
parts in time to meet a pressing order. 
In Worcester it may be grindstones, 
Portland~paper, Hartford—airplane 
motors—night shifts are working to 
meet the nation’s incessant demand for 
New England’s quality products. 


Two hundred and seventeen sep- 
arate and distinct industries operate 
here, and New England’s. prosperity, 
because of its amazing diversity, does 
not depend on any single one. 

Genuine opportunities exist here to- 
day for new ventures and for the expan- 
sion of enterprises already established. 
A bank which has served New Eng- 
Jand since 1784 will supply you with 
any facts about the territory you may 
care to know, 
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BOSTON 
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gS country at large is 
apt to think of New England in 
terms of cotton textiles only. As a 
matter of fact, less than 11% of the 
value of its manufactured products 
is represented by cotton goods. New 
England industry is amazingly di- 
versified, Of approximately 348 
separate industries listed in latest 
United States census figures, 217 
are represented in these six states. 
And New England's industrial 
growth has been steady and sure, 
year after year. In 1880 the total 
value of its manufactured products 
was $1,106,1 58,000. By 1925 this 
figure had increased almost sixfold 
to $6,161,008,000. 
New England is busy today. And 
there are exceptional opportunities 


labor, proximity to unexcelled ex- 
port facilities, a great consuming 
market right at the doorstep, abun- 
dant power and ample supply of 
credit. 

It is our desire to give you any 
specific information you may care 
to know about New England 
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here for new industries—skilled 
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Two newspaper advertisements prepared by the Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne agency and which demonstrate possibilities 
for genuine impressiveness when an effect of dignity and seriousness is required by the advertiser 


tight, when applied with discrimination and in- 
frequently, but when used as extensively as in 
the bank advertisement the effect it has in em- 
phasis is nullified because it becomes common 
and expected. Furthermore, so many under- 
scored lines create a confusing effect, and the 
rules in addition detract from the prominence 
of the type. Another thing: There is too little 
variation in the size of type used, many points 
being emphasized in almost the same size of 
type. The most effective display results when 
the few points that are emphasized are set in 
type quite decidedly larger than that used for 
the less important features. 

Chandler Arizonan, Chandler, Arizona.— 
We can commend your special annual edition 
of forty pages as a fine piece of work all around. 
The news headings are excellent and makeup is 
high grade, and the advertisements are unusu- 
ally good, of the best metropolitan grade, in 
fact, for the most part. You use type faces and 
white space with telling effect; in fact the only 
thing about the advertisements we do not al- 


definite improvement, although there are spots 
where the inking is relatively light. To use 
enough ink to cover the heavy rules and bold 
display type without impression usually means 
filling up of the smaller type, slur, and offset, 
and the two latter faults are evident in several 
places on the copy we received. 

Enterprise and Pilot, Oyster Bay, New York. 
—The first page of your April 12 issue is in- 
teresting, attractive, and well balanced. You 
run too much ink, however, and the copy we 
received is rather badly smeared as a result. 
Another sheet of tympan would not only have 
improved the result but saved some ink. Except 
for the fact that too many display lines are set 
wholly in capitals and in some cases the major 
display is too weak the advertisements are sat- 
isfactory, although the decorative borders some- 
times used are inferior to plain rule. 

Daily Freeman-Journal, Webster City, Iowa. 
—Our compliments are extended on your spe- 
cial edition, printed on what you state in a line 
above the masthead is “the world’s first stand- 


subscribers. First-page makeup is spicy and also 
orderly and balanced. In fact, with advertise- 
ments pyramided the makeup of the inside 
pages is also good. Presswork is uneven, quite 
too pale in spots, in fact, and, while in many 
cases the larger display type is specked with 
white, in other places there is evidence of over- 
inking. The fountain screws ought to be set 
more evenly, and with less ink as a general rule 
and more impression a much better result would 
be had. While the advertisements are well and 
simply arranged and as a rule effectively dis- 
played with sufficient white space, a few are 
needlessly crowded, the ones for the Business 
Men’s Association, the Ray W. Miller Com- 
pany, and the Iowa Furniture Store, the latter 
especially, being examples. The mixing of ex- 
tra-condensed faces with others of regular or 
slightly extended form in the same advertise- 
ment is something you should guard against. 
One should also avoid as far as possible mixing 
modern and old-style faces, like, for instance, 


Century Bold with Cooper Black. 
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Huron Alphomega, Huron, South Dakota. 
—Your Cornstalk Edition is beautifully made 
up and exceptionally well printed. News heads 
are both impressive and attractive, and their 
handling at the top of the first page in connec- 
tion with three reader boxes is excellent. The 
consistent use of plain rule borders is a fine fea- 
ture, and the fact makes the different styles of 
type used for display lines considerably less ob- 
jectionable than they would be if borders in the 
same variety were also employed. 

Alta Vista Journal, Alta Vista, Kansas.— 
On the whole, and considering the size of your 
field, your paper is commendable. To make the 
page more interesting in appearance we suggest 
the use of larger headlines, particularly to re- 
place the single-line headlines set in caps of the 
bold-face of the text-matter type. We regret 
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quate space for advertisements on the other 
seven pages it seems a shame to have approxi- 
mately one-third of the first one filled with ad- 
vertisements. In the use of the outline DeVinne 
face you suggest your own belief that they are 
objectionable there, and of course the light-face 
display is more satisfactory than bold types 
would be. Nevertheless, advertisements, what- 
ever their style, cheapen the appearance of the 
first page and the paper as a whole. One of the 
inside pages carries scarcely any advertising, 
and here those on the first page might have 
been run. You should as nearly as possible en- 
deavor to display about the same amount of 
advertising on all inner pages. Your single col- 
umn No. 1 news heads should be somewhat 
stronger. Overdisplay and in some cases crowd- 
ing are faults with the advertisements, as is also 
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2 and 3, where the ads, all at the right-hand 
side of the page, are worked to the top instead 
of the bottom, there being reading matter for 
the space of about two inches buried under the 
bottom advertisement in those columns. Adver- 
tising in a paper strong in reader interest, as 
yours bears every evidence of being, doesn’t re- 
quire preferred positions, and giving such posi- 
tions in many instances has a tendency to dull 
the interest of the reader. In other words, an 
advertisement buried, say, in a pyram‘d in a 
newspaper subscribers read avidly is worth tre- 
mendously more to the advertiser than the same 
one at top of column and with reading matter 
on two sides, say, in a paper they just tolerate. 

Rantoul Press, Rantoul, Illinois—The clut- 
ter of display types at the masthead of your 
special cornstalk-paper edition is very objec- 








NHORTLY after the war a New 
S England manufacturer went to 
Detroit to study the production 
methods of a great automobile com- 
pany. He was impressed, returned 
and reorganized his plant. And with 
traditional Yankee ingenuity he 
added a few ideas of his own. 

Today production experts from 
Detroit and other industrial centers 
of the world come to New England to 
gain ideas from this factory. 

The significance? Merely that 
New England is alert, resourceful 
and prosperous today. Of 348 sep- 
arate industries listed in the last 
United Stares census, 217 are repre- 
sented here, And there are genuine 
opportunities here for new indus- 
tries, 

As New England’s oldest and 
largest bank it isour business to know 
this territory and its possibilities. It 
will be our pleasure to tell you any 
facts about it you may care to know. 


And zow Detroit comes to 
New England 
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we honor the Chipper Ship Gra 


T was an age when dauntless New 

Englanders sailed the seven seas to 
trade with the world. But New England 
is not living in the past today. Her indus- 
tries are busy turning out an extraordi- 
narily diversified list of products. Of 348 
separate industries listed in the latest 
United States census, 217 are repre- 
sented here. Any business man planning 


“FIRST 


* NATIONAL BANK of 


anew enterprise or the expansion of one 
already established should consider New 
England first. It offers an abundance of 
skilled labor, unexcelled transporta- 
tion and shipping facilities, abundant 
power and ample supply of credit. 

We will welcome the opportunity of 
telling you what you want to know 
about this great industrial beehive, 
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Two more of the series of First National Bank of Boston advertisements, all of which were set by 
Gordon-Taylor, Incorporated, of Boston. These are truly impressive 


exceedingly the placing of advertisements on 
the first page. Though the appearance of the 
page is made rather unpleasing and advertise:s 
are getting a position worth probably many 
times more than the price they pay justifies, the 
other five pages are quite well loaded with ad- 
vertising, so if the two were run inside mani- 
festly congestion would there result. Possibly 
therefore it is just as well as handled. You use 
somewhat too much ink, and probably because 
you are afraid to use more impression, and yet, 
comparatively speaking, your presswork grades 
well. The advertisements are unusually well ar- 
ranged and quite well displayed and readable- 
looking, too; in fact their weakness is in the 
borders used. The ribbon border found around 
some is particularly objectionable; it does not 
harmonize with the type used at all and has the 
effect of attracting attention from the type. 
Around a two-column about four-inch adver- 
tisement we find a twelve-point rule border used, 
which is altogether too strong. 

Cuba Patriot, Cuba, New York.—Presswork 
is the best feature about your paper. With ade- 


the frequent use of six-point rule as border, 
which is considerably too heavy. You have 
placed a small advertisement in the upper left- 
hand corner of one page, the advertisements 
otherwise being pyramided. The position given 
the one is unwarranted by any consideration; 
the upper left-hand corner of each page should 
have reading matter only. 

Thornville News, Thornville, Ohio.— Your 
combination “Historical” and “Dedication” is- 
sue is commendable, the presswork being espe- 
cially good. Advertising composition is in a 
sane style, inviting and readable, and although 
in some cases the main display might be larger 
and more forceful the generous amount of 
white space evident in most of the advertise- 
ments causes the smaller lines of display to 
stand out quite well. One thing would have 
done much to improve the appearance of the 
paper, that is, the pyramiding of the advertise- 
ments, although as a rule, and due to the fact 
that the issue is not overcrowded with display, 
the appearance is not seriously objectionable. A 
serious error of makeup is evidenced on pages 


tionable, especially considering the unpleasing 
and awkward distribution of white space, which 
affects balance adversely. We count five differ- 
ent type faces above the date line. There are 
not enough sizable heads in the lower part of 
the page, which appears barren, particularly in 
relation to the pronounced and heavy display 
at the top. Inking is rather too heavy; less ink 
and more impression would result in a moze 
satisfactory appearance. Advertisements, while 
as a rule well enough arranged, are usually over- 
displayed and often crowded. A worse fault is 
the exceptionally large number of type faces 
used, some ugly and others decidedly inhar- 
monious. Another bad fault is the frequency of 
borders that are too strong in tone, the bad 
effect of which is aggravated by the unsightly 
joints where the rules are pieced. One advan- 
tage of using lighter rules would be that the 
joints would be less pronounced. We suggest 
the use of fewer styles of type, the elimination 
of the ugly gothic faces from the paper, and 
the consistent use of plain rule—and not too 
heavy at that—as border. 
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What Craftsmen Are Asking 


Many foremen and printing executives 
made their entry into the industry in a 
more or less incidental manner and their 
orogress and development likewise were 
vithout order or direction. They learned 
heir trade by experience and contact with 
cheir fellow journeymen, helped perhaps 
ry desultory reading. There has been in 
‘he everyday routine of the average fore- 
man too little of a broadening and deep- 
ening experience. There is too little of 
outside contact with other units of the 
sraphic-arts industry. 

In this the educational nature of the 
Craftsmen’s Movement demonstrates its 
necessity and usefulness. Every club meet- 
ing providing an educational feature of 
some kind on its program fills a need that 
every thinking Craftsman feels, and cre- 
ates a sense of satisfaction after a well- 
spent evening with one’s fellow-artisans. 


The question box has come to be a most 
worthy part of the evening’s program 
with quite a number of clubs, and a re- 
view of some of the queries propounded 
gives an interesting insight into what these 
organizations may be thinking about and 
what Craftsmen are asking. We do not 
have reports on the discussions brought 
up by these questions, but suggest that 
some of these topics be raised for discus- 
sion in your club. Many other questions 
will suggest themselves and the resultant 
round-table discussions will be very edu- 
cational to all participating. 

Some of the important questions that 
have been asked are as follows: 


Do halftones lose value through molding? 
Can a seven-sixteenths-inch plate be curved? 
Will color plates differ on register through curv- 
ing? How can the printing salesman best co- 
operate with the producing departments? What 
is the best way to care for numbering machines? 
What method should be used to properly pre- 
serve rollers? What reason can be given for 
chalk overlays not etching the same at all times? 

Is there any way by roller adjustment or 
otherwise to prevent ruled borders from smear- 
ing and gathering ink when folding freshly 
printed jobs? Can a close-margin cardboard job 
be run on a Miehle vertical without slur, and 
how? What is the difference in cost between an 
electrotype and a stereotype, and difference in 
time it takes to manufacture? Does the appren- 
tice trained in a small shop make a better crafts- 
man than the one who learns his trade in a large 
shop? What is a highlight halftone? How is it 
made, and why? 

What is the proper way to set up and lock up 
book, catalog, color, or illustrated forms, wood- 
mounted cuts, and type so same will be okay 
going into the pressroom, will register, will not 
work up during the run, and will make ready 
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with least effort? How can a pressman eliminate 
the wrinkle in an open form with a border 
around the sheet? Should the job pressroom jog 
the sheets of a printed job before sending to 
bindery, or should it be done by bindery girls? 
The Los Angeles club gave an entire 
meeting to round-table discussions and 
questions and answers. A special invitation 
was extended to the apprentices of the city 
to be present and benefit by the exchange 
of ideas. The Dallas club advertised its 
meeting with a variation of the Interna- 
tional Association’s motto: “Share Your 
Knowledge—Share Your Troubles. Shar- 
ing your troubles will help you and your 
fellow-Craftsmen as well. Pack up a bun- 
dle of your knottiest problems and bring 
them with you”—and they certainly did, 
to the edification of all present. Some 
clubs using the question box as a regular 
feature of their monthly meetings place a 
box at the door to receive the queries that 
are brought to the club for discussion. 


International Convention at 
Toronto in August 


Next month hundreds of enthusiastic 
Craftsmen will make a pilgrimage by 
train, motor, air, or sea to attend their an- 
nual convention, which meets this year in 
Toronto, Canada, the Queen City of the 
Dominion. The new Royal York, the larg- 
est and most palatial hotel in the British 
Empire and one of the largest and finest 
in the world, will be opened just in time 
for the convention and will be headquar- 
ters. Elaborate preparations have been 
made by the Toronto club for the enter- 
tainment of its guests. 

On Sunday, August 18, the Toronto 
Reception Committee will meet the large 
delegations arriving in the morning, pilot 
them to the registration desk, and see that 
they are comfortably settled. In the after- 
noon individual motors will be at the dis- 
posal of the delegates to show them the 
many beautiful parts of Toronto not usu- 
ally included in a sightseeing drive. At 
9 p. m. a choir of 250 voices will be heard 
in the large convention hall in a religious 
musicale designed especially for this con- 


vention. This wonderful musical feast will 
be broadcast. The leader of this choir, 
Fred Plant, is an honorary member of the 
Toronto Craftsmen’s club. 

On Monday occur the usual convention 
proceedings for the men, with a shopping 
tour and lunch for the ladies, followed in 
the afternoon by a delightful two-hour 
motor-coach tour given by the city of To- 
ronto. In the evening an Old English din- 
ner at Sunnyside Beach with a program 
given by the Old Village Choir will be fol- 
lowed by three hours of real fun at the 
Sunnyside amusement areas. 

Tuesday morning every delegate is ex- 
pected to be at the convention, with the 
afternoon devoted to an interclub and edu- 
cational conference. While the men are 
thus engaged the ladies will be taken in a 
palatial steamer across the beautiful Lake 
Ontario to the Queenston Heights Park. 
Luncheon will be served to the ladies in 
the dining-room on the steamer, and they 
will arrive at the hotel about 4:30 p. m. 
This will give them time to rest up and 
dress for the big banquet and dance in 
the superb ballroom of the Royal York. 

Wednesday sees the dawn of another 
important day at the convention—perhaps 
the most important—when a lot of busi- 
ness will be done affecting the future of 
the Craftsmen’s Movement. Something 
unique for our visitors has been provided 
for Wednesday afternoon. They will be 
taken across Toronto Bay to the Island 
Stadium and witness a thrilling game of 
soft-ball by the ladies of the city cham- 
pionship teams. What a wow this will be! 
If you have never seen the beautiful girls 
of Toronto play ball, “you hain’t seen 
nothin’ yet,” we assure you. 

Advance information shows that many 
delegates will stay over in order to visit 
the World’s Greatest Annual Exposition, 
which opens on Friday, August 23. Over 
two million people of all nationalities were 
in attendance last year! But if there are 
three million people this year, and you 
do not avail yourself of this opportunity, 
you will be missed, and you will miss so 
much of what you ought to see. 

Special reduced rates are being made 
by all railroads, and many are taking ad- 
vantage of this occasion to visit the beauty 
spots of the Northeast, the big printing 
centers in the East, Washington, D. C., 


and other points of interest. It provides a 


wonderful vacation possibility for the 
busy executive who has been wanting to 
get away and see what others are doing. 
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Make your hotel reservations early, 
either to the Royal York Hotel direct, or 
to Thomas Henderson, Chairman, Hotel 
Committee, 257 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Exhibits of Fine Printing 

An exhibit is the most successful ve- 
hicle that can be used to arouse interest 
and hold it, to attract attention, provide a 
topic for profitable discussion later, and 
furnish lessons that will not be forgotten 
easily. When a speaker illustrates his lec- 
ture by samples, charts, pictures, mechan- 
ical contrivances, or demonstrations he is 
assured of constant attention and a deep 
impression is made on the memory. It is 
only the natural working of a law of psy- 
chology. The brain, tiring of conjuring up 
images of the speaker’s ideas, loses its 
power of concentration and interest lags. 
Then when he brings ready-made pictures 
into the scene the brain is relieved of this 
duty and the eye provides the image with 
less effort and lasting effects. 

It is gratifying to note the extent and 
variations of the exhibit idea that are be- 
ing used by Craftsmen’s clubs. The suc- 
cess of this plan is universal, and it should 
be used even more often in some form or 
another. The San Francisco club was priv- 
ileged to examine the Fifty Books of the 
Year and the Exhibit of Printing for 
Commerce, which are collated annually 
by the Institute of Graphic Arts. This ex- 
hibit contains 50 of the best books from 
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ress of printing and explanation of points 
of interest regarding his exhibit was in- 
tensely interesting and of a highly educa- 
tional nature. His interest in fine books 
and the Craftsmen’s Movement won for 
him an honorary membership in the local 
club, and he often attends its meetings. 
The recent opening of the Graphic Arts 
Library in the Printing Center Building, 
Los Angeles, marks a new epoch in the 
history of exhibits of fine printing and 
specimens of every process of the repro- 
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ductive art. Both the eleventh and twelfth 
floors of this building are wholly devoted 
to the filing cabinets, display cases, book 
shelves, reading and writing alcoves, and 
council-rooms, housing what is expected 
to be the most comprehensive and beauti- 
ful exposition of the graphic arts in the 
United States if not in the world. A spe- 
cial invitation was extended to all Crafts- 
men’s clubs to place permanent exhibits on 
display, and we hear that many have re- 
sponded favorably to the invitation. 


—— + 
Inserts Produced by Firm Which Has Achieved 


Impressive Results on Yearbook 


HAT unusual and beautiful insert 
which appeared opposite page 84 of 
THE INLAND Printer for June, and 

the equally colorful and attractive insert 
which follows page 72 in this issue, were 
produced by the Hugh Stephens Printing 
and Stationery Company, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. This concern has developed a 
most successful business in general print- 





a field of 389 entries, judged from the j— 


standpoint of the art and craft of good 4; 
bookmaking and the printed word. We .. 


urge that more clubs try to get this ex- °= 


hibit to their cities next year. 

The Boston club arranged for an ex- 
hibit of high-grade typography and press- 
work, which was shown in connection with 
its educational series of lectures in the 
Boston Public Library. Every Craftsmen’s 
club was invited to contribute outstand- 
ing examples of achievement for this dis- 
play. It was planned to allow this exhibit 
to circulate among such clubs as desired 
to show it to their members. 

The eleven clubs comprising the Pacific 
Society of Printing House Craftsmen are 
planning on individual club exhibits to be 
shown in connection with their annual con- 
vention in Sacramento, July 4 to 6. If we 
judge by the samples we have seen of 
Pacific Coast craftsmanship this exhibit 
should be worth traveling miles to see. 

Local public libraries are usually glad 
to codperate with ambitious clubs by lend- 
ing books and many other specimens of in- 
terest they may have to make displays 
educational. The Dallas club was fortu- 
nate in securing a large and very rare col- 
lection of old volumes for an evening’s 
showing through the kindly interest of a 
local attorney who had made a hobby of 
collecting them. His lecture on the prog- 


work, running of the black-and-white sec- 
tions, bindery work, and cover-making all 
must be handled within a five-week period. 

The Hugh Stephens company manu- 
factures its own illuminated imitation- 
leather book covers in order to maintain 
the high standards specified for these an- 
nuals on the contracts, limiting this phase 
of its activity to the books it produces. 
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Plant of the Hugh Stephens Printing and Stationery Company, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, which produced the fine inserts used in this and the June issues 


ing, with a side line—the production of 
school and university yearbooks—which is 
growing at an incredible rate. As usual, 
quality is the underlying reason. 

For the current crop of graduates the 
company has turned out 24,960 yearbooks 
on contracts from six states, four state 
universities being included among these 
customers. The contracts called for 410 
pages of colorwork, with from three to 
seven colors used on some of the pages, 
and also for 960 pages printed in duotone 
ink, which is popular for this purpose. 

Yearbook work is of course extremely 
specialized. It is necessary to employ the 
highest type of workmen in every depart- 
ment; furthermore, these men must be 
able to produce the very finest and most 
perfect product while working under sus- 
tained pressure, as the colorwork, duotone 


The Hugh Stephens Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company has been owned and 
operated for the last eight years by a cor- 
poration which merged The Hugh Ste- 
phens Press with the Botz & Sons Printing 
and Stationery Company of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. The new company has more than 
doubled its volume of business since the 
merger, and has constantly added modern 
equipment as this was required to keep its 
various departments fully abreast of the 
times. In addition to its advertising and 
commercial printing the concern is one of 
Missouri’s leaders in the county-printing 
field, and it does an extensive stationery 
and office-supply business. The company’s 
officers are: president and general man- 
ager, Otto C. Botz; vice-president, Frank 
C. Botz; treasurer, William B. Malone; 
secretary, A. L. Hawkins. 
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COST AND METHOD 


By WILLIAM R. ASHE 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for personal reply 





Eliminate Certain Expenses 
From Costs 


A recent argument, as to what expenses 
hould rightly be charged into operating 
costs and what should properly be ex- 
-luded, is the occasion for this article. Few 
printers realize the disadvantages and in- 
custices often wrought by improper and 
unequitable expense terminology, and the 
disturbing influences which follow in ren- 
dering accounting and costing ineffective 
ind false as to function and statement. 

There are a number of expenditures 
within the affairs of every printer, and 
certain items of income as well, that are 
without the scope of normal operations. 
These items are classed as non-operating 
expense and income. Included in this clas- 
sification are such expenses as premiums 
on officers’ life insurance, donations, bo- 
nuses, and others of strictly extraneous 
character. These should be treated in the 
accounts entirely separate from operating 
expenses so that they may be shown on 
the profit-and-loss statement as deductions 
from operating profit, or the statement 
will not reflect true operating results. 

It is decidedly disturbing to view, and 
unfair as well, to charge factory opera- 
tions or administration of operations with 
any expenditure not incurred directly for 
operating needs. Likewise it is inconsist- 
ent to credit operations with any income 
arising from outside the scope of normal 
operations, such as returns from outside 
investments, interest from savings, or any 
similar personal items. 

Another common mistake is the inclu- 
sion of Federal income tax in operating 
expenses, whereas this item is chargeable 
against profit and loss of the period for 
which tax is paid. Federal income tax 
should never be given on the profit-and- 
loss statement nor should it be included 
in factory department costs of any period. 
The statement is supposed to show oper- 
ating profit or loss for the current period, 
and if it includes this expense, which 
properly applies against profits of prior 
period, the results are misleading. 

It is necessary to show non-operating 
expenses as a deduction from operating 
profit, at the bottom of the statement, 
and non‘operating income as an addition, 
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in order to determine and set forth the 
final net results. This section should carry 
all such extraneous items, none of which, 
however, should enter department costs. 

Some printers carry these expenditures 
in their department costs and then won- 
der why their hour costs are so high. I 
know of an instance where $2,400 of in- 
come tax, $1,100 in bonuses, $300 for do- 
nations, and $900 of premium for life 
insurance built up costs to a point where 
these extraneous items contributed 6 per 
cent to overhead and caused an increase 
of $0.15 in the hand-composition rate and 
proportionately high increases throughout 
all department rates. The disadvantages 
of such improper treatment arise in every 
instance where this house competes with 
printers who carry no life insurance on 
officers, and pays no bonuses to employes 
nor any income tax to the Government. 
And their name is legion. 


Machinery Repairs 

We are spending about three hundred dol- 
lars for new gears on an offset press. Should this 
be charged to expense or to the investment ac- 
count?—J. P. H., Atlanta. 

A distinction is made between minor 
machinery repairs and major machinery 
replacements. Repairs ordinarily charged 
to expense should irclude only minor re- 
pairs or renewal of small movable parts 
which have to be repaired or replaced very 
frequently. The major replacements are 
chargeable against depreciation reserve, 
which should have been set up in prior 
years for the particular purpose of rebuild- 
ing or replacing worn machinery in whole 
or in part with new machinery. 

Examples of minor repairs to a truck 
would be radiator repairs, renewing spark 
plugs, valve grinding, tire repairs, etc., 
but a rebuilt motor, a new motor, new 
fenders, or a new body would be replace- 
ments charged to depreciation. Renewed 
brushes for a motor, and replaced grip- 
pers, fingers, or other small parts of a 
press would be included in minor repairs; 
but a rebuilt motor, or any replacement of 
heavy machinery parts, should be classi- 
fied as major replacements out of depre- 
ciation. Your expenditure for new gears 
on your offset press should be considered 
as a major replacement. 


The Small Printer’s Overhead 


Several weeks ago I made the state- 
ment before a gathering of printers that 
the overhead of the average small printer 
was as great in ratio to business done as 
the overhead in larger plants. There are 
exceptions to all averages, but this state- 
ment is true as an average fact, and the 
small printer who thinks his overhead is 
less, and for this reason feels that he can 
print for less, simply labors under a delu- 
sion in nine out of ten cases. 

There are those who will challenge this. 
One printer did, and the following facts 
were submitted for his guidance in estab- 
lishing the fact of his own overhead. Per- 
haps they may interest some readers. 

Expenses of the small and large printer, 
having sales of $2,000 and $10,000 a 
month respectively, will in average state- 
ment appear as follows: 

Small 


Printer 


Large 
Printer 
$ 250 
100 
400 
2,800 
100 
250 


$3,900 


Rent and heat 
Insurance and taxes 
Depreciation............ os 
Shop wages 
Light and power 
Shop expenses, repairs, etc. . . 
Total shop-expense cost. . 
OVERHEAD 
General and office expenses $ 175 
Delivery expenses 100 
Bad-account losses 85 
Salaries and commissions. . . 1,425 
Selling expenses........... 75 
Advertising cost........... 90 
Total overhead expenses. . $1,950 
TOTAL EXPENSE 
$6,000 
3,150 
$9,150 
850 
$2,000 $10,000 


Using these costs, the small printer’s 
overhead is 5214 per cent of shop cost, 
whereas the large printer’s overhead is 
exactly 50 per cent. The difference is neg- 
ligible in plants having over $2,000 in 
sales, but in those having lesser sales the 
relationship of overhead increases with the 
decreased sales, so that the advantage lies 
.on the side of the large plant where the 
ratio of overhead to shop cost is found to 
decrease because of the better occupancy 
of its administrative expenses. 
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This more economic occupancy in the 
relationships of rent is very apparent. In 
the small shop $75 rent is 334 per cent of 
$2,000 sales. In the large shop $250 rent 
is only 24 per cent of $10,000 sales. In 
small shops this rent ratio runs from 3, 
up to 44% per cent, but in plants with 
sales of $5,000 and above this ratio gradu- 
ates downward to as low as 24 per cent 
in very large plants. 

The same economy appears in the mat- 
ter of overhead salaries, the smaller shop 
ratios running from 11 to as high as 13 
per cent, while front-office salaries of the 
larger plants will fall to a range of from 
104 per cent down to 9 per cent. 

Anybody with sense should know that a 
small printer cannot buy insurance, taxes, 
water, light, power, supplies, gas, repairs, 
phone, telegraph, and a hundred other mis- 
cellaneous items of expense any cheaper 
than the large house. If anything the large 
plant has an advantage here of certain 
quantity discounts, but the main advan- 
tage appears from a much more economi- 
cal absorption of overhead. 

As an illustration, $5,000 of business 
can be handled at the same phone cost as 
$2,000 of business, and a $400 executive 
handling $10,000 of sales has a smaller 
administrative cost ratio than a $200 ex- 
ecutive who handles only $3,500 in busi- 
ness. This is the principal reason why the 
overhead in a small business is likely to 
be and is, on an average, greater in ratio 
to business done than in large plants. 

A pertinent observation can be made at 
this point. Suppose a small printer pays 
exactly the same for type and composing 
equipment as the large printer. Suppose 
he has to pay as much for insurance, taxes, 
light, etc., and that his type actually does 
depreciate when set and printed in a small 
shop exactly as it does in a large one. 
(Some think it doesn’t.) 

Now, if both printers pay the same wage 
scale of say $0.90 an hour and these afore- 
mentioned expenses run $0.30 for each 
hour, then both shops would develop ex- 
actly the same shop cost an hour, $1.20. 
At equal productivity of 50 per cent this 
shop cost of $1.20 a payroll hour would 
amount to $2.40 a chargeable or sold hour. 

Overhead must be added to this $2.40 
in proportion as revealed from the rela- 
tionship of total overhead expenses to total 
shop cost. The small printer’s overhead of 
521 per cent would allocate $1.26 on top 
of the $2.40 shop cost. His rate, at which 
he would have to sell for full recovery of 
expenses, would be $3.66 a sold hour. On 
the other hand, the 50 per cent overhead 
of a large printer would add only $1.20 
to the $2.40 shop cost, making his rate 
$0.06 an hour lower, or $3.60 a sold hour. 

This is something for the small printer 
to think about, especially since he does 
not develop as low overhead, even at con- 
siderably less salary, as the proprietor of 
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larger houses. There is one way, and only 
one, by which the small printer may print 
more cheaply than the large shop. It’s the 
one he usually is forced to resort to in 
making good his boast of less overhead. 
He can work for nothing. More often he 
does, and sometimes his wife and children 
are forced to do the same thing in order 
to keep food in the pantry and clothes on 
their backs. The large printer has the 
same privilege, but he’s just a better busi- 
ness man and a more able provider for 
those whom he respects and loves. And 
this brings us to the conclusion that the 
distinguishing difference is that the large 
printer is often a better business man than 
that small printer who thinks he can print 
for less and works himself and his family 
to death trying to prove it. 

The following scale showing distribu- 
tion of man power will help you to visual- 
ize the economy of administration which 
accrues with increase of business. Count- 
ing the man power of a plant at 100 per 
cent, it is the experience of this industry 
that man power is distributed and charge- 
able, according to number of men, in the 
following average proportions: 

Shop 


Force 


(Per Cent) 


Overhead 
Force 


Size of Shop (Per Cent) 


60 to 90 men 
100 to 150 men 
150 men and up........ 


This means that a plant employing eight 
people would have six in the shop and two 
in the office and selling departments. 

If the business grew to be a ten-man 
enterprise, with eight of these in mechani- 
cal departments, two men might handle 
the administration, but when the business 
grew to where more than eight shop em- 
ployes were required then the work would 
necessitate three front-office people, who 
might handle it until the factory force 
grew beyond twelve, and so on. 

It is conclusive proof that a proprietor 
of a one-to-four-man shop does not have 
an as economically related proposition as 
the owner of an eight- or ten-man plant. 

If you have any doubts about your own 
standing with respect to overhead, then 
list up all your expenses according to the 
arrangement given in this article. Find the 
amount of your shop cost and divide this 
total into the total of your overhead. (In 
the statement shown, overhead of 52% 
per cent is determined by division of the 
$800 factory cost into the $420 overhead.) 

Finally, the most important considera- 
tion for you to make in figuring your 
overhead is the inclusion of a fair salary 
for yourself as proprietor. If you don’t 
know what this should be, follow the sug- 
gestion of paying yourself at least 20 per 
cent more than your highest-priced em- 
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ploye. If you don’t think you’re worth it, 
then we would suggest that you would 


‘better make arrangements to take his job 


and let somebody else have yours. 


Killing the Summer Slump Often 
Kills Your Own Business 


My Eusiness is seasonal. We run full capacity 
from December to June on specialty work, but 
figure that we are losing over half the profits 
from this good period during five very slack 
months through which we are forced to hold 
our organization together. I am now considering 
the concentration of several customers’ business 
within the dull summer months, at factory cost 
plus a very small overhead, as an expedient for 
covering labor cost and part of our plant main- 
tenance. Would you think this advisable, and 
what rates should we use for composition, press- 
work, and folding and other bindery work?— 
N. P., Chicago, Illinois. 

I believe that this idea is thoroughly 
impractical. For several obvious reasons it 
will prove hurtful instead of helpful to 
you. First, you would lose the overhead 
and profit you are making on that part of 
the customers’ needs you are now print- 
ing. You would destroy the value on all 
work done at such exclusive rates and con- 
vert profitable customers into price buy- 
ers. Should you succeed in the acquiring 
of this printing as summer business it 
would probably prove only a temporary 
possession, as the odds are against perma- 
nence because of the very nature of the 
deal and its economic effect. Competition 
would resort to your plan as an only means 
for combating your low prices. 

The experience of a certain printer who 
had a similar vision for killing his sum- 
mer slump furnishes a pertinent example 
of the disastrous personal reaction and the 
general demoralization that result from 
such unbusinesslike methods. This printer 
had the cream of a large manufacturer’s 
account. That part already possessed came 
to him on a cost-plus basis and ran into 
four sizable figures annually. Conceiving 
the idea of printing up this customer’s 
entire annual needs during the dull sea- 
son, when he needed work badly, he pre- 
sented just such a proposition as you have 
in mind for your business. 

Fine! They had never thought of the 
possibility of saving several hundred dol- 
lars by simply laying out a little cash. So 
they asked him to figure on full-year 
quantities of factory reports, wagon tick- 
ets, order blanks, office forms, etc. 

Mr. Printer was jubilant, and he spent 
considerable time in making a survey of 
the company’s needs based on past con- 
sumption. I’m sorry to admit that I helped 
him figure out rates at which he might 
have afforded to do the work as an expe- 
dient. I’ve sworn never again to acquaint 
a printer with his factory costs where I 
know he wants this knowledge for such 
hurtful usage. But he did not think of 
the ruinow. effect this kind of price idea 
would surely bring about. 
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That proposition cost him one of his 
best customers. Just as soon as this man- 
ufacturer learned of the printer’s dull sea- 
son and possibilities for capitalizing the 
situation, he opened the whole works to 
several other printers who were also in the 
throes of a summer-slump complex. Need- 
less to say, those price-hounds turned his 
customer’s former confidence into lasting 
mistrust, and that poor fellow’s glorious 
idea wrought an inglorious end. So ever 
afterward he was forced to compete for 
this work under disfavor, because it ap- 
peared that he had formerly robbed one 
who had trusted his honor. The printer 
had tried to codperate with his customer 
to the advantage of both, but the price- 
reducing feature led directly to trouble. 

No, it won’t work. I could figure what 
your factory costs are if I had the elemen- 
tal details of your departmental rates, but 
I would advise you to follow all-inclusive 
cost rates instead. Any thinking executive 
finds lots of ideas, good and bad. Bad 
ideas can be unmistakably identified, and 
any idea which might in its execution fur- 
ther aggravate an already demoralized in- 
dustry is undoubtedly bad. 

Have you thought of printing up these 
annual requirements at legitimate quan- 
tity prices, under some mutually profitable 
contract? Sufficient inducements often ap- 
pear where quantities are large and econ- 
omies of quantity production warrant the 
buyers having work done under specific 
agreement with the printer as to finished 
stock, carrying charges, withdrawal guar- 
antees, etc. This kind of proposition has 
been found practical for occupying certain 
dull times throughout the year. Many of 
the large manufacturers, chain stores, and 
national distributers are now buying their 
printing under some such plan. 


Stock-Handling Costs 


There has been a question in my mind about 
the fairness of our charge for stock-handling. 
Please give me your ideas about this charge. 
How is it determined?—C. P. Company. 

I have noticed that this cost varies con- 
siderably between plants and between dif- 
ferent-city cost composites, some showing 
it as much as 9 per cent. Personally I be- 
lieve that any charge under 10 per cent 
is insufficient for this item. 

The standard recommendation is 10 per 
cent, which covers direct handling and 
storage, costs of insurance, taxes, wages, 
depreciation on equipment and shelving, 
interest on investment in fixtures and aver- 
age stock carried, light and miscellaneous 
expenses, as well as a proportion of over- 
head, though some plants do not include 
overhead in their figures. 

In addition to these determinable costs, 
there are others that are more or less im- 
practical of determination, mainly because 
of improper or insufficient records. Fully 
accounting for known costs, plus these 
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unknown items, will undoubtedly estab- 
lish the fairness of a 10 per cent charge 
for stock-handling and included items. 
Few printers keep perpetual inventory 
records through which each lot of paper 
stock is separately accounted for. In the 
plants where this record is kept the cost 
is a proper charge against stock-handling. 
Where this system is not employed many 
instances of waste, loss, and spoilage go 








TYPOGRAPHIC 
TASTE 


fe) 


What is typographic taste? 
Is it born of mystery— 

And, as ancient as the hills, 
Product of some wizardry? 


Is it in some Latin tome 
Or within some magazine 
Freshly printed (of today) — 
In our letters, thick or thin? 


Is it in some treasured page 
Of an ancient time and day, 

Or within some modern book— | 
Is it beauty’s interplay? 


Is it in our Garamond? 
Is it in Bodoni’s grace? 

In our ultra-modern lines— 
In the light or heavy face? 





Is it kin to beauty’s law? ] 
What is typographic taste? | 
Is it in our studied plans, 
Or a driven printer’s haste? 
Here is answer—it is knowledge; 
Loving craftsmanship and skill. 


’Tis the page we like to look at, 
Something fine, that fills the bill 


Crype B. Morcan 




















unchecked and unknown. A few extra 
sheets on every job, top sheets thrown 
away, dummies made for customers, sam- 
ples for office and salesmen, all contribute 
to a sizable loss which is only revealed at 
the end of the year when stock is taken 
and comparison made with the net bal- 
ance called for in the inventory account. 
Always there appears a shortage, and this 
shrinkage of stock is also a charge against 
stock-handling. There are also many other 
leaks, such as pressmen getting out a few 
extra sheets for press proofs, excessive 
spoilage, and occasionally entire jobs are 
reprinted without the knowledge of the 
office. These factors swell stock shrinkage 
surprisingly over a long period of time. 
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This actual shrinkage, interest on in- 
vestment in average stock carried, and 
sometimes no inclusion of overhead, are 
items most generally excluded. The loss 
from shrinkage is surprisingly large un- 
less a very careful system results in its 
minimization. Under any system a nor- 
mal loss is unavoidable, and is a legitimate 
stock-handling cost for the reason that 
there is no other way of accounting for 
such losses except as stock-handling. If all 
these costs were kept accurately there is 
no doubt that the amount would equal at 
least 10 per cent, possibly more, of the 
amount of stock that was handled. 


One Reason Why Printers 
Mistrust Each Other 


A most amusing and at the same time 
a most distressing experience once came 
under my observation. It had to do with 
an agreement between printers of a cer- 
tain organization that they would not ille- 
gitimately cut in on each other’s business 
and use demoralizing under-cost prices for 
attracting regular customers away from 
other printing plants. 

A particular job came up at the local 
railway and light company, where it was 
the usual custom to obtain bids on all 
work. This job was to be an exceptionally 
fine piece of advertising literature. After 
all prices had been made, one printer, who 
had been getting a big share of all the 
commercial work on account of his church 
association with the purchasing agent, had 
called in to get the job. He was told by 
his beloved and trusted church brother 
that another house had beaten his price 
so very much that they had been forced 
to award the job elsewhere. The truth of 
the matter was that the purchasing agent 
had actually given the job to another 
printer at a higher price than this print- 
er’s, but because he did not want to wound 
the feelings of his fellow church member 
avoided naming the real reason. 

The printer who had lost the order 
called a meeting of the club and in con- 
siderable heat accused his competitor of 
dishonesty, thievery, etc. With quiet dig- 
nity his competitor asked that proof be 
laid before him, and in reply this printer 
offered the statement of his purchasing- 
agent friend. This the competitor denied, 
and in the heat of the ensuing argument 
both resigned from the club, which was 
promptly broken up. Imagine the chagrin 
of this hot-headed, mistrusting printer 
when he received a letter from his com- 
petitor enclosing the railway and light 
company’s requisition, showing a higher 
price than he had quoted, all above his 
trusted church brother’s signature. 

This doesn’t mean that we should not 
trust our church brethren, but it does 
mean that we shouldn’t believe everything 
buyers say about the prices submitted by 
others who are making bids. 
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Rule-of-Thumb Estimating 


We’ve all heard old “Grandib” tell how 
he “figgered printin’” away back in the 
sixties and seventies, and it is always in- 
teresting to sit and listen and learn of an- 
cient methods used in pricing. 

If there is any one thing we American 
people prize, it is our many relics of an- 
tiquity. We revere those aged patriarchs 
of our industry who are still with us, and, 
though we may be more practically con- 
cerned with modern innovations and evo- 
lutions, we yet love reminiscences of times 
and ways that are gone. After all, mem- 
ories of bygone days are nearest our hearts. 
Who can measure their influence, or the 
strength and purpose that issue from such 
sentiment and respect for sacred ancestral 
institutions? Reflections bring us our finer 
appreciations, for, in those days that are 
gone, foundations were laid which sup- 
port most of our modern building. 

Several weeks ago I sat at lunch with a 
printer of this present generation, who 
acquainted me with certain old rule-of- 
thumb methods used by his father, who 
is yet active at eighty odd years of age. 
Here was a man of exceptional sagacity, 
one who thought ahead of his time and 
whose success, in an age when men knew 
little of scientific methods, is a benediction 
in native wisdom and soundness of busi- 
ness policy. Back of the story one could 
see a paramount respect for full cost re- 
covery plus a profit on all the work, and 
though hundreds of printers failed during 
the years of his building he stood the en- 
durance test and prospered because of a 
keen perception and ability to differenti- 
ate between the good and bad of his age. 
Out of the good was evolved a better way, 
and so it must be in any age, for the man 
of success thinks and practices in advance 
of common methods. 

Just as he fully realized, it is good busi- 
ness philosophy to note that either failure 
or at best merely mediocre success comes 
to those who follow lines of least resis- 
tance and conform to practices of the aver- 
age. These are always age-old, and so we 
find it in our present generation. The com- 
mon herd still follows methods that the 
forward-looking printer discarded years 
ago, and in their obsolescence and igno- 
rance of progressive demands these print- 
ers still guess at the price of printing in 
much the same manner as our forefathers 


did with the old rule of thumb. 


It is inconceivable that printers of to- 
day will depend on ancient methods that 
are impractical and at best only antiquated 
approximations, since it is so necessary 
in modern business to know costs and be 
able to define exactly that otherwise in- 
visible line of cost in every job. Only this 
morning one of my friends submitted 
what purports to be “An Unfailing Profit 
System for Job Printers.” It is almost un- 
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believable that a man of 1929 intelligence 
should trust a method revived from forty 
or fifty years back, for its category is that 
of musty antiquity. Most old-timers will 
recognize the estimating plan of multiply- 
ing an employe’s wage cost an hour by 
three in order to cover general expenses, 
owner’s salary, and profit, on the theory 
that wages constitute one-third of the ex- 
penses and determine correct and profit- 
applied on all hours sold, will recover ex- 
penses and determine correct and profit- 
able selling price on all jobs. Twenty-five 
per cent is recommended as an addition to 
cost of stock to cover profit on materials. 

This system sets forth an example of 
how the correct price for 1,000 business 
cards is arrived at, which in substance is 
as follows: 


Y, hour @ $1.00. . . $0.50 


Compositor’s wage, 
Y% hour@ 0.80... .020 


Pressman’s wage, 


Feeder’s wage, 1 hour@ 0.60.. ._ 0.60 
Total wage cost of job............ $1.30 

For all expenses and profit multiply 
Sod elit 2 a ay anti as te UNAMID Hah oe Ae 3 
Total expenses and profit......... $3.90 


1,000 cards @ $1.00 plus 25 per cent 


As a matter of fact this job is worth 
over six dollars when estimated at eco- 
nomic hour costs plus 25 per cent profit, 
though there may be a very few commer- 
cial houses over the country who might 
develop sufficiently low hour costs to pro- 
duce the job at $5.15. To do this it would 
be necessary to develop a hand-composi- 
tion cost of $2.40 an hour, platen-press 
cost of $1.44, handle the stock for noth- 
ing, and include no spoilage or ink charge. 

The crudeness and inconsistency of this 
method become apparent once we consider 
charging three times a feeder’s wage of 
say $0.40 an hour, or $1.20, for 8 by 12 
platen-press work, which is supposed to 
include 25 per cent profit, and three times 
this same feeder’s wage for work per- 
formed on a 12 by 18 jobber or 25 by 38 
cylinder. Imagine selling large job-press 
runs at a cost based on this feeder’s wage! 
How much profit is there in 12 by 18 
presswork at $0.96 hour cost plus 25 per 
cent or $1.20 an hour selling price? 

It seems to me that such a system might 
more properly be called “An Unfailing 
Loss System,” for I fail to observe any 
possibility for profit except to one who 
buys printing at such prices. While in pur- 
suit of any hidden virtue that this system 
might possess I have estimated several 
jobs by this plan and compared these esti- 
mates with those made according to the 
standard cost-finding methods. 

A job of 10,000 envelopes with stock 
cost of $20.00, fed by a $0.40 feeder, 
would sell for $36.70, whereas the stand- 
ard method estimates a price of $46.50. 
The $36.70 selling price recommended in 
this instance would approximate the cost. 
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Again, if this same amount of labor were 
performed on $4.00 worth of paper, the 
price would be $16.70 as against a stand- 
ard price of $24.50. This job would show 
a loss of 15 per cent. 

Another estimate on 10,000 four-page 
letter circulars, according to the two meth- 
ods, shows the respective selling prices of 
$94.85 and $132.00. The correct selling 
price is understated over 25 per cent when 
figured to run on a 12 by 18 press, and if 
figured work-and-turn on a small cylin- 
der then the price is underestimated by 
nearly 40 per cent. 

Since the machine element of time cost 
varies according to the value of different 
machines, it is manifestly absurd to charge 
three times a feeder’s wage cost where the 
same man might feed either a $6,000 
press, a $3,000 folder, or a $400 jobber. 
Neither would it be consistent to sell the 
time of these different machines at three 
times the amount of any wage. 

Wages may be one-third the expense 
selling price of a total year’s business in 
certain plants, but wages are so very many 
different percentages of different machines 
and processes that it is extremely inaccu- 
rate to use this average on particular ma- 
chines. And since the establishment of any 
such simple method would entail finding 
the relationship of average department 
wages to all-inclusive department costs, 
why not go ahead and recommend the full 
standard cost-finding system, which must 
be used in locating that cost, as the only 
“Unfailing Profit System for Printers”? 

I often wonder how long, how long will 
it be before business men will realize that 
the easiest way is nearly always the unsafe 
way. Standard cost -finding is the only 
agency by which a modern printer can dis- 
tinguish between good and bad policy and 
profitable and unprofitable work. 





Productive Time of Composing 
Departments 

A number of our plants claim that it is im- 
possible for them to obtain over 40 to 50 per 
cent productive time in hand departments and 
not much better on machines. I am satisfied that 
this is too low in certain cases. What is the 
minimum, and what production is averagely 
possible? —J. E. C., Birmingham, Alabama. 

In large shops having non-distribution 
systems it should be easy to obtain from 
70 to 80 per cent productive time, but in 
smaller shops, where the flow of work is 
of general commercial character, from 55 
to 60 per cent is top production. I would 
consider 50 per cent an average minimum 
for the reason that when production drops 
below this point actual costs develop con- 
siderably higher than the rates used will 
return with 25 per cent profit added. 

Slug-casting machines should run 70 to 
75 per cent productive time in order to 
bring developed costs into consistency with 
the rates used in selling. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Cleveland Folding Again Offers 
Bronze Plaque 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, once more offers its 
attractive bronze plaque for the best-de- 
signed advertising broadside or campaign 
produced and used between October 1, 
1928, and September 25, 1929. The win- 
ner will be selected by a board of three 
disinterested judges, and the award, which 
becomes the winner’s property, will be 
made at the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation convention at Cleveland in Oc- 
tober. All pieces or campaigns submitted 
must be received by the company not later 
than 5 p. m. on September 25, 1929. Ad- 
ditional details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company, 1929 East Sixty-first Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Craftsman’s Chicago Office 


The Craftsman Line-up Table Corpo- 
ration, of Waltham, Massachusetts, an- 
nounces the opening of a Chicago office at 
940 Transportation Building, with B. G. 
McLaughlin, a well-known printing exec- 
utive, in charge as western manager. 


Tentative Schedule Planned for 
Typothetae Convention 


A tentative schedule of meetings has 
been laid out for the forty-third annual 
convention of the United Typothetae of 
America, which is to be held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 16 to 19, inclusive. Although a 
very compact program has been prepared, 
in no case are sessions allowed to conflict, 
and no one need be concerned about the 
possibility of missing important meetings. 

Registration takes place on Monday 
morning in the hotel lobby, and will be 
followed by the opening session. In the 
afternoon occur sessions of the Secretary- 
Manager Association, International Trade 
Composition Association, Typothetae Cost 
Accountants’ Association, and Production 
Congress, also meetings of the U. T. A. 
Board of Directors and the committees on 
marketing and education. The annual din- 
ner to the secretary-managers and account- 
ants will be held on Monday evening in 
the ballroom of the hotel. 


= 


Education is the topic before the con- 
vention on Tuesday morning. The after- 
noon will be occupied by meetings of the 
International Trade Composition Associa- 
tion, Secretary-Manager Association, Col- 
lege Annual Producers of America, Law 
Printers’ Division, Conference of Com- 
missioners of Education, Committee on 
Production Engineering, and Cost Com- 
mission. The Accounting and Cost-Find- 
ing Conference will be held that evening. 

The Management and Marketing Ses- 
sion holds the stage Wednesday morning, 
and in the afternoon will take place meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, Typothetae 
Cost Accountants’ Association, and Pro- 
duction Conference. The College Annual 
Producers of America and the Law Print- 
ers’ Division wiil hold their dinners that 
evening before the reception and ball. 

On Thursday morning the Typothetae 
Cost Accountants’ Association meets in 
executive session, followed by the execu- 
tive session of the convention proper. The 
afternoon will be occupied by the Sales 
Club convention, with another meeting of 
the U. T. A. Board of Directors before 


the convention is finally adjourned. 


Pulleys and rope made relatively quick 

work of getting a number of new linotypes 

into the modern building recently occu- 
pied by the Toronto (Ontario) Star 


Kansas City Printers Exchange 
Open for Business 


The Kansas City Printers Exchange has 
been established at 714 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri, by Fred Cornell, 
Al H. Everett, and Glen Stevenson, all of 
whom were formerly connected with Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler. An excellent 
stock of type, new and rebuilt machinery, 
and general equipment is offered to the 
trade, and the highest grade of service is 
promised every customer. 


Paterson Pacific Parchment 
Company Organized 

The Paterson Parchment Paper Com- 
pany, of Passaic, New Jersey, has organ- 
ized a Pacific Coast subsidiary to be known 
as the Paterson Pacific Parchment Com- 
pany. This subsidiary has acquired the 
complete plant and personnel of the Paci- 
fic Rotary Printing Company of San Fran- 
cisco, and will handle all Pacific Coast 
orders for the printing of Paterson parch- 
ment, thus effecting a considerable saving 
of time for customers. The offices of the 
Paterson Pacific Parchment Company are 
at 1224 Balfour Building, San Francisco. 


S. & V. Opens Dallas Office 


The Sinclair & Valentine Company an- 
nounces the opening of a branch office in 
Dallas, Texas, covering the Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas territory under the 
management of Harold L. Emerson. This 
office is equipped with mixing machinery 
and mills for matching, and will furnish 
the usual high grade of Sinclair & Valen- 
tine service to printers and lithographers 
throughout that territory. 


Stuebing Cowan Builds 


The Stuebing Cowan Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of tractors and hand 
and electric lift trucks and platforms, is 
now erecting in that city the first unit of 
a one-story fireproof plant 160 feet wide 
and 330 feet long, with a two-story office 
building of wire-cut brick and stone trim, 
at an approximate total cost of $200,000. 
The plant, which is to be modern in every 
respect and equipped with the most up-to- 
date and efficient equipment, is located on 
a switch track serviced by four railroads. 
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Silvertone Envelope Award 
Is Again Offered 
Announcement is made by the Standard 


Envelope Manufacturing Company, of 
Cleveland, that its Silvertone Envelope 
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purpose. Under the present arrangement 
all graduating apprentices are assigned as 
journeymen in the Government plant un- 
less they prefer to seek employment else- 
where. Sixty-eight apprentices have been 
given diplomas since the apprentice school 

















The 1928 “Silvertone” trophy and the envelope by The Caslon Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, that won it. Who will win the 1929 award? 


Award is again being offered for the most 
attractively printed envelope or series of 
envelopes made in any color or type of 
paper. The award consists of a beautiful 
plaque suitably mounted, which is to be 
retained permanently by the winner. En- 
tries must be marked “Silvertone Award” 
and addressed to the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, Barlum Tower, De- 
troit,and only entries received on or before 
October 1, 1929, will be considered. An- 
nouncement of the winner will be made 
at the Cleveland convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in October. 
Copies of the contest rules may be secured 
by addressing the company at 1600 East 
Thirtieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


F, & L. an Independent Unit 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, now a division of the General 
Printing Ink Corporation, announces that 
it operates as an independent unit of the 
latter organization and will continue to 
serve its customers with the same prompt- 
ness and satisfaction as in the past. 

= 
G. P. O. Apprentices Graduate 


Forty-nine apprentices in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
graduated and became journeymen print- 
ers at the exercises recently held for this 


was established in 1922, and all but five 
of these are now employed in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


A. T. F. and Barnhart Branches 
Merged in Three Cities 
On June 1 the Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler branches in Seattle, Omaha, and 
Dallas were merged with the American 
Type Founders Company branch offices 
in those cities, the property and business 
having been acquired by the latter con- 
cern in each case, with the Barnhart or- 
ganization retained in each instance as the 
local operating force of the A. T. F. com- 
pany. The respective managers remain in 
charge—F. C. Braden ac Seattle, S. J. 
Potter at Omaha, and H. W. Bransford 
at Dallas—and each office will carry a full 
line of products of both companies. 


Virkotype Has Chicago Office 

The Wood, Nathan & Virkus Com- 
pany, 112 Charlton Street, New York 
City, announces the opening of a branch 
office at 631 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, under the management of J. T. 
Hanley, who was formerly with A. P. D. 
Company, of Chicago, and the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, and who has been interested in 
thermography since its inception. 
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Celebration Held at Shrine of 
Benjamin Franklin 

On June 29 a celebration was held at 
the old Billopp Conference House, Staten 
Island, New York, the Benjamin Frank- 
lin shrine, in honor of the arrival from 
Holland of a shipload of bricks to be used 
in the restoration of the kitchen of this 
historic structure. This event, and also the 
completion of the Benjamin Franklin 
Shrine Committee, composed of promi- 
nent printers throughout the country, 
were the occasion for a gathering of sev- 
eral hundred printers and others inter- 
ested in this restoration of a building 
which shall fittingly stand to the honor 
and glory of Benjamin Franklin. 

Ernest Eilert, chairman of the com- 
mittee which is collecting funds for this 
shrine, announces that its plan of opera- 
tion is as follows: Subscriptions of fifteen 
dollars each will be asked from printers, 
publishers, and advertising men through- 
out the country. Each subscriber will re- 
ceive without additional charge a copy 
of John Clyde Oswald’s “Benjamin 
Franklin in Oil and Bronze,” produced in 
aquatone by William Edwin Rudge, in 
which will be bound the donor’s certifi- 
cate of subscription. The donor’s name 
will also be enrolled in a loose-leaf “Donor 
Book” which will be placed in the shrine. 
This project is a thoroughly praiseworthy 
move to accord Franklin the honor that is 
his as a printer and a statesman, and the 
collection committee should be afforded 
every assistance by members of the indus- 
try, both as regards their own contribu- 
tions and the subscriptions of others. 


Plummer Made Intertype 
Manager 
John S. Plummer, of Chicago, has been 


appointed manager of the middle-western 
branch of the Intertype Corporation, lo- 


JOHN S. PLUMMER 


cated at 130 North Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago. Frank A. Hill has retired as the 
middle-western branch manager, but will 
retain his connection with the company. 
Mr. Plummer is a practical printer and 
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composing-machine expert, having served 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
and as representative of the Imperial Type 
Metal Company in the Chicago district. 
The Intertype Corporation also an- 
nounces the opening of a new showroom 
at the Chicago offices, and Mr. Plummer 
invites all interested members of the trade 
to inspect the latest Intertype products. 


I. T. C. A. District Conference 


The western district conference of the 
International Trade Composition Associ- 
ation was held in Milwaukee, June 14 and 
15. Kimball A. Loring, president of the 
association, addressed the conference on 
the first day; and included among the 
other speakers were Leighton Lawrence, 
president of the Trade Composition Guild 
of Milwaukee; Elmer Koch, secretary of 
the Cleveland Typothetae, and Arthur 
Overbay, vice-president of the I. T. C. A. 


A. T. F. Brings Out Louvaine 


The typographic department of the 
American Type Founders Company is in- 
troducing the Louvaine type face in light, 
medium, and bold weights, in both roman 
and italic. This face is intended for use 
with the average job, and the company 
states that it constitutes a real contribu- 
tion to the type equipment of any plant. 


Do Printing-School Graduates 
Become Printers? 


At the eighth annual Conference on 
Printing Education, held in June at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
the U. T. A. Department of Education 
presented a comprehensive report prepared 
by its director, Fred J. Hartman, on a vital 
question: Do young men who take print- 
ing courses in schools of printing enter the 
printing industry? The information for 
the report was compiled from data sup- 
plied by the leading printing schools of 
the United States and Canada, and the 
fact disclosed—that nearly two-thirds of 
the graduates enter the industry—is im- 
portant to every farsighted person inter- 
ested to note whether or not schools of 
printing are accomplishing their aim. 

The tabulation, which is based on the 
first census of this kind ever made, pre- 
sents returns from 113 schools of printing 
for the school year 1927-28, as follows: 
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John Brandtjen Returns From 
European Trip 

John Brandtjen, president of Brandt- 
jen & Kluge, Incorporated, has returned 
to St. Paul after a three-months trip to 
Europe. After spending some time at the 
London printing exhibition he went on to 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Dresden, and Vienna, and later Mr. 
Brandtjen visited Venice, Florence, Lu- 
cerne, Zurich, Rome, and Naples before 
returning to the United States. Through- 


JOHN BRANDTJEN 


out this comprehensive tour he found con- 
siderable interest generally displayed in 
the company’s products. 

Announcement is made by Brandtjen 
& Kluge that R. L. McIntyre, Chicago 
manager, will have charge of a Kluge 
feeder display at the annual convention of 
the Engraved Stationery Manufacturers 
Association, to be held at Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, July 8 to 11, inclusive. 


Intertype Introduces a New 
Dutch Letter 


The Intertype Corporation, New York 
City, has brought out Intertype Medieval, 
a new Dutch letter which has acquired 
fame throughout the world. This type 
face possesses marked legibility and a most 
pleasing smoothness of color, and is also 
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quite like the attractive foundry face used 
in the new edition of Frazier’s “Modern 
Type Display” and in Bartel’s “The Art 
of Spacing.” This new face is now avail- 
able in four sizes and two combinations. 


Charles Heale Retires 


Charles Heale, who for many years has 
been general superintendent of the Fed- 
eral Printing Company, New York City, 
has retired from active service on account 
of continued ill health. Mr. Heale is very 
widely known in the industry and has a 
host of friends. The Craftsmen’s fine slo- 
gan, “Share Your Knowledge,” was cre- 
ated by Mr. Heale, and throughout his 
years of active duty he set a commendable 
example in its practical application. 


Cornstalk Products Company 
Enlarging Its Plant 

The plant of the Cornstalk Products 
Company, at Danville, Illinois, is under- 
going enlargement of its facilities which 
will quadruple the production of corn- 
stalk pulp when the work is completed, 
according to a statement by that com- 
pany. The construction work also includes 
the installation of a plant for the recovery 
of chemical by-products, which have pre- 
viously been wasted, one of the by-prod- 
ucts being a superior quality of carbon 
black utilized extensively in the rubber, 
paint, and other industries. While this 
program of enlargement will necessitate 
the closing of the plant for several weeks, 
the consequent increased production will 
more than warrant the temporary delay. 
Officers of the company will also make 
use of this period in surveying possible 
sites for several new cornstalk-pulp plants. 

Announcement is made that Clarence 
A. Brown, for fifteen years the executive 
vice-president of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, has been elected president 
of the Cornstalk Products Company, suc- 
ceeding W. Jule Day, who becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


Miller Made S. T. A. President 


Col. Edward T. Miller, former execu- 
tive secretary of the United Typothetae 
of America, was elected president of the 
Society of Typographic Arts, of Chicago, 
at its recent annual meeting. Other officers 
chosen are: vice-president, E. B. Gillespie, 
typographer, Bertsch & Cooper; secretary, 
R. Hunter Middleton, type designer, Lud- 
low Typograph Company, and treasurer, 
Charles H. Nixon, manager, fine-paper 
division, Chicago Paper Company. 

Directors elected for three-year terms 
are: J. L. Frazier, editor, THE INLAND 


Printer; Harry Farrell, art director, Dun- 


ham-Lesay Company; A. C. McFarland, 
manager, manufacturing department, The 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Passing of William C. Brumder 


On June 4 Col. William C. Brumder, 
well known in the printing and publishing 
field in Milwaukee, died in that city at 
the age of sixty years. In 1910 he became 
the president of the Germania Publishing 
Company and of the Germania National 
Bank, and in the following years achieved 
considerable influence among financial and 
business circles. He retired from all active 
business eight years ago, but retained own- 
ership of the North American Press and 
also the Milwaukee Herold. 





Bauer Adds to Cursive Line 

The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorpo- 
rated, with American offices at 235 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that the popular Bernhard Cur- 
sive has been supplemented by a bold 
series ranging from twelve- to sixty-point 
in size. This face is said to retain the 
elegant impression of the fine Cursive 
while imparting a tone of greater vigor. 





Bookbinders’ Convention 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 


October 17 to 19, inclusive. 





This Roanoke Printer Supervises 
City-Planning Project 

That a printer can be just as much of a 
civic leader as a lawyer or a merchant is 
shown by the example of Edward L.Stone, 
of the Stone Printing and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Roanoke, Virginia. As he 
is chairman of the Roanoke City Planning 
Commission and the City Zoning Com- 
mission, the supervision of the preparation 
of Roanoke’s comprehensive city plan fell 
largely upon Mr. Stone’s shoulders. But 
anyone who doubts that this printer han- 
dled this civic project just as successfully 
as he administers his own printing plant 
simply doesn’t know the facts. Roanoke’s 
new city plan has been described by author- 
itative critics as “a model for the coun- 
try”; one commented that “If Roanoke 
realizes even a portion of the plan out- 
lined it will be one of the most beautiful 
cities in America.” This printer has done 
a worthy piece of work in civic leadership. 





Stationers Meet at Chicago 
The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Engraved Stationery Manufacturers 
Association will be held at the Stevens 

Hotel, Chicago, July 8 to 11, inclusive. 





Death of Edward A. Kendrick 

Edward Anderson Kendrick, aged sixty- 
two, former president of the Typothetae 
of the City of New York and former 
vice-president of the New York Employ- 
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ing Printers’ Association, died in New 
York City on June 7 after a prolonged 
illness of over two years. For a consider- 
able period Mr. Kendrick was president 
of the firm of Redfield, Kendrick & Odell, 
and later was associated with Andrew H. 
Kellogg & Company. He was active in 
printing and fraternal circles, and was 
widely known throughout the industry. 





Certificate of Incorporation 
Amended by U. T. A. 


Judge Alfred E. Ommen, attorney, has 
filed with the secretary of state of New 
York, for the United Typothetae of 
America, a certificate for amendment of 
U. T. A.’s original certificate of incorpo- 
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ration. This step was taken in accordance 
with a resolution passed at the last annual 
Typothetae convention. The amending 
certificate reduces the number of author- 
ized directors from thirty-five to twelve 
and substitutes for its former long dec- 
laration of purposes the following sim- 
pler and shorter statement: 


(a) To promote the printing industry and 
allied trades. (6) To improve the condition of 
printers individually and collectively, and their 
service to the public. (c) To encourage a fra- 
ternal spirit and resist encroachments on their 
right. (d) To secure uniform and united action 
in the common interests. (e) To develop better 
methods of management and more highly 
trained personnel, and more ethical relations 
among themselves and with others, through col- 
lective and codperative effort. 


—-—_— =~ 


What’s New in Equipment This Month 


THe Superior Linotype assembler, 
which is now available through the Supe- 
rior Linotype Sales and Service Bureau, 
631 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, is 
intended to eliminate transpositions by 
dispensing with gravity feed. This assem- 
bler is easy to attach, does not require the 
dismantling of the typesetting machine, 
and is said to be a real help in speedy 
composition that is free from transposi- 
tions. Additional facts may be secured by 
addressing the company. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ELEMENT for heat 
radiation and a newly designed head fea- 
ture the new Super-Speed electric Virko- 
type machine for thermography, which is 
put on the market by the Wood, Nathan 
& Virkus Company, 112 Charlton Street, 
New York City. This improved machine 
is said to produce 50 per cent more heat 
for every kilowatt consumed, which also 
means an increase in production at present 
current cost or less current consumption 
for given production speeds. The company 
will be glad to furnish complete details. 





AN ADVERTISING NOVELTY embodying 
the feature of motion without conscious 
effort on the prospect’s part has been pat- 
ented and put on the market by R. F. 
Augur, 74 Union Place, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The typical specimen at hand 
consists of a 314 by 6% inch cardboard 
folder advertising a laundry with the laun- 
dry truck seen, through a die-cut oblong 
near left edge of the cover, standing be- 
fore the laundry, facing toward the cus- 
tomer’s home on the right side of this 
inside page. As the prospect opens the 
folder this laundry truck mysteriously 
moves forward, until, when the folder is 
wide open, it arrives in front of the cus- 
tomer’s home. The idea, which can be ap- 
propriately applied to almost any business 
where promptness and action are part of 
the service offered, is simple enough when 

the folder is examined, but its novelty 





catches the prospect’s interest and gives 
the folder real advertising value. For addi- 
tional facts regarding this novelty, write 
to Mr. Augur at address given. 





THE NEw “Dumore” saw-trimmer and 
type-high planer is being produced by the 
J. A. Richards Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and is claimed to be a radical 





The new saw-trimmer recently announced 
by the J. A. Richards Company 


improvement upon equipment of this na- 
ture. This saw-trimmer is said to be able 
to plane, rout, mortise, undercut, drill, 
grind, bevel, miter, split, and saw-trim, 
with changes made in only a few seconds. 
The direct-connected motor of one-half 
horse-power is said to have sufficient power 
for any operation. Other details may be 
secured by writing to the company at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





A ONE-UNIT CHASE with chase and 
quoins together as a unit has been put on 
the market by C. F. Weldon, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wisconsin. The advantages claimed 
are that space inside chase is not wasted; 
quoins cannot become lost; quoins cannot 
accidentally work loose or fall out, and 
time is saved in all operations. It is also 
stated that a seven-column newspaper may 
be increased to eight columns where this 
type of chase is used. Complete facts may 
be secured by writing to Mr. Weldon, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all mat- 
‘ers relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions 
ore solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations ; Associated Business Papers, 

Ine.; National Editorial Association ; Graphic Arts Association Depart- 
nental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York 
mploying Printers’ Association ; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Sub- 
secribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their 
renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT. aA oreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 


Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month 
should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 











In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in the advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RairHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. DAWSON "& Sons, Cannon ‘House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. COwAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DicKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OUDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Commercial printing plant; 12 by 18 Miller unit, 7 by 11 

Golding, 14 by 22 Universal, 30-inch cutter, stapler, etc.; $3,000; lib- 
eral discount for quick cash sale; no encumbrance. Reason for selling: 
outside interests. E. D. HARRISON, Penn Yan, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Five-machine typesetting plant at $12,000.00, worth double; 
naa a of manager. HICKEY TYPESETTING COMPANY, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


JOB PRINTING and trade linotype, Illinois city, 68,000; ill health; 
modern machinery; $17,000, terms. MIELKE BROS., Danville, Ill. 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Brown job and book folder, equipped with four right- 

angle folds, also parallels to first, second and third fold and 16- and 
32-page head perforators, individual steel packers boxes at each fold, auto- 
matic gripper registers at third and fourth folds, range 9 by 12 to 25 by 
38 inch sheet, also an 8-page paster; equipped with 2 horse-power 220-3 
phase Westinghouse motor; all guaranteed in perfect running order. 
RURALIST PRESS, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—One Juengst 12 by 16 combination gatherer, stitcher and cov- 
erer, can be seen in operation; 1 Sheridan 12-inch continuous perfect 
binder; 1 Sheridan 10-inch step binder; 1 Sheridan 12-inch step coverer; 
1 No. 2 Rowe trimmer; 1 Dayton three-knife trimmer. All of above ma- 
jchines are in good condition and ready for delivery; reasonable terms if 
“wanted. AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO., INC., 11 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y 


FOR SALE—To close an estate, Harris two-color S-1 commercial press, 

sheet size 15 by 19, speed to 10,000; also equipped for coupon work, 41 
numbering heads and parallel perforator; cost $7,000, sacrifice for $3,950. 
BURNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


USED, REPAIRED and factory rebuilt printing, binding and folding 

box machinery; many unusual bargains; buyers in central and west- 
ern territory tell us your requirements. See our half-page display ad. 
THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll-feed bed and platen and rotary 
presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 

BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 West Jack- 

son Blvd., Chicago. 

FOR SALE—One- to four-color web, 21 by 22 or less, slitting, rewinding 
or flat delivery; big money maker for long run; attractive price, good 

terms. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 1328 Broadway, New York City. 























BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 


SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

FOR SALE—Stereotype casting box 13% by 22; good as new; will ex- 
change for smaller box; no reasonable offer refused. VILNIS, 3116 S. 

Halsted St., Chicago. 

FOR SALE—One-man job shop; live city in Pennsylvania; two gordons, 
one with feeder. E 52. 


FOR SALE—44-inch Seybold ‘Twentieth Century” paper cutter. E 978. 

















HELP WANTED 





Bindery 


WANTED—Bookbinder for forwarding and finishing; state age, experi- 
ence and salary. A. J. LAUX & COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 


Composing Room 


MAN TO TAKE CHARGE of job printing department of small Indiana 
daily. Write FOURTH ESTATE PLACEMENT SERVICE, P. O. Box 
788, Wilmington, Del. 


STONEMAN—First class only, who can register color forms; good wages 
to right man. Write E 61. 




















Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request , 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 

of Gauge Pins and 

stand back of our 

products. 
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Erector and Repair Man 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


July, 1929 


Pressroom 





WANTED —First-class erector and repair man on Miller Feeders and 
parts; Pacific Coast territory. Give experience, references, salary. E 62. 


Estimator 


ESTIMATOR WANTED for a large printing and lithographing estab- 

lishment in Canada; a man with a wide and thorough experience, ca- 
pable of taking complete charge of the estimating department; unless you 
have had years of actual experience, do not apply; state salary ‘and experi- 
ence; references required. E 57. 


Managers and Superintendents 


NEW JERSEY PLANT, producing commercial and direct-mail work, 

seeks man for complete charge of shop; now operating 8 presses (4 
automatics, largest 20x26), linotype machine, composing room, small 
bindery; applicant should be in good health, energetic, dependable, with 
proven experience and ability to handle men; company firmly established, 
still young, and offers fine opportunity; position now filled by one of prin- 
cipals. Application, which will be deemed strictly confidential, should state 
age, complete history of experience and regular earnings for past three 
years, all of which will be subject to thorough investigation, only after 
interview and applicant’s consent. E 53. 


Miscellaneous 




















LEARN LINOTYPING or intertyping at home, spare-time study; steady 

work $55 a week; the Thaler system of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learn- 
ing easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time 
offer. THALER SYSTEM, 27 Legal Bidg., Washington, D. C 


Pressroom 








PRESSMAN, four-color process; experienced man only who is capable of 

taking charge of color work; a man who is at present satisfactorily 
employed but would change to advance his position; state experience and 
give references. Write E 55. 


KELLY PRESSMAN WANTED—Prefer one who would be interested in 
partnership in job print shop; well established business in Illinois city 
within 150 miles of Chicago. Give full particulars in first letter. E 56. 








Salesmen 





WANTED—Salesman to sell type, printers’, lithographers’, bindery ma- 
chinery and supplies on Pacific Coast. In answering ad give experience, 
references and salary expected. All information confidential. E 54. 





Typographers 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants to locate in medium-sized town; 12 years’ 
experience on publication, halftone and color work; at present in 
charge of small shop; central states preferred. E 34. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants steady position; ten years’ experience 
publication, halftone and color; knowledge of verticals and Kelly; 
union. E 950. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN with experience on cylinder, Kellys and ver- 
ticals; good executive; can handle help; halftone or color work. E 58. 








SITUATION WANTED—Rotary pressman; magazine; will go anywhere; 
20 years’ experience. E 25. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WE WILL BUY for cash complete machines, parts, matrices, gages, 

molds, holders, in whole or in part, in any usable condition, for Com- 
positype, Universal, Thompson, or Monotype or any other display type 
caster 10 to 72 point, either domestic or foreign make. O. E. McLAUGH- 
LIN, Vermontville, Mich. 


WANTED—Bronzing machine; must be in good condition. State lowest 
cash price and full details. LONG-JOHNSON PRINTING CO., Jack- 


son, Tennessee. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service 








ADVERTISE FOR RESULTS—Use our ‘Tabloid’ House Organ; all 
material furnished; you print it; inexpensive; profitable. Ask for de 
tails. WRITERS’ STUDIO, Box 528, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pam- 
phlet antitlod “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 


Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton Street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth Avenue. New York City; 531 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, round-corner cutters, tab-cutting machines, num- 
bering machines, embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, 
standing presses. 

















WANTED—Typographers of the highest grade on general ad composi- 
tion. VIGGERS, INC., 1300 Santee, Los Angeles, California. 








INSTRUCTION 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; 

fine intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; prac- 
tical course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with 
keyboard, $28; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype 
or intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Bronzing Machines 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
New York City. 





100 Beekman Street, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Calendar Pads 





Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN—Good executive and producer, thorough prac- 

tical experience throughout the trade, familiar with Dexter and Cleve- 
land folders, cutters and other machinery; good reliable man, good refer- 
ences; wants position anywhere. E 979. 


POSITION WANTED—Bindery foreman; capable executive and compe- 

tent bindery man on folding machines, edition bindings, gold-leaf 
stamping, finishing, etc., desires position west of the Mississippi; refer- 
ences. E 937. 











PRINTERS—tThe advertiser is a man with over 20 years’ experience in 
_ binding; he is desirous of connecting with an up-to-date printing plant 
with new ideas to increase your income. E 16. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN—Practical printer; over 20 years as 
foreman in Chicago; handling $1,000,000 in printing yearly; publica- 
tions, tariffs, catalogs, etc.; open for situation; union. E 36 


WORKING FOREMAN—Pacific Coast only; wants to take charge of 
plant doing about $30,000 and eventually buy it or a part interest; 
prefer plant doing high-class printing. E 10. 


Executive 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—High school graduate, business school train- 

ing; married, Protestant; 28 years’ experience in composing and 
press rooms; experience covers newspapers, publications, general printing 
and direct-by-mail advertising; executive experience of 19 years covers 
business office, customer contact, purchasing of equipment and supplies, 
pressroom foreman, superintendent-manager of plant, vocational in- 
structor, and supervisor in printing; experience in operation of institu- 
tional or private and commercial plants. E 47. 














THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 

best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 

Chalk Relief Overlay 

COLLINS “Oak Leaf’? chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 
convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 

manual, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 

PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Collections 


BAD DEBTS and doubtful accounts collected, or no charge; nation-wide 
collection service. PRINTERS’ COLLECTION AGENCY, P. O. Box 
1634, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


























Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic 
jobber. 














Die Cutting 


SPECIALISTS in steel rule die cutting. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
121-125 West 17th Street, New York City. 











Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent offset 
Conquer Lint.. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





ORIGINATORS and manufacturers of the “‘Stand-Ezy” and ‘‘Sta-Splay.” 
FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, New York 


City. 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, ¥. 








Electrotypers’ and ieiecainnaii Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
——_ Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. ; 








Electrotypers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 








Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 
ring and zine etching process; price $1.25. Particulars, many speci- 
rens and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Envelopes 


{LLINOIS ENVELOPE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. Manufacturers quality 
envelopes—all descriptions. Let us quote on your envelope require- 
ments—it will pay. 








Foreign Agents 
CASA ITAL. Suce. L. PERGOLA, Via G. Fiamma N. 28, Milan, Italy. 








Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIFIERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient 
and safe. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre Street, New York City. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mounting and Finishing 





FROM MAKING the dies and mounting the sheets to assembling and 
shipping. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
ja a CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, 
icago, 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 L gy Street, Chicago; 
also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis ; 88-90 S. 13th Street, Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
1025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East ‘and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran 
som Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 4391-93 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich. ; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


ae TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, 
nits. 








Klymax Feeder 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Saw-Trimmers 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Empire No. 9 is “the only 
saw-trimmer that will also successfully grind paper-cutter knives. 








Spring Tongue Gauge Pins 





AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Six improved spring tongue gauge pins, 
$1.00; twelve for $1.65. Your money back if not satisfied. CHAS. L. 
STILES, Sta. F, Columbus, Ohio. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Tags 

TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 

yon West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in 
merica. 








Typefounders 





Offset Presses 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
New York City. 





100 Beekman Street, 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
— right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 


= MANUAL, ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” 
FG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A. M. COLLINS 





Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supp 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
, —- Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
or catalog. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
e nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 138th, corner Cherry 
St : Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St. ; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St. ; Pittsburgh, 323 
Third Ave. ; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
t.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts. ; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St. ; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Des Moines, 313 Court Ave.; Kansas City, 
10th and Wyandotte Sts.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St.,; Denver, 1621 Blake 
St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Spokane, West, 310 First Ave. ; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 
45th St., New York City. General headquarters for all European types 
and Goudy faces. Stocked in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco 
and Buffalo. Agents Baltimore, Richmond. Chicago representatives with 
stocks. TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 537 S. Dearborn Street. 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. Makers of foundry 
type. Write for specimen sheets. 











G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 


Wire Stitchers 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston wire stitchers. 








UGOLAC for engraved and embossed effects without plates or dies. Rais 

ing machines with motor. Gas oven $165.00, electric oven $195 00. 
Compounds, gloss and dull, $2.50 lb.; gold and silver $4.50 Ib. Manufac- 
tured by HUGH LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., INC., 112 Charlton Street, New 
York. See our advertisement on inside front cover. 








Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 


Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer-~ 


ARDBOARD 
-BASHLS = Seeecces 


ing down and relieves PE 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N. Y. 
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factory and 
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both buildings ay = i te shipping facilities 


Service uninterrupted while 
moving into our new 


20 Send for 


‘ws; and larger plant “2% 
and samples 


| gala. South Water rf 
Bi ay Al Peo Ske au from Clinton ap namproved 
same day . T= : fo Ferry Sts. 


Milwaukee 


Seite “4 Wisconsin 
New Address after August 1, 1929...740-752 South Pierce Street 


shipment Envelopes 








HIGH-SPEED BRONZING EDGE GUMMING and 
PASTING DEVICE 
The Va lwaukee Will gum sheets from VY inch to 6 inches in 


width and up to 18 inches in length. 

R O Z, E R Used for sheet end gumming, plate tipping, or 
N pasting wrappers for mailing. 

: Neat, clean, even distribution of gum or paste. 

Connects with any press An inexpensive device for large or small concerns. 


OHN J. PLEGER COMPANY 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG.CO. ae 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 609-13 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



































Wass Ve WASHABLE SHOP TOWELS 
shoving Stach a 7 L ieee: Orakleaf Mills, 


Numbering Machines 
Will Stand Up to the Mos t Exacting Conditions shu SANITARY, Division Callaway Mills, 


Sold by All Bran Hi tt e 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. we CE RN ECONOMICAL La Grange, Georgia 

















Motors and Controllers for od Specify Cline-Westinghouse 
Every Printing Requirement j . Motor and Control Equipment 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFo.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Deauville Greeting 


White Lavender Melon 
Ivory Light Blue Tangerine 
Cream Dark Blue Nile Green 
Gray Blue Granite Dark Green 
Gray Granite Russet Flame 





























All the sunshine and flash of the beach of 


Deauville have been caught in the greeting 
stock which bears its name. Equipped with 
Deauville, a printer could wage a campaign 
of fifteen pieces of spirited gaiety without 
duplicating a color. The finish is vellum. The 
sheet size~-~ 22x34, There are two weights: 
Heavy, for covers and cards: Light, for folders, 
booklets, or what-have-you. Of course you 
will want samples. J ust check the colors you 


like on the list and mail it to us. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


333 South Desplaines Street Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Monroe 7370 
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Four New 
(olorsin.. 


We announce with satisfaction the addition of four new and 
distinguished colors to the famous line of Buckeye Cover. 


Buckeye Cover is now available in twelve colors and 
white and affords a variety and richness of color not 
elsewhere obtainable. 


THE NEW COLORS INCLUDE 
Orange—An entirely new color of singular brilliancy 
and richness. 


Se hire—A new blue of great intensity and beauty, 
yet free from any tendency to dazzle or confuse the eye. 


A New Brown—Mortre mellow, more printable and 
more beautiful than the old. 


A New Green—Preserving the softness and dainti- 
ness of the old Nile Green, but stronger in tone and 
more widely adaptable. 


Every printer and every advertiser in America will want 
to see the new Buckeye colors. They may be obtained 
from Buckeye Cover agents in all centers. Samples will 
be gladly furnished by us on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD PAPER in HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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See 
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No sheet of Bond Paper is better adapted to Direct Advertis- 
ing requirements than is HOWARD BOND, the “‘Nation’s 
Business Paper.” The smooth, uniform surface of this paper 
- brings out every form of processing with remarkable clearness. 
With just ordinary care, letters processed on Howard Bond 
cannot be told from the original. Fill-ins match perfectly — 


signatures stand out clearly and legibly. Keep samples of a. 
Howard Bond on hand and get your prospects to test it on ccuna 
RIPPLE 


their own particular form of processing. Such a test will sell MIMEOGRAPE 
ENVELOPES 


Howard Bond many, many times. Send for test samples HOWARD LEDGER 
POSTING LEDGER 


13 1b. for Air Mail 


today and ask for your copy of the new letterhead portfolio 
just off the press Write on your business letterhead. 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! 
And You Will Specify It! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA — OHIO 


Western Sales Office, — Otis Building, 10 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office, — Court Square Bldg., No. 2 Lafayette St., New York 

















THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER 
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LONG LIFE COVERS 
for LIFE LONG RECORDS 









(The time has passed when 
year-old records were bun- 
° 






dled into sheaves, tied in 
| twine, and left to perish in 





-) 






some cluttered and forgotten 
corner.) 












EVERY EXECUTIVE who is re- 
sponsible for the safety of vital 
Business or Personal papers 
KNOWS that statistics and rec- 
ords are made for future 
reference. 














VALUABLE BUSINESS RECORDS can 
be entered on the most approved 
forms, designed by trained accoun- 
tants, and permanently kept in attrac- 
tive, durable covers of Genuine Keratol. 
















A series of 
Corporation minutes 
entered on I-P form C32 
protected by a binding of Genuine Keratol. 







goss [-P mee 







ledgers, record books, indexes, memo, 
price, claim, collection and cost 

books, and hundreds of forms specifically prepared for certain uses, all are part of a comprehensive 
series of planned recording systems, bound in cover-stocks that haye achieved a reputation for their 
serviceable qualities. 










FOR YEARS THOUSANDS OF THE LOOSE-LEAF, FLEXIBLE TYPE OF IRVING-PITT BINDERS HAVE BEEN BOUND IN 













— 


GENUINE ™ 


TO 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 TYLER STREET 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LD IRONSIDES 


HE record made by “Old Ironsides” in history has come down to us without a 
flaw. She carried our flag over the seven seas honorably through many 
years. Inthe same way Old Ironsides Ledger will carry your records to future 
generations with its body of strong rag fibre. Well and conservatively made, it 
is an excellent selection for every ledger use. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 


Distributors 


cic ccceciateennipencceisdceuamenee Sloan Paper Co. WR et MWe vise nccicddcnecccceves Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
COIN 6c ci ccnsecsecucdsenanaed y. Francis Hock & Co. OD, oo ktcccesecceccceceecensa Milton Paper Company 
Billings, Mont. ... Carpenter Paper C LON ou vccuccdadeveedccudended General Paper Company 
Birmingham, les —_ Paper Company ® .. Carpenter Paper Company 
ws H. Thompson Co. ...-Oshkosh Paper Company 
Parker, ‘Wisden & Tucker Pa. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Garrett Buchanan Company 
Scioto Paper Company Philadelphia, Pa. «sie Hartung & Company 
Pacilesas verhvasenced Bradner Smith & C Va. Rich Paper 

Kansas City, ME fois casaegcecceesy a & Prosser Co. .-General Paper } vo mpany 
Lincoln, Neb. Lincoln Paper Company . Stoux city Paper Co. 
Uae Abseles, GCallhs ovcccccccacscceccs Carpenter Paper Company 3 . iWécdeedadedadeecsudede nae — Paper Company 
Louisville, Ky. Miller Paper Company e gia veneds ey ccwe alan Meuse om Game thy 3 Co. 

Milfwadhes, Wie. 0... cccccccccseccs Bradner Smith & Company Loui Comp 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............... Swartwood Nelson Paper Co. an Ete ns Tegene "Sean Co. 
WP WRN MMW «ccs cccccavvanedavcecase Bishop Paper Company Export_-Walker. Goulard, Piehn Co., 450 Pearl St., New York City 
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Remarkable Folding Coated 
‘Paper —VELOUR 


Here it is...a new paper... by Allied, originators of folding coated 
aper...a marvelous sheet that is destined to bring great improvement 
to that bulk of the world’s printing which is run in big editions. 

It is a new folding coated paper. With a rag base. It is strong. It 
has an exquisite surface. It prints beautifully. It-folds perfectly. And 
it is priced to make it the unquestioned choice for those runs where 
paper costs are a factor. 

So sure are we of the brilliant results obtainable with VELOUR 
that we will gladly enable you to test it, in your own way, without 
cost or obligation. 

Do this: Write to Allied, stating size and weight of stock you are 
using on your next job. We will send, without charge, a generous supply 
of VELOUR that you can run along with your job for comparison. 

We'll stake everything on this test. You be the judge. Write now. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED PAPER New England Representative: MEEK AND WHITNEY, 
MILLS, INC., Mr. J. W. Quimby, Vice-Pres. | INC., Mr. J. A. Andrew, Vice-Pres. Mill Sales Depart: 
471 Eleventh Ave., New York City ment. 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 203 Sheldon Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





Velour Folding Enamel Superba Enamel Kenwood Text Laid Dapeatiite Colored Super 
(Rag Base) Featherweight Enamel (Watermarked) Cover, in 6 Colors 

Velour Folding Enamel Monarch C1S Litho bas | ea on a Finish Flash, Instant Drying Laid 
Cover (Rag Base) Kingkote Bond, White and and Super Boo Mimeograph 

Velour Dull Coat (Rag Base) 7 colors Alpaca English Finish Catalog French Folio, White and 5 

Durable Folder Enamel Dependable Offset Colored Standard Machine Colors—MF and S & SC 
(Rag Content) Liberty Offset Finish, in 6 colors Litho Blanks, CiS and C2S 

Porcelain Enamel Kenwood Text (Water- Colored ‘Standard Super, Campaign Bristol C2S 


marked) in 6 colors 
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ITS 


REPUTATION k& 


ESTS ON 


ITS RECORD OF 


PRODUCING 





MAGAZINES, 


CATALOGS, 


DIRECTORIES 


AT HIGH 


SPEED, AT LESS 


COST, WHILE 





MAINTAINING 


BEAUTIFUL HALFTONE AND COLOR WORK 











A SPECIAL GOSS ONE ROLL, 96 PAGE, HALFTONE AND COLOR MAGAZINE PRESS 








We Can Make It Easier 
and More Profitable for YOU 


To Print Catalogs and Magazines in Long Runs 


GOSS Rotary Magazine Press is your modern answer to the buyer who buys his printing 
A from the lowest bidder. When it is necessary to cut your costs, in order to cut your 
prices, in order to hold your business, a GOSS Rotary Magazine Press will provide the way. 
Its design permits fast make-ready; it distributes ink perfectly; it operates at high-sustained 
speeds and yet, its color and halftone printing is superb. The ease of make-ready, the speed of 
production, the high quality of its printing without waste, all of these fundamentals com- 
bine to produce a printing cost that is low. It is so low that it enables you to take your con- 
tracts in a competitive market and earn satisfying, certain profits. Ask for proof; you'll be 


under no obligation. 


THE - GOSS ° 
Main Office and Factories: 


220 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 7 
PRESS COMPANY 


a 


PRINTING PRESS - COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
ENGLAND, LTD. 


707 CALL BUILDING 
rrr LONDON 


SAN 
OF 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
THE GOSS PRINTING 








" 
— 























(@ S 
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10 Libs. Off Caliper 








The customer specifies fine printing papers of a certain weight and uniformity of body. To guar- 
antee satisfactory delivery, the paper is weighed and calipered every half hour or oftener. When 
it goes to the finishing room, to be assorted and bundled, it is again tested frequently, and no 
matter where the error is caught, on the machine or in the finishing room, all paper not up to 
the customer’s specifications must be placed aside — generally to be distributed through SABIN 
ROBBINS, national distributor of paper mills’ iobs, at 30 to 4o per cent under the market. 


THE 


SABIN ROBBINS 
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The customer specified 32x44—80-Ib. basis, 
25 tons of it, to a certain finish, special 
shade, and absolute uniformity of calibra- 
tion. Fine printing paper. 


Something went wrong on the paper ma- 
chine—perhaps the machine tender or night 
foreman wanted to make a record run and 
increased the speed of the machine. It may 
be they brought in a new machine tender or 
backtender that day, and he had not quite 
got the “feel” of his new job. 


Whatever the cause, out of that 25-ton vol- 
ume, five tons were slightly underweight 
and calipered 32x44—70-lb. basis, instead 
of 80 lbs. as specified—and the customer 
rejected the five tons. 


In five minutes the telephone rin.gs at 
SABIN ROBBINS’ general offices, Cin- 
cinnati: “A perfect sheet, Sabin! Uniform 
in every detail! Selling in open market at 
16c, and worth it! Five tons rejected—cali- 
pers five pounds too light. What can you 
get for it in the open market?” 


That happens once a week or oftener in 
practically every mill that manufactures 
printing papers—and the rejected lots, 
mills’ jobs of perfect quality, are distrib- 
uted to printers, scattered from Coast to 
Coast and from Seattle to the Gulf, by the 


SABIN ROBBINS national chain of 


warehouses. 


The vast quantity of mills’ jobs received by 
SABIN ROBBINS, both in special sizes 
and standard sizes, as well as special weights 
and standard weights, or just a trifle off 
color, but otherwise uniform, make SABIN 
ROBBINS’ service a source of sales and 
profits to good printers. No matter what 
your requirements—reams or tons—it will 
pay you to investigate SABIN ROBBINS’ 
service. Just telephone the nearest SABIN 
ROBBINS branch warehouse, reversing 
the charges. Your inquiry and order will 
get the kind of service you appreciate. 


ala. KBbaeg) 


PRESIDENT, 
THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 


¢ ¢ 4 


Read This Standing Offer 


Order a lot of SABIN ROBBINS’ paper. 
Make any test you like (with the exception 
of actually printing more than the test sam- 
ples). If you are not satisfied in every way 
—at the price you pay—pack it up and ship 
it back. We will pay the freight—BOTH 
WAYS! 


| Wanted... A Market 


Here is a fine printing 
paper at 40% off to you.... 


WILL PAY you! 
The — weekly 


mailings of samples of 

SABIN ROBBINS’ 

paper-mills jobs bring 

EXTRA SAVING 

- EXTRA PROFIT 

n. special jobs to thou- 

of printers. If you 

are pris getting them it 

will pay you to write 
now. — No obligation. 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO., CINCINNATI 


Stock carried in: 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1884) 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 
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SJPFAPER COMPANY 





MOON 


Nolliston 


BOOK CLOTHS 


Among these fine fabrics are 
grades, finishes, colors and 
patterns to meet every bind- 
ing requirement. Holliston 
Cloths make it easy for you 
to choose suitable combina- 
tions. They provide the larg- 
est and most complete line of 
book covering materials in 
America. 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 


Norwood, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Agents 
Norman F. Hall Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Independent Printers’ Supply Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Wilson-Munroe Company, Ltd. 

Toronto 
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Your Customers Can Standardize 
On Adirondack Bond 


Adirondack Bond offers a variety of colors wide enough 

for all kinds of office forms—letterheads, order and memo 

pads, billheads, circulars, and other business needs. Rec- 

ommend it as a standard P aoe because it will always 
ol 


look well, print well, and well. 


Tub sizing gives Adirondack Bond a crisp, attractive 
surface that won’t rough up. It’s made by the world’s 


largest paper manufacturers, IN the Adirondacks, from Adi 3 k 
Adirondack spruce, with the help of crystal-clear Adiron- 4 ron nec 
dack water. All regular sizes—white and eight colors. Bo 9 | Oo 


Write for samples. Also makers of Adirondack Ledger 
and Adirondack Bulletin. ( Tub Sized) 


Another Certified Product of 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia 
et ee ae ee Se 


W. H. Smith Paper Corporation . . o « « « « Albeas, NY, R. C. Kastner Paper Company ...... . . - New York, N. ¥ 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Cos. : - « + Baltimore, Md. The Seymour Company ‘ Sie i 

John Carter & Company,Inc. . . .. . - « Boston, Mass. Walker-Goulard-Plehn el Inc. 

Globe Paper Company,Inc. .. . ; ° - « Boston, Mass. Willmann Paper Co.,Inc.. . . . 2... se es ee 

Whiting & Cook,Inc.. . ... . ° - »_« Chicago, Ill. Atlantic Paper Company aa dew @ oe 6 6 6 ee Pa. 
John Carter & Company,Inc. . . . . - Hartford, Conn. General Paper and Cordage Co. eA a emer er Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sleek-Warwick Paper Co a: re ta ae e . Kansas City, Mo. Shiner-Sien Paper Co. . ° Ban oy paar a Antonio, Texas 
Carpenter Paper Co. . were ‘ ‘ - - Los Angeles, Cal. Norman F. Hall Company ee «6 6 «6 6 we Cee oe 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co. . hie 6 ee Minneapolis, Minn. Paper Mills Agency, Inc. . eee 6 6 & 6 & Cee 
Southern Paper Co., Ltd. ae ee a ee - New Orleans, La. Shanghmecsy-Knlep: Hawe Paper Coie ae Louis, Mo. 
Thomas Barret & Son .. . eite E - »« New York, N.Y. F. G. Leslie Paper Co. . «oe 0 6 © @« Glee eee. 
Harris & Paul Paper Company wre - New York, N. Y. The Barton, Duer & Kesh Paper Co. oe « « « Washington, D.C. 

‘Clarke Paper Company . . - « « « « © « « « « Wheeling, W.Va. 


Envelopes of Adirondack Bond are made and supplied by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


FES TE SE TS a a, a a a a EL ay NESTLE, TS TT 
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Interesting 


Unique 
Craftsmanship 


Made possible by this 


attractive, durable material 


eam du Pont Fabrikoid, a material that offers 
you a greater opportunity to express individu- 
ality in your craft. Durable, beautiful—it gives you 
more latitude for original, interesting work than 
any other cover material. Printers and binders every- 
where are using it more and more for their finest jobs. 


Fabrikoid lends itself to practically any form of 
decorative treatment such as superfinish in one or 
more colors — gold or ink stamping — airbrush- 
ing—embossing. With it your chances for finer 
workmanship are increased many times. Its attrac- 
tiveness on catalogs and college annuals will often 
help sell your complete printing job. 








Washable and waterproof, Fabrikoid is built to last 
—to keep its richness and beauty. A little soap and 
water instantly removes ink stains, dirt smudges 
and other defacing marks—restores all its original 
beauty. Fabrikoid is scuffproof, too—built for long, 
hard service, strong enough to stand up under both 
use and abuse. 


Give du Pont Fabrikoid a chance to prove that it 
can widen your scope for interesting, individual 
work. Upon request we will gladly send you further 
information, together with samples of Fabrikoid in 
the latest colors and grains. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Fabrikoid 
Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


BRIKO 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION!” 
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Your Product in PAPER FORM 


When your printed message reaches 
the eye of your prospect, it becomes 
his sample of your product. It becomes 
your product in paper form. 

Your every message carries a heavy 
responsibility. For it is duty-bound 
to faithfully portray your merchan- 
dise—to present your story clearly 
and forcefully to your prospect. 

To insure this accurate 


paper is thoroughly weighed. For 
paper must be more now than merely 
printable. Advertisers know now how 
much more can be added to the power 
of their sales message by the paper 
—its appearance, its feel, its color. 

Printers and advertising men seek- 
ing to get the most out of paper—to 
use it as an added sales help—find 
competent assistance at 








Seaman. 

















visualization, planners of 
effective printed matter 
consider minutely each 
part of its make-up. The 
art, the typography, the 
colors, come in for the 
cool appraisal formerly 
given only to copy. And 
the question of the right 


SEAMAIN 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 411 West Ontario Street 
NEW YORK 200 Fifth Avenue 
ST. PAUL 1507 Pioneer Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 515 Washington Ave. 
MILWAUKEE Ist Wis. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO 93 Mississippi St. 
DES MOINES 425 W. Grand Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 815 Atlantic Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1006 Clark Avenue 


SEAMAN-PATRICK 
PAPER COMPANY 
DETROIT 1225 Vermont Street 


BATTLE CREEK = 1135 Orchard Street 
SAGINAW 826 Howard Street 


Talk to a Seaman man 
about your next mailing 
piece. You will find him 
well qualified to assist 
you and he will help you 
use the Seaman test sheet 
and dummy service to 
your best advantage. 


PAPERS 
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is iI 
w I A HERE is an insatiable curiosity 


in people which makes the mailman 


j } always welcome. Even though a lot of 
the things he brings to the door must be 


P 7 if without point—very uninteresting stuff 
indeed—there seems never to be a let-up 


D in the desire to see **What’s in the mail.”’ 
M A ‘| 7 * - « e What IS in the mail? ... Are your 


_advertising pieces going to have a chance? 


... Why not use Louvain? 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PORTFOLIO 


READING PAPER MILLS, READING, PA. 
MAKERS OF QUALITY PAPERS SINCE 1866 


READING:~PAPERS 


LOUVAIN BOOK, LOUVAIN COVER, LAURENTIAN DECKLE EDGE BOOK, KINKORA 
TEXT AND COVER, WAVERLY VELLUM AND BODLEIAN DECKLE EDGE BOOK 
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CASLON BOND starts with the log 


MS hrcichnw lone of spruce logs from 
Canadian forests turned at high speed 
into tons of bond paper—and yet Caslon 
Bond dares to flaunt its ensign on every 
sheet, confident of its prowess. 


That confidence originates from labora- 
tory control. From the tumbling ashore of 
the pulp logs that are to be Caslon Bond, 
laboratory control takes charge. Every 
movement hence is stalked, every opera- 
tion peered at, by its uncompromising eye. 


> 


You will find in ‘‘Hidden 
Gold inthe Bond Field’’ 
an interesting account of 
| the plain facts behind 
’ Caslon Bond. Write fora 
copy if you haven’t one. 








é 


High standards may be set when there 
is a way to preserve them. And with 
grim error ever lurking around the cor- 
ner, it is fortunate that standardization 
can start with the log. 


This direct control from log to finished 
product is one reason why advertisers 
and printers alike find Caslon Bond of 
good breeding, fitted by birth and de- 
velopment to perform their bond paper 
duties. 


ASLON 
BOND 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





MUNISING PAPER COMPANY ~ MUNISING, 
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MICHIGAN 
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HOW TYPOTHETAE MEsagps ARE 
CASHING IN ON ASSOCIATION WORK 











t9i-1923 on a 


Larned Profits 
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harting Your course 


VERY business proprietor feels the need of reliable 
information which will guide him in making deci- 
sions on questions most essential to his business success. 


These questions may be on the prevailing economic and 
social conditions in general or in his own field. The 
information may save him from initiating activities at 
unpropitious times and help him to determine the rela- 
tive progress being made by his own business. 


Current business information is supplied monthly 
through The Typothetae Bulletin. The publication of a 
Monthly Wage Sheet keeps members informed as to the 
remuneration of different classes of employees. 


Information on social welfare is available as well as free 
legal counsel and advice. Members may receive general 
reading lists, specific references, or even borrow books 
from Typothetae’s extensive library. 


Members of Typothetae have a source of information 


\ This is just one of the many valuable services 
\. rendered to members of Typothetae. Fill out 

- \ and mail the coupon today. Learn more about 
- \ this unusual service available to members. 


sa 


" United Ty pothetae of America 


173 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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The Timid Salesman and 


the Bold Booklet 


A SALESMAN can do many things 
that a printed booklet cannot do. But in 
fairness to good printing, there are certain 
places where a good booklet has advantages 
over an untrained salesman. 


A good piece of printed salesmanship is never 
timid. It is never frightened by the buyer’s 
indifference, never deceived by the buyer’s 
hints that he can get a better price elsewhere. 


The printed message is not oppressed by the 
fear of losing an order. It never hesitates, never 
stammers, never looks at its watch, never for- 
gets what it was told to say. It is never upset 
by telephone interruptions, never looks for a 
place to deposit a half-burned cigar. 


A good booklet never lets the subject be 
changed, never gets led into a discussion of a 
competitor’s goods, and never forgets to go 
promptly when the interview is over. 


Your salesman’s work may be divided into 
four parts: introducing the line, interesting the 
buyer; arousing his desire; closing the sale. 

Good printing—booklets, folders, broadsides—can do 


the first and the second, and part of the third—and 
reduce the time it now takes your salesman to do the 


fourth. Less time per call means more calls. More calls 
mean more orders. 


Good printing used persistently is the most effective 
help you can give your salesman, and the most econom- 
ical means you can use to cut down your selling costs. 


Good printing does not have to be trained by bitter 
experience. The experience of your printer if he spe- 
cializes in high-grade work is sufficient to keep you 
from the pitfalls caused by poor paper or too hasty work. 


Better printing .is a combination of the work of 
better printers and better paper. It is simple to em- 
ploy the first; it is easy to select the second. In fact, 
the employment of a good printer means that you will 
certainly have your work done on printing paper of 
known and standard quality. 

The simple way to prepare effective direct adver- 
tising is described in a series of books published by 
S. D. Warren Company. These books are known as the 
““More Business Series.”” You can obtain them, without 
cost, from any distributor of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, or by writing direct. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 Milk Street Boston, Massachusetts 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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yuntin 5s 


AINTINESS . . . that magic, intan- 

gibly feminine atmosphere. . . is 
only achieved by attention to detail. 
THE PAPER, for that folder on summer 
dresses or that new shore resort, is a de- 
tail; yet a most pleasing harmony and 
striking multi-color effect may be ob- 
tained by use of one of the more delicate 









































hues in the range afforded by CHIEF- 
TAIN BOND. 


When sales are slumping, CHIEFTAIN 
BOND, with its sixteen attractive colors, 
helps the printer to secure those unusually 
appealing effects that move the despairing 
merchant’s stocks in spite of seasonal dull- 
ness or public apathy. Try it! 


EENAH PAPI 


USE BETTER pare 
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(| ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }o 
DISTRIBUTORS 

ALBANY, N. Y.........The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n OMATIA, NEBs..6ccsse- Field-Hamilton- o- Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD....... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, Wiss<tocwktennreau L. Ward Co. 
Lo. AO errs Blake, Moffitt & Towne bg 0) 11> A, ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PEE, PE osc cccsevcsce s0eeeed Carter, Rice & Co. Peis: | Sy ere Brubaker Paper Co, 
SE, Oe a vc ceases cedeeuweanen Holland Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE... oc. ccccscccs Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BU MON soos ccc cciesstcs Ward Thompson Paper Co. 4 33. SS Seer Paddock Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL..... Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. PUMBEER COU. oo ccc ccccvcsscees Colorado Paper Co. 
Cee ee COMP occcccesccncacs Standard Paper Co. po ES eee Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, PMO act caciecseenes Petrequin Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA. ......cccess Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Cees Oe Ga cccccceccess Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. A 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DALLAS, TEXAS.............. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SIPS DOUG MO. 5...) ccc ss cacccnmedens Acme Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN 5 . E. J. Stilwell Paper Co 
DES MOINES, IOWA..Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa SALBME ORM). .... .ocsccscs ccc e, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DETROIT, MICH......c.ces ......The Whitaker Paper Co. NITONIO TEXAS O , . 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS......... San Antonio Paper Co. 
dS a aie sete eeeeeeeeeees soe See yy wn SAN DIEGO, CALIF............. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS...... 0. EC Pa oe & Co rtd SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND...............Century Paper Co. rie Wea pp eee se eeeeeeees ae eae eae 
JACKSON, TENN...........-- Martins-Currie Paper Co. TS gill ieee eae Matias & Sywne 

* SHAPER, Webi ce ccccccccccenes Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BANSAS CE, MO... .crccess Kansas City Paper House L 
J tie SPOKANE, WASH...... Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
LANSING, MICH...................Weissinger Paper Co. SPRING A 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne FIELD, MO............... Springfield Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY..........0.5-. Southeastern Paper Co. TACOMA, WASH....... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.........-...-+0- The E. A. Bouer Co. es Pin ewsceesvecscuse E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........... Minneapolis Paper Co. TOLEDO, ORIG. .......0200 Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.......... E. &. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WASHINGTON, D. C....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
NEW YORE OPPY..........00085 F. W. Anderson & Co. WICHITA, KAN.............. Kansas City Paper House 
GARLAND, CALIF. «026 6cccesces Blake, Moffitt & Towne WILKES-BARRE, PA........... H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA..... Kansas City Paper House WORCESTER, MASS......... Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 
EXPORT 
NEW YORK CITY........ American Paper Exports, Inc. NEW YORE CIV... esc Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., National Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 


“ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


IER COMPANY 


= a 
‘Neenah, Wisconsin 
OLp CouNCIL TREE Bonp - : GLACIER BonpD 
Pits 7 — — LEDGER 
Nana BoD Check the Hames Parstian Levee 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 





ul 
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Anticip alin 
the Gren is 


Each new development in type and printing demands some- 
thing new in paper. Today’s modernism . . . with its sharp 
contrasts and flashing colors . . . requires a quality much 
different from that of yesterday’s simplicity. Tomorrow it 
will be something else. 

In the BUTLER Research Laboratory each new development 
is carefully studied, and BUTLER papers are improved to 
meet the demands long before these trends in printing come 
into general use. 

Standardize on BUTLER papers . . . for they always bring 
out the finest results. Any of the following distributors will 


supply you. 





CHICAGO—J. W. Butler Paper Co. LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Co. 


DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Co. MILWAUKEE-—Standard Paper Co. 
DENVER—Butler Paper Co. MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Co. 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Co. NEW YORK-—Butler American Paper Co. 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Co. NEW YORK—Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. OAKLAND—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS—Central Mich. Paper Co. ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Co. 
HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. SACRAMENTO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
HOUSTON=—Southwestern Paper Co. SAN DIEGO-Sierra Paper Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Missourilnterstate PaperCo. SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
TULSA—Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
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AAMMERM Ig 


IMPROVEMENTS 


A few months ago a new white Hammermill 
Bond was put on the market — not bluish, 
greenish or purplish in cast but a clear bril- 
liant white that is a joy to the eye. About 
the same time Hammermill Laid Antique 
was introduced, making available to the 
printing trade and its customers a sheet of 


NEW WHITE 


fine distinctive appearance in the moderate 


priced field. 


Now Hammermill Bond, in the hands of 
NEW Hammermill Agents, benefits from new im- 
CLEANLINESS provements— new cleanliness, new erasing 
NEW qualities, coupled with the consistent press 
ERASABILITY room performance that has been its character- 
istic for so long. And in addition there is 
Cherry Hammermill Bond, new, marked by a 
CHERRY BOND _ Splendid alikeness on both sides and a color 
fastness unusual in such a bright shade. 


Hammermill Cover, too, has been given 

attention — six colors remain the same, four 

NEW COLORS lively new ones have been added, two others 
IN AMiMERQ a have been brought right up to the minute: 
COVER twelve modern printable colors in Hammer- 


mill Cover offered for your choice. 


Betterments like these have made—and 
maintain — Hammermill leadership. 


For specimens of any of 
these improved lines, write 
to Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Penna. 
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THERMO-SRAPH 


A Blake Machine 





Which Folds 
Will aid 
Saves 
Bring Space 
Your 
Service 


Up-To-Date 


Ready for Operating 





The *“ROUSTABOUT” 
Gas or Electric 
12” Bench Model 


The Most Profitable Machine in Your Plant 
The need for a small, compact and inexpensive machine which 
would perform efficiently and not occupy valuable floor space 
when not in use has caused BLAKE to place the ‘“‘RoustanoutT”’ 
model on the market. It will prove of exceptional value to the 
beginner. the small shop and also for occasional jobs. Don’t 
send work OUT—have it sent IN. 

Every Day You Delay Costs You Money 
General Details 
The “Rovstasout” is built for service, of rugged construction 
and immune to abuse. Its simplicity eliminates getting out of 
order and requirement of skilled labor. 












Operating JOnwUh 5.0: cisccscscesvecs0: DO" POMC UD i sencécscssencssconsssessace 43” 
Width ..18”, takes stock up to....... 12” wide 
Height ..... 20” WV TENOUE QVEN ....50csnicssasinssessnsasusees 14” 
MINS icc cis is cne ates cues svecsocsecasyeecint conse Ceres Bana Approx. 95 Ibs. 
Speed, variabl ... 1000. 1700 and 2500 feet per hour. 
PAIR sicivisacie-sescscstia Standard motor, D. C. or A. C. 110 volt. 


(Specify when ordering) 
Write or See Your Dealer 


Blake Process Machine Co, Inc., nigh st. Boston 
(The Home of Better Raised Printing Machines) 














| 








eA New MxW 
Motor Knife Grinder 








fiers GRINDER will take knives up to 
7” wide and 54” long. The bench space 
occupied is 15"x 64” and power is sup- 
plied from any electric light or power 
socket. Thoroughly tested and proved. 


The machine grinds dry so there is 
no water around to cause rust and pos- 
sible damage to paper stock. 








Write for Circular and Prices 





Made by 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN - 





NEW YORK 




























































HICKOK 


Index Card-Ruling Machine 
and Feeder 





Output doubled as two cards up to size 8” x 
8” can be fed at one time. All the large man- 
ufacturers of index cards are equipped with 
HICKOK Card-Ruling Machines. The quality 
is better and the output greater than any 
other Card-Ruling Machine on the market. 





The W. 0. Hickok Mfg. Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa.. U.S. A. 











COLORED COATED BOOK PAPERS 


RAINBOW 


25 x 38 — 60 and 80 
28 x 42 — 74 and 99 
32 x 44 — 89 and 119 
35 x 45 — 99 and 133 


Blue, Primrose, Canary, Rose, 


Gray, India, Green, Brown 
and Goldenrod 














The Cover House Since 1896 
James White Paper Co. 


219 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 8260 


LARGE STOCKS OF ALL THESE ITEMS CARRIED IN CHICAGO 





POLYCHROME 


SEMI DULL COATED 
25 x 38—80 and 3§ X45—133 
Gray, White, Tan, Green, India, 
Blue and Ivory 
28 x 42 —99 and 32 x 44—119 
White, Tan, Green and India 
25 x 38—70 and 3§ x 45— 116 
White and India 
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ASHCROFT Paper Thickness Gauge 


For measuring the thickness of paper, cardboard, blotting paper, 
rubber, felt, cloth and other thin sheet materials. Widely used 
for many years among printers, paper manufacturers and dealers. 


An accurate, precision instrument reading to thousandths of an 
inch. In testing a coated enamel paper, for instance, the difference 
between 80 Ib., go lb. and 100 Ib. stock is immediately apparent. 


Price $15.00 . . . Special Discounts to Jobbers 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 











How Does §,000 Folded Sheets an Hour 
25 x38 Inch [3 right-angle folds} Compare With What 
You Are Getting ? 


Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
_ Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


‘ Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. : 
Once through the press completes the job. Anderson High-Speed es Ss Range—6x6" to 2538" 
_ Circular Abe : Strong— Accurate 
New Era Mfg. Company ma Easy to Set 
Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey F. ANDERSON & CO., 3225-3231 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
Builders of HIGH-SPEED FOLDERS AND BUNDLING PRESSES 























Vit) Comey (Coe 


Factory: shop ss LOL OM MahLO) aie 


and Office 


© SYSTEM © 


manent Humidity Control 


Stools, Chairs, woe Bench Legs, 


bias for Catalog lon "CI I. eo / | fa Pap er C ondilioning 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. | “ RESULTS GUARANTEED// 














Plainwell, Mich. 





Southworth MachineCompany 
PORTLAND, MAINE ‘ 





Mr. Printer: DENNISON GUMMED PAPER 


When you have numbering to do, ure AMERICAN 


Typographic Numbering Machines. They are: ame M 
All Steel ... Durable ... Guaranteed a Gumming f saad Every Use 
5-wheel model 63,$8.00 6-wheel model 64, $10.00 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE Co. Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
234 Shepherd Avenue Brooklyn, New York FRAMINGHAM - -+- «+ «+ « « #MASSACHUSETTS 




















EFFICIENCY PLUS RELIABILITY = ECONOMY 


CLINE ELEcTRIC MFcG.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Cylinder Presses, Platen 
Presses, Rotary Presses... 
or any other presses carrying 

hard packing can be made ready 
in less time, and a decided decrease 

in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CoO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 122 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


DIRECTOPLATE | [JR [ANGLE 


Composin; 
sag AUGUST = 
= g 







CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS 


( Patented ) 












Write for Booklet and Price List 























Machines 
make better 
offset press 
plates than 
can be pro- 
duced by 
the old- 
fashioned 
hand trans- 
fer method. 





















More in 
daily use 
than all 
other makes 
combined. 














ETALLIC INKS are 
no longer “‘tempera- 
mental’. . . . not if you are 
using Triangle’s metallics. 






DIRECTOPLATE PRODUCTS 









Directoplate Composing Directoplate Photo Engravers’ They work well on any stock 

a ic ‘. at high production speeds 
Directoplate Color Precision irectoplate Planograph Cameras Telephone: and they come READY- 

Cameras Directoplate Offset Proof Presses Trian gle 3770-71 MIXED y Ss ealitead 
Directoplate Multiple Negative Directoplate Vacuum Printing I .... Send trial order. 

Cameras Frames 

t ° 
Directoplate Corporation TRIANGLE INK & COLOR CoO., INC. 
Ogden Avenue at Lake and Sheldon Streets 26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN.N. Y. 














CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Western Service Office: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 













STRIPS: ’ ; 

: . Reinforces in the center of sections. 
|r preaeag books. Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 

ind sheets. ae Toins necks and slides of paper boxes. 






Sard and tight- ae end sheets. 
ee ECONOMIZES: 
Sample books. This machine strips tighter and better 
Blank books. Fi - P' 
than is possible to do by hand, and 

"a en. any siz@ can handle enameled stock as easily 
—_ a be 3 of cloth or paper to 28 4NY cheaper grade of paper. It will 

any flat- Patel ae i handle any kind of stripping work, 


side- : ‘ipa: 
stitched book or convex-backed 2nd with two attendants it will equal 















saddle-stitched book. the output of five or ten handstrip- 
Takes cardboard and tips a yeni of pers. The size of the work governs 
cloth or paper on the end the speed, Dre oa the job, the 
more rapid the production. This ma- 

REINFORCES: chine will save you money and do 
Side-stitched or sewed paper-covered your work infinitely better. Let’s talk 








catalogs. it over. Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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‘Cover by Molloy 


There is prestige ready-made and waiting 
for the catalog which carries a MOLLOY 
MADE trademark on its back cover — not 
necessarily because of the trademark, but 
because of the high attention value in- 
variably found in Molloy Made Covers. 


And, looking at it selfishly, there is a 
generous measure of prestige gained by 
the printer whose work appears in such 
covers. He has done his work with all the 
best that lies within his power. Molloy 
Made Covers direct attention to his fine 
printing, giving it the utmost possible 
resultfulness — and presently the cus- 
tomer returns for more. 

These are two excellent reasons for the 
long-standing success of our policy of printer 
co-operation. Have you used it? 

Simplicity itself! Let us have all the available 
information about the book in hand, including 
a copy of the last previous issue, if possible. We 
will fashion a suggestion for you to show your 
customer or prospect, with samples and quotation 
—and you show it when presenting your bid. 


Not being printers or binders, we offer you 
no competition—only co-operation! 


WRITE TO US! 


The DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
2859 North Western Avenue, Chicago 


New York Office : 300 Madison Avenue 








Embossography 


— a PATENTED process that produces 
Raised Printing that is HARD, FLEX- 
IBLE and PERMANENT, in all colors 
including gold and silver. It is the ONLY 
raised printing process that ““Won’t scratch 
off” and that will last forever. 


Embossography 


— can be produced as fast as any printing 
press can print. Our automatic ‘“‘EMBOSS- 
OGRAPHER?”’ receives the stock direct 
from your press, applies the powder, dusts 
off the excess and delivers the work to the 
embossing machine — or if you wish, you 
car. feed the work to it by hand. 


Embossography 


— is possible ONLY with the use of 
our Inks and Powder Compounds. Our 
PATENTED scientific ‘‘Camel-Back’”’ 
thermo machines are the most efficient and 
economical Heat Generating and Storing 
units ever manufactured. 


Embossography 


— the machines are priced from $100 up 
(easy terms if desired), heated by Gas or 
Electricity — every one producing equally 
as good work. We make machines for every 
size and purpose — even for cylinder 
presses, if you wish. Write for details. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS 
COMPANY, Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 
251 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MR. PRINTER: There are EXTRA PROFITS to 
be made right from your own customers, thru 
Embossograph process work, and the opportu- 
nity for new accounts is practically unlimited. 
This coupon pinned to your letterhead will 
bring complete information by return mail, 
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THEY CLICKED by Thermostatic Control only 























$4.60 for $I 84 Glue that boils is next to worthless. It loses 
Assortment Number One its sticking quality and becomes little better 
$4.40 for $1.76 than paste. To insure your glue at the 
> Assortment Number Two proper temperature investigate the thermo- 
> The assortment of embellishers or es advertised statically controlled 
in June are selling like hot cakes. We are asked to put up ee ” 
ie other assortments. We will start delivery in assortment HOLD-HEET 
No. 2 July 10th. Each assortment entirely different. They Automatic Pot Glue 
e have met with such ready sale that we will put a new Take advantage of our 30 days’ free trial offer 
a one Out every month, and carry them all in stock. Return . ec PES 
< if not satisfied and get your money without question. Sizes follow: 4 geen 4 on —_ 110 or 220 Volts 
i” THE STERLI NG TYPE FOUNDRY Approved by the Underwriters 
VERMONT VIELE, MECERGAN, U. &. A, RUSSELL ELECTRIC CO., 358 W. Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 
r) e - e o 
Print-CARDS in Book Form! | More Profit in Raised Printing 
SS 


To meet the ever-increasing demand for Raised Printing and to 
produce it at a profit with a reasonable price use 

Flexo Raising Machines and Compounds 
Flexo Raising Machines—made in our own factory—are either gas 
or electric. Unequaled in heating capacity, they can turn out from 
2,000 to 3,000 letterheads per hour. 
Flexo Raising Compounds—made in our own factory—will pro- 
duce Gloss, Dull, Gold, Silver or Copper Finish. Requiring less 
heat than any others, Flexo Raising Compounds when used with 
Flexo Raising Machines give more production than any on the 
market. Compounds for All Purposes. 





Wiggins Blank-Scored Cards are sold cut to PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 


—— Binder ' - hese Frey - “4 SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS Send for descriptive circular and samples of Raised Printing done 
more cards, and require no binding or stitch- 200 SS ° $I with Flexo Raising Compounds and Flexo Raising Machines. 

ing. Each card is removed from the tab in 1,200 Poco rn Pe aaa 

thease with ef elE by fame and neiarerOmanrGates FLEXO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2 ass “sia : 2, * eS---- 

individuals who insist on the best. Write us 1s “phot Blaser Cases 35 Howard Street Dept. I —_— City 


for a sample assortment NOW -and prove it. 
The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 














ENGRAVING 
ROYLE | wactineny { Your Supply House Sells 


—, ee Bevelers - H O R T O N ” 


Circular Saw Tables 
Jig Saws and Drills VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
Type-high Planer SPEED ith INK 





ge nec 6. PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Descriptive ‘ 
matter and Ellipsogr aph Products of the 
a” Cutters and Accessories HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 











JOHN ROYLE & SONS i, “Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 














The Productimeter _ Ask a representative to call 
gives the “count” accurately and de at AR RIS $ SEYBO LD 4 POTTER 


pendably, Extra rugged construction 











and reliable mechanism. Large figures. General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WRITE FOR CATALOG Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
DURANT MEG. Cco., 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. Boston, Dayton Factories: Cleveland; Derby, Conn.; Dayton 








THE LARGEST USERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
ENDORSE CLINE SYSTEM OF MOTOR AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELectTric MFG.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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-Best Values-— 


Wanner’s Equipment Is Sold 
Three Ways 


- As Used,”’? Modern direct from plants. 

. **Repaired,’’ Modern and repaired. 

. “Factory Rebuilt,’? Modern, rebuilt and set up 
in our large shop and tested. 





You Profit by Our 54 Years’ Experience 





46x68 Miehle Wesel Final Base $225.00 
46x68 Final Base 

13x19 Colts Wesel Grooved Base.......... 
300 — 4x4 Warnock Bases............... 
450 Warnock Rebuilt Hooks, each 
33x46 Pitt Endgrain Base 

48x62 Pitt Endgrain Base 

22 Monotype Sort Cabinets, each 
Auto Call System 

Burroughs Adding Machine 

60-Case One-Tier Cut Cabinet 


40-46-53-56 Gas Burners, each.............. 

2 — 62” Electric Reflector Sheet 
Heaters @ 

11x11 Bench Embosser, roll feed elec 

Miller Universal Saw and Router 

Carver Steel Die Press 

Bench Die Press 

Latham Pager 

Seybold Balanced 25x37 Standing 


2034x26 Copy Press 

30” Burton Rotary Perforator 
No. 500 Heavy Nelson Punch 
20x45 Roller Proof Press 


11x17 Late Auto Press 
12x18 Standard Automatic Jobber 
131x17 Osterlind, repaired 
14x22 Thomson 5-C, for C. & C 
14x22 Universal for C. & C 
10x15 Miller Unit, repaired 
51x68 Cottrell Large Cylinder C. & C._.1700.00 
19x24 Babcock Drum, late, repaired... 400.00 
17x22 Scott Drum, late, repaired......_... 
23x28 Campbell Two Revolution 
26x34 Pony Miehle 
25x38 Sheet No. 4 Miehle, modern 

press, No. 8800 ' 
25x38 Sheet No. 314 Miehle No. 1000.. 950.00 
33x46 Bed No. 3 Miehle No. 4000__....1250.00 
43x56 Bed No. 00 Miehle No. 1200 1600.00 
46x62 Bed No. 4-0 Miehle, spiral gears, 

with extension pile delivery 
46x65 Bed No. 5-0 Miehle, modern_......2100.00 
46x68 Bed No. 5-0S Miehle with exten- 

sion pile delivery.........................-...--- 2700.00 


Above machines sold direct from plant floors 
or our warehouses. Arrangements can be made 
to ship and erect. 


Complete Line New Equipment and Supplies 


THE WANNER CO. 


7168. Dearborn Street Chieago, Illinois 











The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 


sheet work equally well 


7,900 


Impresstons per Hour 
From Curved Plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and the 
general run of commercial printing, the S&S 
Rotary Press is a time and money saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Any stock from tissue 
to light cardboard is @ 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- * 
cessible and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRITISH OFFICE: 23 Goswell Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 
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THERE A GwIGART PAPER FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


ZINGGING i 
C WI GART 
FAPERS PAPER CO. + CHICAGO 


Pi or Service and Utility 723 So. Wells Street Telephone Wabash 2525 


HEADQUARTERS for KNOWN STANDARD PAPERS for ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 









FRANK B. BERRY + Telephone Algonquin 1620 . WM. J. MINGLE 


ERRY-MINGLE CO. Inc 


PRINTING PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


DESIGNERS and builders of special equipment 
to meet the economic production 
requirements of the present day 
printing and publishing plant. 


INTRODUCING THE “SMALL REINHARDT” 







SPECIALISTS in selection and sale of machinery 
for increased production. 






CONSULTANTS in construction, design, and plan of 
arrangement of buildings to meet 
printing and publishing needs. 


Flatiron Building, 175 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street, New York 





ALL IN ONE OPERATION 


OHCQ OMSDPRO NM 
OMa>mAQ wmrcn 









With this machine ruling is no more an art—it can be done by 
anyone. An indispensable machine for every printer or book- 
binder. Large stock of machines and parts. Call for demonstration. 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114-116 E. 13th St., N. ¥. City 


STAT-ERAD 


APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp OF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 



















PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 


Minus the Mess The 
BRONZING can be done profitably, beautiful Electric Neutralizer 


work, and without the usual mess. COLUMBIA 
BRONZERS offer you a chance to beat competi - 
tion — to seek work which others try to dodge. 









Easily Installed on Any Press 







Can be used automatically with any press Operates from regular electric sup- 
equipped with a mechanical delivery. Portable; , ply line, through transformer which 
can be moved from one press to another. Thick we furnish. Equally effective on all 





stock or thin; fine lines and small letters, or E ; 
heavy solids, or both. Nine sizes, for various flat-bed cylinder Presses. Will ship 


requirements. . . . Write for Printed Matter. on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 






Columbia Printing Machinery Corp’n 


a . & W. JOLLY, Inc. 
COLUMB J A dh ; J Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 


Be R Gy iw Zz E R > Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
im 
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AN ALL-PURPOSE 
PROOF PRESS 


Potter Proof Presses are fast and reliable for galley 
proofs and all the ordinary proofing requirements. 
They also have capacity for doing more than ordinary 
proofing. With grippers and guides, a feedboard and 
inker like a cylinder printing press, they are equal to 
all occasions, and especially where exceptionally fine 
proofs are required. 


For quality proofs install a Potter Proof Press 


HACKER MFG. CO. 


320 South Honore Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Cleanliness encourages 
quality work 


RIGHT and sanitary workrooms have 

a marked effect upon the industry of 

your workers, on the quality of their out- 

put. Use Oakite cleaning materials in 

your shop and benefit by the cleanliness 
they insure. 


Wherever dirt has a chance to lodge—on 
floors, walls, woodwork, windows, ma- 
chinery—Oakite cleaning will drive it out, 
with speed, thoroughness, and marked 
economies in labor and materials. 


Let our nearest Service Man cooperate 
with you in applying the Oakite cleaning 
methods to your plant. Phone or write 
and he will call. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 


located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32H Thames St., NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


THE BEST SERVICE YOU 
CAN GIVE A BANKER IS 
NOT CONCERNED WITH 
PRICEK= 
; ; ad 


fo 


The best service you can give a banker is to see 
that the check paper he orders from you stands 
for safety, strength and dignity. 

Most bankers know that with checks they 
can’t afford to neglect appearances. 

You know —and he knows—that a well 
lithographed check on National Safety Paper 
is an important support to the substantial dignity 
of his bank. When you recommend it, you rec- 
ommend the nation’s standard check paper. 

You will benefit too— not only in the matter 
of profit—but in the ease of handling National 
Safety Paper. No picking, no linting, no stretch- 
ing. It takes offset lithography beautifully and 
feeds and delivers perfectly. 

Identify National Safety Paper by its 


wavy lines. 


Satie 


ace A MON TB 


VATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


5; eee 
Oe 


on 
so REE Se 
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“NORTHWESTERN; 


Push- 
Button 
Control 
Motors 


Under all conditions... . 


but even under the hard 24-hour day condi- 
tion you can count on Northwestern Motors 
doing their jobs smoothly, surely and well. 


Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will be 
a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older typzs 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-16 S. Hoyne Ave. Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 


2226 South San Pedro 10 South 18th St., Phila- 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; delphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., 
43 South Third Street, Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade 


Minneapolis, Minn.; 
3-260 General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Street, New York City; 
65 Bellwoods Ave., To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 




















Slow Speed Assembler 


The assembler belt moves at the same speed, but 
the star wheel is geared down to half-speed, giving 
smoother assembly, eliminating transpositions, causing 
less wear on matrices and star wheel. 

This improvement is applicable to all standard Lino- 
type models. It is made as a complete assembly which 
any machinist or operator can apply in a few minutes. 

Write to the nearest Linotype agency for particulars. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO = NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 








Are PERFECT—No 
Daylight Corners 


POWER MITERING MACHINE 
Manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE Co. 
126 Centre Street New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





FOLLOW THE AMSCO LINE 





TO GREATER ACCURACY 


ALY 
‘ Ww ils 
11 AD le 


: ink you use is just as impor- 
tant as careful make-ready and 
press work! To give good results, 
an ink must be smooth flowing, 
lustrous, dense and strong. This is 
especially important of blacks. 

Black ink made with PEERLEss is 
every one of these things! 

Your inkmaker probably uses 
PEERLESS, but you might ask him. 
It’s a very good thing to be sure of! 


—— 7 THE 
N PEERLESS PAY TIL | 
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Humidification Systems 





Installed in the Cylinder Pressroom 


of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






after rigid investigation 
and comparison ~~» 





Send for Booklet No. 927 
“Print Shop Air Conditioning’’ 





Parks -Cramer Company 


972 Main Street ~ Fitchburg, Mass. 











RE-ORDERS 


are the best proof 


The re-orders that come to us are, we believe, 
the best proof that printers are appreciating the 
time-saving and saving of wear on the rollers 


when they use Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks. 


Easily adjustable to fit any roller. Even pressure 
and a clean, good job. 
















PRICES PER SET 
8x 12 Set of Six... .$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. .$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six.... 8.00 14!4x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Your dealer has them— or write direct to us 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


1719 North Cahuenga Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Makers 


Printing) 
Platesy 


| SSIS SAMA 



















Chica ' 


f| 512 Sherman St._ 


¢ 
















K-L gets it with 
MONITOR Stitehers 


Kenfield -Leach Co., Chicago, certainly get their 
money’s worth out of MONITOR Stitchers. For 
eighteen years they’ve been using these remark- 
able machines. MONITORS click along all day at 
practically any speed you want. Thick work— 
thin work —it’s all the same to these great little 
stitchers. They do any stitching swiftly, accur- 
ately, at low cost. Always on the job, too. Strong, 
rugged —fit for a lifetime of hard work. 

Write Latham on bindery problems 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1147 FULTON STREET. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
461 Eighth Ave. The Bourse 531 Atlantic Ave. 
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Genuine ROGERS 


SLIPSHEET WITH AIR 








— KNIFE GRINDER 


{ALL SIZES} 











Keep your knives in your 
lant. Install a Rogers 


Samuel C. 
Rogers & Co. 
192 Dutton Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


253 Broadway 








Adjustable Non- Offset 
RAMES Production=$ 


Saves Time—Eliminates Offsetting 
Built for Miehle Verticals, Kellys, Miller 
Simplex, and all cylinders, with or with- 
out extension deliveries. 

Used by the best printers in the Metro- 
politan District. Write or phone and have 
a representative give you a demonstration. 
Secwatlon. Salesmen wanted — Leads furnished 


PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY Co. 


New York [Patented, 1928] Barclay 8111 








Current Offerings in 
2 Rev. Cylinder 


Presses... 


5-0 Miehle, bed size 46x65 

No.1 Miehle, bed size 39x53 
49x66 “G.Y.”’ Premier Cylinder Press 
No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 26x 342 
The above machines all represent exceptional savings 


over the price of similar new equipment. 
Write Sor further details, 


Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
512 West 4ist Street 
New York City 
Have you received the latest issue of the 
“Hall Broadcaster”’? 























Telephone 





















The MOHR 
Lino-Saw 


The MOHR Lino-Saw 
automatically measures 
and saws the slugs at 
the typecasting ma- 
chine. It pays for itself 
within 3 to 12 months. 


For further details write 
Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


609-613 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ART WORK of the highest 
standard—serious, decora- 
tive, humorous orillustra- 
tive—nearly 2,500 ideas 
to choose from. Four sizes 
of each subject in form of 
heavy-shelled electro- 


types. All in latest catalog 


Send one dollar for vor 
copy — — pooner with t! 
er 


HUX CUTS 


Dept. C., 11 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. 












AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 




































..» LHERE IS A WESTON PAPER FOR 
ANY USE THAT DESERVES THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Byron Weston (sompany 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Mon itor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 

































& THE WING ALUMINUM 

E will increase the efficien 
MAILER of your ae seo 

Let us tell you more about the label 
Pasting system of addressing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 




















Mailing I Lists 


6Gend for FREE ca’ ving counts or Detoes on 
thousands of saenaek Gamat of your best pros 
Bective customers-—National, State and In- 
viduals, Ne essions, Busin erns, 
OO 











WRITE for booklet of 
bad and weights. 
Hampshire Paper Co., 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


FSR business stationery, 
documents and mailings. 
White—and twelve superb 

colors—and envelopes. 
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3INGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
fl “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « Telephone Monroe 6062 












ROBERTS N UMBERIN G MACHINE | 


694-710 JAMAICA 


numbering machines 


The New 








HOE We, UPER OFFSET PREssS 
has a normal running 
Size 41x 54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


R. HOE & CO., Inc., 138th St. and East River, New York 


























THOMSON ELECTRIC DIE HEATER 


A self-contained unit, for hot and cold embossing, per- 
manently fixed in a chase to fit any standard make or 
size of platen printing press, light embosser, or cutter 
and creaser, 10 x 15 or larger. 


Equipped with a four-point snap switch for regulating 
the temperature — high (full heat), medium (two-thirds 
heat), low (one-third heat), and off (no heat). Temper- 


ature of 300 to 350 degrees can be developed in 20 to 
30 minutes, and all heaters are tested up to 4oo degrees. 
Furnished for standard quarter-inch engraved dies, and 
equipped with Bunter-Post registering screws. Can be 


used with either alternating or direct current. 


Write for printed matter which describes this equipment 
in detail. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS Co., Inc., Franklin, Mass. 


CHICAGO: Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Ave. 





Buy from Hood-Falco! 


In offering rebuilt equipment we do so with sincere belief that the purchaser 
is entitled to expect a dependable machine, one that will deliver its quota over 
any given working day, day after day. July offerings: 


Cylinder Presses 


4 — 3/0 two-color Miehles, bed size 4512x 62, 
with Dexter suction pile feeders and 
extension deliveries. 

1 — 7/0 Miehle, bed size 51x74. 

1 — 6/0 Miehle, bed size 51x58, with Cross 
feeder and extension delivery. 

2 — 5/0 Special Miehles, bed size 46x68. 

2 — 5/0 Miehles, bed size 46x65. 

2— 4/0 Miehles, bed size 46x62, 2 with 
Rouse lifts and extension delivery. 

2 — 2/0 Miehles, bed size 43x56. 

3— No. 1 Miehles, bed size 39x53. 

3— No.2 Miehles, bed size 35x50. 

2— No.3 Miehles, bed size 33x46. 

2— No. 4 3-R Miehles, 1 with Dexter suc- 
tion pile feeder (bed size 30x42). 

1 — Hoe Cutter and Creaser with printing 
attachment, bed size 38x55 

1 — Cottrell Cutter and Creaser, 
bed size 51x68. 

1 — GY Premier, bed size 49x66. 

1 — GI Premier, bed size 33x45. 


1 — GF Premier, bed size 30x41. 

2 — No. 10 Babcocks, bed size 42x55. 

1 — 4/3 Babcock, bed size 29x42. 

1 — 3/5 Babcock, bed size 25x36. 

1 — Babcock Drum, bed size 32x46. 

1 — Hodgman Press, bed size 45x66, 
with extension delivery. 


Job Presses 

2 — Style B Kellys with ext. del. 
1 — 12x18 Craftsman. 

1 — 12x18 Miller Unit. 

2 — 10x15 Miller Units. 

1— 8x12 Miller Unit. 


Folders 


1 — Dexter 36x48. 

1 — Dexter Jobbing Folder. 
1 — Cleveland Model C. 

1 — Cleveland Model E. 

1 — Hall Single Fold. 


Cutters 


1 — 68-inch Oswego, Automatic Clamp. 
1 — 34-inch Oswego, Hand Clamp. 

1 — 30-inch Hand Cutter. 

1 — 30-inch C. & P. Hand Cutter. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


1 — UPM Bronzer with Hollingsworth 
Conveyor. 

1 — Century Fuchs & Lang Bronzer 26x34. 

1 — Berry Lift 70-inch. 

1 — Bunn Tying Machine. 

1 — No. 4 Boston Wire Stitcher. 

1 — Morrison Wire Stitcher. 

2 — Monotype Casters. 

2 — Monotype Keyboards. 
Warnock Base and Hooks. 

1 — Washington Hand Proof Press. 

3 — Barrett-Craven Lift Trucks. 


Our stock, the largest available, is continually changing. Whatever you need — Write, Phone or Wire 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 


Boston Office 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Hancock 3115 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone Harrison 9621 
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TEN DOLLAR SAVING FEATURES 













M i T A LS Rebuilt Printing 







MULTIFORM : 

— ( Saws, Trims, Undercuts, Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, Weh b £ Miehl 
n Miters, Mor tses, Bevels, . : e have a number of Miehles 
Few _— eens. Tpnteereent and other Cylinder Presses, 








Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
QUALITY FIRST,LAST Paper Cutters on our floor 
AND ALL THE TIME that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


PATENT SIMPLY E.W. Blatchford Co. Address Dept. “B” 


ht = GREAT . a 

PENDING = ers 811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago Printers’ Machinery Corp. 

J. A. RICHARDS CO KALAMAZOO World Building, New York City 410 South Clinton Street | Chicago, Ill. 
. ie | 



































REBUILT REID LINOTYPE Supreme Brand 
HARRIS AUTOMATIC MAGAZINE RACK Flexible Tabbing Composition 







Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 





































7 Com less, — which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
P R E S S E S bs yg re heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 
up vad ser size, 
All Sizes and Models poven pe Aang 9 Combines Insist upon 
1zes an steel, _ proof, Strength, SUPREME 
yn saves floor space, oy eas 
no possible dam- — BRAND 
age to magazines. ’ from your 
KONECKY BROTHERS shar aera —- om yo 
252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. tive matter. ~t or order 
Phone Glenmore 5146 Mensiomeet Absolutely ‘ jon 
and So 
ac canny William Reid Guaranteed from us 
J ; & Company LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 
1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 537 S. LaSalle St. 1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
Phone Harrison 9621 Patented Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO, ILL. 























Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S Grammer Paraffine Process 


for the prevention of offset in printing 







Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


































They “Pull” Profits for Printers 


Selling ideas; snappy pulling copy and illustrations for 
printers’ advertising folders, blotters, post cards. Our 
charges are moderate. Write today telling us your needs. 


TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ALBERT HIGHTON HUBERT MORLEY 


600 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
VELLUMS and FABRICS Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers : : 3 wae 
aie iannndiieniiinseedeiaatt Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 94 inches 


Manufactured by $1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., Ch St., Phila., Pa. 
eee emirate “ THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 






BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 
Bic E. W. HOUSER. Pres. 
mS ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR, MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO ILL 
































































THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 





PRESSES for Lithographers, Printers, 


Folding Box Manufacturers, 












Tell us your requirements : Over 10,000,000 Sold 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. Sennsteehenesed ile 
oin Company 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 







174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE TYPE OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


FUTURA 


LIGHT: MEDIUM: BOLD 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY - INC 


235-247 EAST 45th STREET - NEW YORK 








THE SAME GLUE... 


Yet One Application 
Holds .... While 
Another Breaks 


Perhaps you, like hundreds of 
other glue users, have wondered 


REFLECTING 
GAS HEATERS 


Are Patented 


—Notice to the Trade: 





The Utility Heater Co. has collected damages 
and royalties from five infringers of its patents, 
and two other infringers have stopped volun- 
tarily and promised to refrain. 

This is the strongest evidence of the 
superiority of the Reflecting Gas Heaters 


why glue taken from the same 
pot on the same day can show 
such wide variations in strength. 
Most often the difficulty lies in 
the heating process. Overheated 
glue tends to crystallize — be- 


come brittle. Underheated glue 

will not stick properly. That is 
why hundreds of shops where uniform gluing oper- 
ations are essential, are turning to Sta-Warm. For 
electric heat, automatically controlled, assures uni- 
form glue strength. And Sta-Warm is equipped with 
an automatic regulating thermostat of patented design 
which eliminates all uncertainty from glue heating. 
You may have the details upon request. Write today. 


BECKWITH MACHINE COMPANY 


501 Chestnut Street Ravenna, Ohio 


for Automatic Printing Presses. 

Another infringement has just appeared,and 
this is notice that the printer is as liable as the 
manufacturer. Patent No. 1,530,932 is jointly 
owned by Charles H. Cochrane of New York 
and Geo. R.Smith of Chicago. It covers broadly 
all adjustable reflecting gas heaters for printing 
presses, and also all use of two or more rows of 
flames on such adjustable heaters. 


UTILITY HEATER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Gas and Electric Heaters of All Models 
for Every Make of Printing Press 























Manufacturers of 
Pure Air Humidizers and Waste Steam 
Humidizers 


239 CENTRE STREET *« NEW YORK CITY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS 











PEERLESS BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Time lost in the Bindery costs just as much as time lost in 
the Press Room. Peerless Bindery equipment will finish the 
printed job neatly and without trouble or loss of time. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Rotary Perforating Machines. Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. 
Foot Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. Power Punching Machines. 
Foot Power Punching Machines. Tab Cutting Machines. Celluloid Tab- 
bing Machines. Numbering and Paging Machines. 


Write for catalogue, terms and trade-in proposition 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


Rotary 
218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Perforating 
Machine 
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J. L. — 


cw { THIRD 
EDITION 


} MODERN 
‘TYPE DISPLAY 


“Modern Type Display,” perhaps the largest-selling book on display typography in print today, has been revised, ex- 
tended, and improved in text. It is a comprehensive, carefully organized work on display typography. It covers the sub- 
ject from the ground up, on the basis of sound principles the understanding and application of which make attractive and 
effective results certain. These chapter headings disclose the book’s comprehensive scope: Fundamentals of Display; Con- 
trast; Subordination and Emphasis; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display; Capitals, Lower-Case, and Italics; Interpretative Display: a Summary; 
Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Harmony and Contrast; Decorative 
Borders; Initial Letters; The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Bal- 


















ance; Contour. 


A complete course of instruction in the essentials of effective display typography, 


at $6.00 a copy postpaid. 


Special Combination Offer on Mr. Frazier’s Two Books 


While ordering the new “Modern Type Display,” recognize a real value by 
adding $2.50 for a copy of “Type Lore,” which sells regularly at $5.00. Get these 
two authoritative texts for $8.50! “Type Lore” gives you the important highlights 
of typographical history, combined with practical suggestions for the use of im- 
portant type faces of the various classifications. It supplements “Modern Type Dis- 
play” most admirably. You need both of these books! 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


cAddress Orders to: 




















Blanks — Coated one and two 


sides. 
Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds— White and Colors. Manila — Document. 
—_ Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 


. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, 
we in White and Colors. 


Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols — Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. 


Cover— Embossing. 


BARGAIN PAPER 


423 West Ontario St. 


Phone: Superior 7252 
Two Branch Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. - - «- - 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
¢ « 204 Grand Ave., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. - 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 W. Ontario St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 


every month. 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 


Offset Papers. 
Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
of every kind and description. 


ey 


ee meee wre eee eeee 


HOUSE 
Chicago, III. 


Phone Grand 2802 














cA NEW BOoK for Pressmen 
DQ 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 








COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 








Requires No Heating! 


NUREX Tabbing Compound 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX—the only Non-Inflammable as Compound on 
the market. Beware oF Imitations! NUR 

for use—Must not be heated—Applied — Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle—Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


X—Always ready 















A Flexible Tabbing Compound 


(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
d 






an 
January 6, 1925) 











HISTORY 
OF THE 


UNITED 
STATES 





,{ THE ELSON 
READERS 


PRIMER 

















BINDING 
BOOKS for 


Young America 












Every year Brock & Rankin craftmanship in book 
binding is applied to millions of books for the rough 
and tumble service of our Americanschool children. 
This, in addition to our work for the parents in every 
branch of American industry from coast to coast. 







Commercial Book Binding at its best 


BROCK 3 RANKIN 


INCORPORATED 


619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1892 - - - - Daily Capacity, 45,000 Books 








Because: 
























Rebuilt and Cusvanee 


Machinery 


Finished on our factory floor for prompt 
shipment and at attractive prices 


56” Miehle, spiral gears 
(Cross feeder) 

53” Miehle, spiral gears 

50” Miehle, spiral gears 

41” Miehle, 4-roller 

44” Miehle, 2-roller 
(Cross Feeder) 

40” Miehle, 2-roller 

34” Miehle Pony (Cross 
Feeder) 

34” Miehle Pony, rear 
delivery 

55” Babcock Optimus 

43” Babcock Optimus 

42” Whitlock, 4-roller 

40” Whitlock, 2-roller 


28” Whitlock High-Speed 
Pony 

Kelly Dini Style B 

Miehle Vertical 

Model B Cleveland Feeder, 
latest pile type 

44” Seybold Oswego Auto- 
matic Cutter 

44”, 40”, 32” Seybold Auto- 
matic Cutters, brand new 

Dexter Folders and Feeders 

38” and 44” Hickok Rulers, 
3-beam, automatic, with 
feeders and motors 

Hickok Paging Machine, 
latest style, with motor 


Every machine is completely rebuilt, and workman- 
ship, material, construction and finish warranted first 
class in all particulars, and when in competent hands 
capable of the same service as when new. 


If you do not see listed the machine you want, 
write for our complete list 


Dodson Printers Supply Company 


75 Forsyth S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Established More Than Forty-five Years as the Leading Southern 
Dealer in New and Rebuilt Machinery for Printers, Publishers, 


Bookbinders, Box Makers and Related Trades 











SIMPLICITY= 


Distributed Only by Our Own Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


a 4 & & 4 4 4 4 4 am 








HAIR-LINE ACCURACY 
NO SPOILAGE 
EASE OF OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
LOW UPKEEP 


heen i ie ne erent eam ened 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Western Advertising 
WILLIAM R. JOYCE 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Megill, The Edw. L., Co 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Metals Refining Co 


Monomelt Co., 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 

Munising Paper CO)... vice eens cvseeevcasy 
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Nelson, C. B., & Co 

New Era Mfg. Co 

Northwestern Electric Co 

Nygren-Dahly Co. 


Eastern Advertising 
C. R. BEERS 

1 East 42d Street 
New York City 


Oakite Products, Inc 
Oakleaf Mills 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

Pleger, Jolitt: 3., Cae co cc cciesdscsiceveredvons 
Printers’ Machinery Corp 

Printers’ Specialty Co. ........scccsccvees 


Reading Paper Mills 
Redington, F. B., Co 

Reid, Wm., & Co 

Rich & McLean, Ine 

Richards, J. A., Co 

Robbins, The Sabin, Paper Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rogers, Samuel C., & Co 
Rosback, F. P., Co 

Ross-Gould Co. 
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Russell Electric Co 


Salins, Howard D 

Scott, Walter, & Co 
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Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 

Southworth Machine Co. 

Stand Pat Fasel Co 

Stephens & Wickersham Quoin Co 

Sterling Type Foundry 

Stokes & Smith Co 
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Thompson Cabinet Co. 

Thomson-National Press Co. .............. 
TriAd Direct Advertising Service 

Triangle Ink & Color Co 


U. P. M.-Kidder Press Co 
United Typothetae of America 
MT GIMEY  TRORCOR Cy oon iene cece 0-50 casisic auc 157 


Vandercook & Sons 


Wanner Co., The 
Want Advertisements .... 
Warren, S. D., Co 
Western States Envelope Co 
Westen; BeNOR Gy «oe kcindid stiokslcase coud 154 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Insert facing page 8 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
White, James, Paper Co 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. ...........0.0. 
Wiggins, John B., Co 
Williams, Brown & Earle 
Willsea Works 
Wing’s, Chauncey, Sons 
Wood, Nathan & Virkus 
Wright, J. T., Co 


York Heating & Ventilating Corp 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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There's a husky 


/pew member in 


the Linotype 


Bodoni Family .. . 


24 POINT POSTER BODON! 


THE LIN 
The Lino 


‘08 POINT POSTER BODO! (ITALIC How 
1M PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE) 


THE LINOT 
The Linotyp 


14 POINT POSTER BODON! WITH ITALIC 


The Linotype co 
The Linotypeco 


12 POINT POSTER BODON! WITH ITALIC 


The Linotype com 
The Linotype com 


10 POINT POSTER BODOM! WITH ITALIC 


The Linotype compes 
The Linotype compos 


POSTER BODONI 


It’s just the type to put a punch 
in printing —bold and strong 
enough to let every reader know 
its presence instantly. 

Use Poster Bodoni alone for 
smashing, modern effects—or in 
conjunction with the other Line- 
type Bodonis: 

Bodoni Book, Bodoni, Bodoni Bold. 


You'll find the true Bodoni let- 
ter characteristics in each of 
these faces—all useful in a score 
of ways—all economical to set 
and handle in Linotype form. 

Poster Bodoni is available in 
the five sizes shown at the left, 
from ten te twenty-four point. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO : CHICAGO « NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LIMOTYPED IR THE POSTER BODON! SERIES AND OTHER MEBBERS OF THE BODON! FawiLY. DEcoRATion: MATRIZ SLIDES, 6 PT. No. 1758 
AND 6 PT. NO. 1370. (ALSO MADE 45 BORDER MATRICES, 6 Pr. Wo. 10% AND © Pr. No. 113.) 
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